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INTRODUCTION 


wc ^iirsT fiisl ddiae the subject of ^ book in space and 
time, for during the two or three thotisand ytjars brfore our 
era and up until the fateful year of the European invasion 
^1519, or one-reed according to the native caJendar) many 
varied dvilisadona foUoived one another tn the huge expanse 
of Mexico, riaing each in turn like the waves of the sea, and 
like the wave*, faUing in ruin. 

The subject of this book^ then^ is the life of the Mcxicsins 
- the Afe^a,^ as they said themselves - at the beginning of 
the sixteenth ccntuiy. 'Fhe great feast of the New Fire* the 
'binding of the years*, took place at the end of each naih^c 
^century* of fifty-two years; and the last was in the year 1507^ 
during the reign of Rifotecuhzorna IT Xocoyot^in (^the 
younger^. The Mexican dviiisstian wa$ then in the full 
vigour of its rme and of ita youth. Scarcely a hundred years 
had passed since Itzcoatl (1428-1440), the first of the great 
rulers, had founded the li^gue of the three dties^ of which 
Medco-'Tenochtitlan had become the capiul. And it was in 
this city, on the shores and even on the water of 9 lake in 
the hollow of the central yalleyi seven thousand five hundred 
feet high and overlooked by snow-4:apped volcanoes, that the 
Aztec power was built up - a power whidi became^ within a 
fow' decade*, the most extensive dominatton that that part 
of the world had over known. 

At tliat time, in 1507^ nobody* from the arid stq>pcs of 
the north li> the burning jungles of tlic isthmus, from the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexicu to the shore of the Pacific, could 
have believ^ed that this enormous empire, its culture, its 
HTti ita gods, were to go down a few years fater in u 
historic camclysna that mikes even the fall of Constantinople 
seem compifatively mild. In illexico nobody knew that a 
w'hitc-skmncd race from anodier world already had a footing 
iri the tiland* of the western sea, and had liad ii since 1492. 
Twenty-seven years were to ebpse between the fim voyage 
nf Columbus and tlie landing of Hemnn Cortes upon the 
continent - a quarter of a century's respite during which the 
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two wurlda lived side by side in mutual ignoiaiice, with do 
more than an arm of the sea between them. 

Lis peupits tout enfants A pane se d^anoffttit 
Far-dessus la buituna nit pemlanl leur taameiL 
Tliese lines of de Vigny come to mind when we think of 
this strange marking time in butory. In Eumpe the modem 
world WHS beginning to break out of its enclo^g mould: in 
this Some ijoy* when the Mexicaii:§ once more 'bound the 
years', lighting the new Are on the summit of the UixaclitecatJ, 
Luther was ordained priest. One year before Leonardo ds 
\inci had painted the Gioconds, arui Bramante had begun 
Saint Peter's at Rome.. France was etigagcd in her great 
Italian wars; and in Florence, Ntccold hlachiavellt was the 
secretary of state for the militia. Spain bad beaten the 
Moors of Granada and so had won back the last of her 
conquered territory; and an irresistible expniisian urged the 
Spanish caiavieU, soldiera and missionaries towards the 
newly-discovered lands. But so fer the wave had not carried 
them beyond tlie islands-Cuba, the Bahamas, Haiti. The 
coast of die mainland had only just been tnuclled, at 
Honduras and Darien: not a single wliitc man yet knew that 
beyond the Strait of Vucal^n and the Gulf of Mexico lay 
huge countries, with their crowded cities, their wars, their 
states and their temples. 

In Mexico there was the some ignorance; no notion that 
fate was already standing at die door. The emperor continued 
the methodical organUation of the territories subjected to 
the Mexico, the ruling nation. One by one the last free 
dties fell; and the distant villages of the tropics bowed to 
the rule of the high central plain. It i$ inic that some little 
stati« kept their independence, particularly the aristocratic 
republic of Tlaxcala, a besieged enclave in the middle of the 
empire, cut off frtim all trade and from any kind of outlet; 
but the xochiyaoycll, the ffowrery war, wns csssential in the 
very heart of the hlocican peace, for the service of the gods 
and the glory of the sun, 

few years later and the veil which hid the one world 
from the other w-as to be torn away. They' would confront 
one another, steel blades against sw'ords of obsidian, guns 
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jtgftiDfit njid spear-throwcra, jroni h«bnecs ^gain^ 

featber hcad-dx^^sea^ Palate, pyramlda^ mia^d c^u^eviny^ 
across tbc hkm^ ^touc statues and turquotae mask$, pio- 
^asiana bladug with jewds and pliimefip priest^} kiiigSp 
ssefed booka* all Urn was tor melt and Tanlsh Ukt* a dteant^ 
Jusi before tt disappears, let us uy to latch ibe tHde^cimt 
image^ the splendour and the shadows of a world dieady 
doomed. 

These btc-cotners to die central plateau, the Aftxim^ or 
Aztecs, as they were sometimes called in rntmary of Atzlin* 
the mythical sbaiting-pomt of their wanderiogs^ never 
thought of themselvca m anything but the heirs of the 
brilliant dviliaalion^ that had preceded them. Their know- 
ledge of the past went bade no more Ehan a few hundred 
ycanar fior thw the pyramids of Teodhtiac&n, which W'c 
date from the fibtth century^ were built by the gods at the 
beginning of the worldj at the same time that they created 
the sun and the moon^ For them aEl the highly-dvilifled arts* 
sculpture, architecture^ engTwing^ feather-mosakr work^ ihc 
invention of the calcnckr, were dtte to the former inhabitants 
of Tulflp the ToltccSi who readied the height uf their 
ctvilis^on in die tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The Mexicans placed Tub and its king-god QuGtxaJcoad, 
the Plumed Setpent, in a remote and fabulous past ^ it w^as 
Quetzolcoatl and the Toltccs who had found our the am 
and sciences that Mexico had possessed since then. But die 
black magic of Tezcatlipoca, the dark god of the night sky^ 
had triumphed, and the shining Quetzalcoatl, exiled from 
Mexico, had set out mcr the Adamic, *tbe heavenly wiatcr* 
or according to other tradidcTts, had burned himj^f upon 
3 pyre. 

In the chaos [hat followed the of Tuia^ the wondering 
tribes of the north, who were krmwn by the genend name of 
Chfhimrca^ the equivalent of the Greet "barbarian^^, came 
into the central plateau in successive waves; and at thb 
point legend and histoiy join* In the twdfth century began 
3 gieat mdvement that faroughi the migniting nations 
southward one after another, nations of hunlere and warricira« 
houseless and knowing iimhing of agriculture or weaving. 
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What ™» left of [he 

'lU^w iuid towns and adopted the way of Jife of iheit 

cLSn.?^''? ^fexicans: they huUt dtiw 

clf TJ*' T«C)oo. in whS the 

for ^ k esiatence; and these ddes fought 

tH^XLT^’ i”.U.nt winning it fern 

Italy full nf l” 1 rtminisceni qf Renaissanre 

Aiaiy. tuii uf battles, plots and astonishine fevetsea that a 

1 

oeiehboun lake frum their powerful 

wu^of re^ h^r^VrtJr*,^ 

Stretched tn^K« ‘ v of migiaUnn. All about them 
for buildtae- the drv'l i^nd, no timber or atone 

dtics and^itJ^ **>■ establiabed 

in the dismal place thi^dJei^em 

ftumblc b^innmgs; nnbody. «cept the ’iiod-bearers'^ 

rfSrT't,”';" i^ »» ‘nentuL ur rhriJi; 

:;:uS w ^ 

^ imperial 
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By the early days of the sixteenth centurj nothing 
rcntained of this poor and tuwty start except the (hirnttitpits 
on tiio edges of the city, the mgeniotis llua^ig gardens that 
were left over fnatti the time when llte landless Mex>cn£is 
had been obliged to make their own earth by piling the mod 
fmm the bottom of the lake on to wicker-work rafts. .MexiciK 
'(^cnochtillan, titc Mew World's Venice, proodty reared its 
cmbankinents and its pyramids above the waters: to a score 
of nations,- the name itf its Emperor, Motecuhzonria, stood 
for magnificence and power. The w'ealth of the provinces 
Bowed ini luxury' contimialEy increased, Since the fabulous 
days of Tula, no Indiun of Mexico had beheld such 
marvels. 

We know the Mexico of the time of the first coming of the 
liuiopeans by many seta of records that eon be compared 
and combined. Arcbaculogical research has yielded a great 
deal in the valley of Mexico, and one can scarcely open a 
trench without finding aometbrng from Aztec times or 
earlier. Them have been abundant tUsooveries of ritual and 
domestic pottery, took, arms and sculpture: yet as the 
.Mexicans usually burned their dead instead of burying them 
like the Znpotecs, for example, or the Mivtecs, in thk case 
we do not have the almost inexhau^bje fund of uicnsib, 
clothes and jewels which the graves supply ekewhenr. 
Furthermore, not a single ancient monument has survived 
in Mexico City itself, because of the systematic destruction 
of the town by the Spaniards during the siege of 1521 ^d 
after it. So paradoxically we arc far better aetjuainted with 
the architecture of the distant Mayas, back in the seventh 
century, than with that of the skieenth-ocntury Mexirans. 
’i"he temples and pyramids of Palenquc or of Yaxcliildn, 
lost Tn the jungle of Chiapas, have survived the attack of 
the Weather and the vegetation for more dian a thousand 
years, while those of Mexico have gone down before the 
destructive will of man. 

But the period wiih which we are concerned is distin¬ 
guished from all others by the wealth of its wriiteo 
ckKumentatiot). ‘ITic Mexicans were interested in them¬ 
selves and in thrir history; they wnene tiretess speech-makers 
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md great Jov^^ra of verse; ihey were cucioiiA alicml the 
rmnners arul pioJudtiotis of other natioriEi, And alwe ^ 
they were preoccupied by tlse future^ and so they the 
greatest attention to omena and portents. itii immense 

quantity of books olto^ into being, written occording iq a 
pictographic system that was at ortee figuniEive and phonctie.J 
and treating of history, history combined with mytholofjj^ 
geographical description, ritual and divination, ^fltc Mca^tcati 
civilisation knew^ books: it also knew red tape and piles iif 
ofRcial paper^ Tlic Aiuec empire was of a legalistic himioutt 
and cYcry disputCp every taw-ease^ brought Dbont the 
accumuktinn of files: for example^ if two Tillages fell cait 
over dvdr arable tandj they supported their testimony with 
maps and genealogical trees to prove that some given 
family had rights in the fields In question. 

Aluch of th is written record also ws$ delibcnitels' ilestmved 
after the Spanish conquest. Many of the books liad to do 
with teljgmn or magic: hkhnp Zumirraga had them sebed 
3 ind hij nit, logcihtt, no doubt, with others tif an entirely 
«ecuUr nature, such as hktoriejt, or the like. Iforttmaicly a 
good many works escaped the tire; and in addition the 
Indians soon came to see the advantage of the alphabetic 
WTiting that the Europeans had brouglit, compared with the 
obscure and complex system that they had used bitherto, 
Basing dicmselvcs upon the old pictngraphic manuscriprts 
(some of therii iindoubtcdiy preserved bv fiobie fatniU^ in 
spite of tile pTohibitionJ they drew up chrDnleks, sometimes 
in the Mexican language but in European krters, sometimes 
in Spatiiah — chronicles of ati immense valuCp such as the 
Annuk of CuauliiitLin, the historical books of Chimalpahin 
Quauhtkhuanitrin, Tezozomoc and Ixclibrnchitlt which arc 
literally crammed with the most exact information about the 
life of the anctent Mexicans. 

Finally, the Spaniards thrmsclvea have left us some verj^ 
important documetits- The final w'ave of invademi men jia 
uncultivated as they were courageous, rLcverthelcss had as 
its leader a statesman, Heman Cortfe, and iti its r^nks a 
born. W'riter, a man who could both see and tell w^hot he had 
seen, Bernal Dial del Castillo, llie first European testimony 
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upun wliut wm then a totally unknown world la provided by 
the letters of Cortes to Charles V and by the recolitecdiorir 
that Derna! Diaz dictated in hh old age^ before he died. 
Cortes* tesdmony is more elaborate t Diaz" is spantanoaus^ 
aunuaing, tragic. It is noe that neither of them attempted to 
see and understand objectively; their eyes wenr cluefly 
fixed upon fomHcattons and weapcyrig* wealth Sfid gold* 
^rhey knew nothing of the nadve Lmguage« which they 
mxingle shockkigly whenevcf they quote a wtird. They 
were aiiicerdy disgusted by the Mexican religion, whidi, 
as they saw it, was a damnable and revolting tntimbo'jumbo 
of devil-worship^ Bui for all that their evidence retains 
great value as a record, for through thetr eyes we sec somts 
thiog that w.is never to be seen by man again. 

After the soldiers^ the missionaries. The most illustrious 
of them, Father Bernardino de Sahagun^ reached Mexico 
in 1529. He Icamt Nohuatli^ ami writing in that language 
under the dkmion of Indian nobles and with die help of 
Indian bribes foe tJie illuEtradon of hb manuscript^ Babagun 
wrote the admiriible and monumental book cntolctl A 
Cmtral Hisliiry of f/w Affairf of AW Spain. He devoted the 
whole of his life to this work; and it earned him the distrust 
of the authorides^ who took away bb papers on two 
occssious, in 1371 and 1577* Having said farewell to *his 
children the Indians*^ he died in Mexico in 1590+ w-ithotit 
having had the ^thfoctirirv of scdng the smallest fragment 
of hk b<x»k published,. Other ecclesiastics, oltliough they 
did not equal Sohaguiif also left respectable worksp 
partieuWEy Motolinla. 

In addition to these books of the first importance one 
should tnentinn the frequently anouj^ous sixteenth Hxntury 
Descriptions and Accounts that weir written by priests, 
civil servants or lawyers; although they must often be used 
with some rcsenc (a feeling for exactitude not always being 
die primary choractcrbtic of their authors) they are never- 
thel^ a mine of infoTuudom There are also the many 
native pictographic records which were made after the 
conquest^ such as the Ciwfcf of 15761 ^nd le^ papers, for the 
litigious turn of both the Indiana and the Bpotuanis had ftdl 
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scope in vuuntless suits over land and taxesand these are 
cicti in valuable facts. 

In short, there ts an abundant Ihcmuie upon the subject, 
und it allows us to see this bat phase of the Mexican 
civilisation with a %'ision wliicli, although manv unanswered 
questions leave it imperfect, is ncvcrtlieUsss detailed, vivid 
and lively. 

To avoid both anachronism and confusion w'e must iimit 
ourselves not only in time but also in space. Jt is primarily 
urban life that we arc going to describe, tlic life of the 
city-dwellera of Mexieo-Tcnochtitlan. Yet there was an 
obvious cultural unity between this dtv and some of its 
netgbbout^, partkuJiirly Toccoco, on thu dfy knd of th^? 
shore of the grot lake, and there is no objection to otir 
using die htstorical aourcts a^-^ibble for Texcocot more 
than there 1$ for taking smne detmb of our description from 
Xochimilco^ Ch:i£eOf Cumihiitliin or others. Indeed, eveiy- 
thing leads one to believe that life muilh the same 
[hTfiughout the vallt;y of Mexico, at ka^t in the towns. 

But one cannot leave out all mctitidin of the empire, 
whoae cxiatenoe, products, political activity and religtous 
ideas had so strong an effect upon the capital itself. The 
empire began in the fifteenth century as a triple alliance, a 
ihrcc-headed league vvhkh joined the city-3tatc$ of Meariop^ 
1 cxcoou and T'lacopsuti (now Xacuba) r this leijguc came into 
being as a conseetuence of the waig that had destroyed the 
suprcirmcy of AtKcapot2alca+ "^rhe original nature of the 
triple alliance was soon corrupted, however: first Tlacopan 
ajid then Texooco itself found their privileges and their 
independence growing less and hsa under tlie Unyielding 
pressure of the Mexicans. By the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, although the 'kings' of TIacopan and Texcoco were 
still in theory the assudates of the Mexican emperor, in 
fact their association hadp to a very large cxtctit^ nothing 
more than sii hnitorary character. The Artec soTcreign 
interv'etted in ihe succession of both d)TLasfica to such a 
degree chat to alt intents and purposes he appointed depen* 
dents of his ow-n, who wherein fact imperial ofEcials! when 
Cort^ft entered Mexico he was nectrivcii by ^totecuh£lun^, 
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t>y the tsvo kings md coriflin appoinE^d gavcr- 
dois* — an indication] of how nearly tlie statiifi of the km^ 
h^ been brought to that of dvil servanis. Theoretically 
the ta^ca from the provinces were stiU dmded between the 
three ruling ddes according in the original scale (two-fifths 
to Mexico and Texcoco* onC'^fi/ih to 'nacopan) but there b 
reason to think that in farf the emperor of TenocbtiUMi 
shared out the more or less as he chose. 1 n dJ Likdihood^ 
the league w^as on its way to beemning a singlc-he^dcd state. 

At the end of the rctgn of Motccul™ma lIi the empire 
consisted of thirty-eight tributary provinces;- and to these 
irnisi be added the httle stat», of uticcrtiun status^ that 
stood along the ruaii of the caravai^ and tlie mmie* betweeiii 
Oaxaca and the southern limits of Xoconochco. It reached 
both oceans; the Pacific ut CihuatUn and rite Atlantic for 
ihe whole length of the fsoast of the Gtdf from Tochpan to 
Tochtepec.* In the west its ncighbtiiirs were the civilised 
Tarascas of Michoacan;’ in the noith the hunting nomacK 
the Chichimeca^ and in the jiorth'S^ast tlic Buaxtecs^ a 
separated branch of the Muya fiwtdly^ In the south-east die 
independent but allied pto^vinct! of Xicalanoo formed a kiitd 
of bulfer-^taie between the Mexicans of the centre and the 
^layas of Yucatdn. A certain number of brdsltips or of 
tribal confedcnitionB had remained independent of Mexico, 
either enclosed witliin the empire or lying on its frontiers: 
this W'iis the case witli the Nabuatl republic of ^rKtcata on 
the central plateau, the lordship of Meciritto (also l^ahuatl) 
in the sierras of the north-east, the little Yopl state cm the 
Pacific coast, and the higMaoders who lived 

duin* as they do today, in the impenetrable irms^if betwccfi 
the ooiLstal plain and the valleys of Oaxaca. 

llie provincei themselves were much tnnre fiscal than 
political entities. A civil ^rvaol, the calpix^i, lived in each 
provincial capita^ charged with the collection of the taxca: 
his duties and his powers were limited to thisv iTicrc mtctc 
no governors appointed by the central authority except in 
the fortified towns on the frontiera or in the recently sub¬ 
jected Lands, os, for example, at Ositoman^ opposite the 
Torascon country; at Zoxakn in the Mixiec temtory'; at 
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or ;it Xocoiiochcu On tlie iVlayan borJer -some 
Aflcen or twenty town* in dJ. Evcrps l^iirc dse "provincfc^ 
mraiii no more ilmn a tinancin] frame within which the 
incorporated cities lived under widely varying political 
Some kept their own chiefs on conditiem itLit they 
pdd trihutei others were more severely coIonUcdp and they 
had new chiefs appointed hy Mexico. In every case, each 
city kept its political mid administrative autonomy, with 
the one conditlori that it pdd its mx, supplied its military 
contingent and submitted its law-suits to Mexico or Texcoco 
as the final court of Appeil. There w-as, therefore, no true 
centralisation: what we csLI the A^tec empire w'as in fact a 
somewhat Lax confederation uf dty-statca with widely 
differing politiai] organisations- Up to tlie end, Mexican 
political thought had no conceptkm of anything beyond the 
city {atit!petl)t the fundamental unit svus tlie autonomous 
cityt It could be allied to others or subjected to anotherj 
but nevertheless it remained the essential unit uf potidcal 
structure. 'ITie empire wm a musaie of cides. 

The existence of the empire, and its ceiridiuoit, had 
necessarily a great infiuence upon the ruling city and the 
manner of life m it. Either hy way of tribute or hy iraJc 
the produce of oil the provinces flowed inio Mexico, 
especially Tropical wares - formerly unkoown upon the 
central plateau - such as cotton^ cocoa, skins, many h:x? Enured 
feathers, turquoises and finally gold. So luxuiy ooutd ari$e 
in Tenochtitlan, luxuiy of clothed and ornaments, luxury 
in eating, luxury in houses and fiimitiirc, a luxury founded 
on the great qmmfitics of every kiiul of mercbarulise that 
cnnitoually converged upon the capital from all quarters 
of the confederation. 

On thr Cither hand, an empire formed in this way, with 
Bome of its mciubcia (Oax^, for example} only veiy^ 
recently subjugated, was in the nolure of ThlngE most 
tint:a£y. There was some city trying to regain its 

former mdcpendence, refusing the trihute and massacring 
the €&lpLxqid find his men.^“ ITicn a milltai^ expedition 
would hflvc to be flcnt to r^tiirc order and puEiish the 
rebels. More and mure the Macicau dthscu ceased to be 
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tJic peiisiifit-soJdier of die ^arly daya and tTCOime a piCK 
fessinnal fighting-man, coniiiniiilly in th^? Ittid. 'flic huge- 
empire, alt the vaster in that every journey was a joumey 
on foot and across naturally clifBcult eountty, was lilcc 
Penclope^s^ tapestrj'p atw^ars incompletep always needing more 
work; the Mexican, irho in any case was of a w^like 
lempcr, Ttircty hid aside hh amis. "I'he great extent of the 
icmtory tncani either iliat the empmir had to prulong the 
C3mpajgns indefinhely, or that he was obliged to keep 
t^tandiiig g^m5orls in the remoter stations. This w as a state 
of affairs very far removed from the primitive Mexican 
tribe, tn W'hieh e^^ry adult man turned regularly irom 
military service to the farming of hi& kmd, leading his sword 
for his Tims iirnse a tendency m thittk lliat it was the 
.-Vztecs^ husiness to make war^ and other peoples^ business 
to work for them.rs 

FtTially, this empire included a great many peoples of 
other origins who spoke entirely different languages^ it is 
true that the central provinces had an essentially Nahna 
population, but already the Ocoini were living there beside 
them, speaking their obscure language and worshipping 
their andent gods of tlic sun^ die wind and the earthf while 
to the north it was the Otomj w fio made up the. bulk of the 
popubtiun of Quahiiacsn, XiluiepcCp !Iticj'puchUa mod 
Atoepan. In the north-^east and the cast there were the 
l luaxtccs at Oxitipan, 'i^'otonscs at T'ochpan and 'Hapacoyan, 
and Manatees at Tochtcpcc. In the south-east there were 
Mixtecs at Tfoaliepcc and Tbchquiauco^ and Zapotecs at 
Coyolapan. In the borderland of Xocunoclicti in the south 
there were the .Mayas; and iu the souLb-wr^ tiie TLippanccs 
of Quiauhteopan, and the Cujtktccs and Coixo of 
Cihuflddn and ^repequacuilco- Finally » in the west there 
were the Ma^ahua and the Matlilmnca of Xocotitlun, 
T'oiocin, Oeuibn and Inevitably the customs 

and beliefs of tliese different natbns reacted upon the 
ruling tribe. At the time of which we are speaking, the 
xVtexzcans had adopted the feather omaments of the trnpiesd 
races, the amber lip-omamcnts^* of the M ayas oF L zinacantlan, 
the particoloured and embroidered clothes of the Totoaac&. 
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the golden jewels of the Mixtecs, as wcM as iht Huextecs* 
gcxldess of carnal love and ihc feast that the Mazatec? held 
ever)' eighth year in honctur of eIk pbnet VenusThrir 
TelLgiott was open, their pantheon hospitable: all lite little 
ttKial gods of the agricuhurat peoples, isudi as Tepratccatl, 
for example, the rustic gnd of the harvest and strong drink 
worshipped stTepoztldn*^* castty found their w-ay in. Indeed, 
some ritea were ^accompanied by hymns in die languages 
of the other coon tries 

Thus, at the time when the Spaniards came to interrupt 
its ccMirse, thcie a historical and social evolution in 
train which had already transformed the ^texicam from a 
simple agricultural but wandering tribe, all at une level in a 
common poverty, into a ruling citj-state, supreme over 
many different countries and nations. 

I'he old tribal soeicty had been profoundly changed by 
the advent of a class of nierchants^ who were now begtoiiirig 
to enjoy importmit privOcgea,. and hy the development 
of the royal povver. Official mundity extolled the frugality of 
former ages, just as vainly as ii had dune in the kst daya of 
ttie Roman republic^ and sumptuary Uws struggled in vain 
agairisl the ustentation of luxury. 

On the fringe of the rich and briiliani cities, however, the 
peasant - Nahuatl, Otom^ Zapotcc, etc. - continued to lead 
his patient and laborious life in obscurity. We know 
almost nothing about him, this nmcmtilli w^hooe labour fed 
the ddzeus^ Sometimes be is to be seen in sculpture,*^* 
dressed only in a loin-doth, for embroidered cloaks were 
out of his reaeh+ He was of tin interest to the native of the 
Spanish chronickf^ with his hut, his maize-Geld, his 
turkeys, his little monogamous family and Iub narrow 
horizon, and they mention him only in passings between 
their descriptions and dieir histories. But it b important 
to speak of him at thb po'uit, if only to moke his silent 
presence felt, in the shodo^vs beyond the brilliance of the 
urban civilisation: and the more so beesuoe after the disaster 
of 1521 and the mtal culia|%Sfr of all authority, all concepta, 
the whole frame of saeicty and oil religion, he alone survived, 
and he alone still lives* 
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OH^tt (imf jituotiim. TAe/wf?Ju/iw Mtjckff- Ttno^Miftutt ; 
lh€ myth of ti^ md ihe ^pent: hkts 4tnd liikti- ExUnt 
artd ^pulation. Thi ni fAr i^fpnning of the sixirmt/i 

erntury: rrgh/HJ and diitwirtsz nnmbiT in/tidtrSanffi iht' 
/wi/rt* and ihe fuhur&s — 4^trfural apptaranc^i madt and 
tra^. /-Val roc^t and fafodes: itmU *tnd emaU: rhr 
iTatiSttioys a^rmt thi^ laJt£^ Puhiu^ hniltlittgt^ n^uaT<^ and 
marfo't-pLues^ Tht hrart e/ fht ^apifai; thr great Tcocalli 
and the A ^fv cityt thr impf tktl paiacr: the murkrtr: the great 
market af Ttalrfckc — 77ie prMemt if a greni fity. 
The rupply of drinking leater lo J^dexiio: uifnrdMef$: f/ir 
danger tifflooding: dikes: the tov-’fCt saiiitatioH^ TeinKkfiltan 
us fj yoang capital, li as the A^tee eiiy m oiirgrir&n puebl^ci 
or <itf /iwidVctfli Alrxandried 


OAJGJTJ SITUATION 

Thclc U tfoTne degree of mystery ^botit the city's namet 
for the cloublc term Mcrico-rctiochtitlM^ U not miJy 
expSaii^cd, Tonochtitlau citTcrni no diiiiculty ; ix is the 

place of the tenochtti, the bard^fniked pricrkly-pear» which^ 
in the glyphs tliat stands for the name of the dty^ is 
represented by a cactus growing on a rock. But whai h ihc 
dcaiiing of Rlcxicu? Some, like Bcycr^^ h>ok for tlic ausvtfer 
in the reimining dements of the glyph, that is to MV m die 
eagle which is perched upon die cactus and which holds a 
ftcrpent in m beak: for them ihia eagle is the symbol of 
Mexhi^ another name for Uit^lopocbtlii the great national 
deity. Others^ disagree with this etymology^ and basing 
themselves upon the fluthority of Fattier Anton jo dd 
KincdD,^ find in the name of the town the root the 

moon, Jjnd xieth\ the navel or centre. Mexico, according to 
them, means ^thc town} in the middle {of the lake) of 
the moon'p MetzUifliwin,^ tlit lake of the moon, being the 
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Saloon's fcHTOcr name. Aod this rc^duip? setim tu be 
confimiL'il ljy tljt fajd thn£ the MtxicaJts^' iieighlKiur^, iJie 
Otomi, cubed tiie cily by Uic double name nn&aHih 
imih hoMdi} b the Otuini for pnekly-[ieflr, And 
mentis 'in the tiiutdie of the nionn'. 

An e^J^p poised upon a euetus und deAXFunng a serpent: 
ihc Arms of the pneaent Republic nf Mexico are no more 
than a faithful copy of the ^lyph that represented the Aztec 
city. We find it ^guin, amung other places, in the CcMfcjr 0/ 
1576,7 wound about vAth reeds and rced-thatched liuta. And 
in ihe Cvdex then; is the eagJc and (lie cactus 

again (but without die serpent) viith the cap lion ^Tetiodi- 
titlan^ Each time it b in fact a ptiiiiire that evoktss the 
origin of the city* a wonderfuT yet very modest origin i for 
even at ihe hcigtii of their glory the Mexicjjts never forgot 
tluit their town had been founded in a swamp by 3 despised 
and humble tribe. 

One of the traditional accounts tells how the old men 
first discovered, ittioflihiic inacaihtic^ *in the middle of the 
rushes, in the middle of the recds*. those plants and anintak 
whose presence the god Uitzilnpochdi liad foretold ^ a 
white wittowp a white fr<jg and a white fish,* etc. 'And when 
they them the old rneR wept mid said, '"So ii (otir town) 
^ to be berCp therefore, since we have $cen those things tiiat 
UitzUnpochtii told ij$ of-** But the next night the god 
caUed the priest Quauheoat] (Eaglc-Serpeni) and said to 
him, *'Ob Quaulicoaiih you have seen all that is ihere^ dijw n 
in the recds^ and you have wondered at it. But Ustm: there 
b still another tiling that you have not Therefore go 
at once and seek out the UFwc/itii cartus upon which an 
eagle stands in Ids joy . , . It is there that we shall fix mir- 
selves; it b there iliat we sliali rule, that we shall wait, 
iliat we shall meet die various nadons and that with our 
arrow and oiir shield wie shall overthrow them. Our city 
of Mixico-Tcnochtitlan ahall be there, there where the 
eagle cries and spreads hts witip and eats, there where 
swims the tieh and there wheie the serpent is devoured; 
Mixico-Tcnochtitian; and there shall many things be 
brought about”/ 
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(iiiiiuJionjtl 111; uiicc caltcil tJic McxiauMi iogetiier tuLij 
them the wordd of tlie gcnl: and so, fulJi>witig hmi, dicy thnui 
their way into the atnong ihe watcr-pbiit^ iind 

the rushes^ and suddenly ^by the sidL- of a cave they (he 
cagle^ poked on a cactus, eating with delight . . . and the 
god calling to them said, “Oh ?Vtoxicant, xE is here." And 
they wept, ciying, “At last we have been wnrthy (of our 
god); we have deserved (the reward); with astoriLshmciit w'e 
have ficcti the aigni our city shall be lleTe^^^ ^rhk Jiappcftrd 
in the year ame acatl^ - rwd, the year 1325 of our era.*® 
The Codex Ascotit/an^^ symbolises the beginning of the 
Mexicans* life at Tenoditithm by a picture of Endiatis in 
boits^ fishing witli hook and tine or with nets, while other 
Indians with sticks drive the fish towards the open nets; 
around them arc water^birilB and tufts of reeds. This must 
in fact have been the manner of life of the Mexi^ns of (hat 
period. It wss in no respect different from that cd the little 
riparian tribes outside the towna, which gave up the greater 
part of their time to fishing and wildfnwting, Tiicy were 
called ^ibipa chkJdmeca, the bke-dw^ehing savages,*-" llicy 
w'cre armed with nets and with die ailaii, the spear * thro we ti 
which is u$cd to this day for the taking of wildfowl. They 
liad thjcir gods — Ailaua* “*he who carries the othfP^ Arimnid 
{from milb on arrow\ and water)* and Opochtiij 'ihe 

left-handed imn*p "he w'ho throws dans with his left hand' 
- gods who were still knotivn tn Mexico in cbssical times 
In the eyes of ihetow'nsfoUtof Colhuacdnt of Atzacapotsolco 
or of TcJtooco, the hlesicaits cannot have looked any bcitcr 
than tlie other ^kkc-dwclling iiavagcs\ 'fhey came to the 
urbim tribea on dry land when in the first place they needed 
bcoms^ phmks and stone to build their town* and diey paid 
in fiah and watcr-animak.*^ ^\lcanly, wretchedly^ they 
bixilt the house of UiizJlopochtls. The omtary tfiai tlicy 
raised up to him was vciy small, for living m a foreign bndi 
among the rushes and the reeds* where cxiuld they liavc 
found stone or timber.^ The Mexicans comc together and 
aiid, “Let ua buy atone and Uitibtf with whatever livts in 
ilic w'atcr, the fiah, tile ajcolotl* die frog, the crayfish, tlte 
the watcf-snakc* the watcr-B)% the worm of the 
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lake, the duck, the cuiufulE, tlic swan aiid all the bkds that 
live Oil the wafer. With tht^c ^all buy the ftune and 
(he timber"At the beguimitg erf the tixtectith centtiiy the 
fjietnqfy of this time waa celebrated once a year* during 
the fea^l of the month The priests w^eot to 

bathe ceremoniahy in the kke, and one of them, the 
ch*jlfktuhqu<icmtli (titeraJly "the pritigt qf the precious stone*, 
that jg to say, ‘of the. wattr^) uttered the ritual formula, 
"‘rhifl [g the plate of the serpent^s anger, the humming of 
the water-mo*qiiito, the flight of the wild-duck, the murmur 
of the white rushed/ Al thi.s everybody leapt into ihe 
watcr^ splashing with hands and feet and mtttating the 
cries of waterfowl. 'Same cafled like dueled (iittraliy %poke 
duck* ~ amaukilittoa) others like herons, ibis or egrets/ And 
this Same rite was icpeatcd on four CDnseentive daya/* 
nicre b ever)' reason to believe that the place where 
Quauhcoail and his companions sau* the eagle and ihtr 
serpent was the aame as that ivhkh^ in the ^xteenth century, 
waa to become the site of the temple of Uit^opochth; that 
i$i somew'hat to die north-easi of the present c^thednd and 
at about three hundred and thirty yards in tlic yome 
direction from the middle of the large square Lhat is now 
called the Zdcalo, All the tradiiimi$ agree in stating that the 
finrt temple, which wa$ no more thou an ^^ratory', oj/rwAca///, 
VfSts built e?E3ctty on this spot; the succeeding rulers spared 
FKithlng to give Uitzilopochtll a temple worthy of him, but 
the buildings the pyramids and the holy pbees of the 
subsequent rcigtts shvuys arose on the same emplacemcnit, 
on the sacred ground pointed out by the god hirudin 
Tlic imperial pabces were built roimd this religious centre 
of the rmtitm^ and from here, too^ radiated the main 
of the dtj'^s devebpmcnL The Meccan city h above all 
the ttmpb ^ the glyph that means "the fall of a tow n" is a sym¬ 
bolic temple half-OTertumed and burning, ^^le v^rv betng 
of the cityp tht people and die state b ^mmed up in tliis 
" house qfgod'p which is the literal meaning of the Aztec ^etJcuifr. 

Ibc original cenire of Mexioo rested on firm and even 
rocky grounds the temple was bmlt ‘by a cave*, osii/tfmpti. 
It was in fact the top of an bland in the middle of tlte swamp 
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in a wide bay nf tht hktu Around Tcnocbdtbn the share 
made b sweeping ctirve, a great art suidded with and 

villagn- AtzcapotzatcQ and Tiacopaii to tJic Coymein 
lo the siiuth, TeftjikaiQ to the nonh. 'Fhe great salt bte of 
Te^Lcoco stretched ea^^ards* and on the south stood the 
fnesh-vater takes of Xochimilco suid Chako, Other tsbuds 
and blets rose above the surface of the bay around 
'renochtitkn, particularly tlic bknd which was at firsi 
called XaltelolEso (sand^hilJock) and tliun U'iatclulcu (earth- 
hillock). Tills stood iinmcdiaEeSy to the nortli of tlie site of 
the tempk of L^itzilopociitli. llie islanci of TIateloIco was 
separated from the isknd of Tenochtitkn by no more than 
an arm of the lake, which was aftcmTitds spanned by a bridge. 

It muft have been a most prodigious Labour for these 
first gonerattEms of Mexicans to adapt the network of iskts^ 
sand-banks and mud-banks^ deep and shallow marshes — to 
org-.diiise it for the purpot^e;? of living. Tlie Aztecs were 
nbligedj as an amphibious people in m amphihiotta environ^ 
ment, to fabricaie thdf own earth by piling up sludge on 
Rifts made of rtishes; they had to dig oinab, make embank- 
rnents, build causeways and bridges: and os the popubtbrr 
Inirrcased what are now called urban problems arose, und 
they bccuine more and more difficult to resolve* 

The feict that a great city could be founded in stich 
conditions, and that it could growv created by a people with 
no land* is a pnxjf of truly miraculous ingenm;^ on their 
part and of astonislijng pnr^verance. The pride that they 
later showv^d was not withaul its ju^uGciilioii; for how gifeai 
EA distance lhcr€ was between tlie wretched hamlei of straw 
Iiuts cowcfifig in die reeds and the shining metrppnlis pf 
the sbiteeoih century. It k scarcely surprising dint the 
Aztecs khould have been so strtmgly moved by the splendid 
destiny tliat hud dian^ed them from a poor and aolitary 
people into the richest and most fMwerfuL 

EXTENT AND POPttLiTtaN 

At the time of the Spankli conquest the City of Atcxico 
covered both Tcnochditan and Tktelolco. 'ITiis "Greater 
Mexico" was » recent creiititin. Tlatclulco had lieen peoplrd 
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by MU {Jli^buut rroiti the Mcxiijaii tribi!^ who liMii t'uunded 
their IIWD city under ;i dynast}* that CMtnc frotu Aucaputailccj 
- a city tltat ptui^pered in war and trade. But die 
rulens could riui liear the presence of a rivia) town fur lon§* 
j rival aJtd ii relative not a bnwstioi from them, 'riie 
natdnkan^ ihcniaeh ea provided ihc pretext for the quaritdr 
tlieir king MoqtiiuixtUi who had married a sister of the 
emperor vVxayai^tl* treated his wife wLili coivicmpc; he wus 
also an ambitious, rcstlm man^ and he strove to ally himacif 
trith other cities in tlie valley sgalnst Mexico. Retattons 
reached such g pitch of bittcnujss that war broke out: in 
^473 Aatecs invaded 'riatcUiko and took the great 
temple. Motpiiiiixtli was hurled from the top of the 
pjTaniid and dashed to pieces. From that time ijii 'rLitetDlt3i:» 
lost its separate identity and was incorpomed into the 
capital under the ordcre of a governor, 

As a cDnseqocnce die dty stretched southwards Econi the 
northern limits of TlaTelolcQ,^ oppej^site the shorc-vilLsge of 
'repeyacnc* as far as the marshes which gradually merged 
into the lake; the soialliern boundary of die urban area ivas 
shown by a series of named locdities - "roltctico (^at the 
edge of the ruahes')^ Acmlan (*the pLu^ of the reeds*)* 
Xihuitonco (^the meadow*), .-Hikapan {'whitish waicr'^i 
l^cpctittaii ('beside the hjlF) atsd .Amanalco (^the poo!*), 
in the wcftl^ the dty slopped at abmit the line of the present 
Colic BiicoreLif at Atliimpa (^the water^s edge^) and at 
Chichimecapan ('ibe river of the Chichiniccs^). In the cast 
it siTctched aa far os Artixoci {'at tlie surface of the water*) 
where the Open water of I^ke Tc^co™ begom The W’hole 
was in the furni of a square: witJt cadi ride mcasurirtg about 
5^200 yarda, and it ojvered *ume £,500 acres, h is w^onh 
rccallingp for the sake of com|iari$nn, that Roirie, within the 
Aurdian Wall^ conhuned acres. This entim iirca had 
been transformed by two centuries nf labour into a geo¬ 
metrical network of eanoh and raised earthworks organised 
around two prindpat centm^i tb: great temple and the 
squatc of Tci\achtltbn and the gre^t tcinple and the square 
of 'ITatdolco; and ahoul several secondary centres, the 
didereni dbiricts or quarters. 
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Pew' aubject:^ m absctirc m qinute^r^ <if Mi-xico. 
h can be taken fur .t fact that the unit calletl the lolpu/U 
('group €if houAtja") or tJic ihntmoilti ('hfruse nurroutided by 
a hedge") die base of \ztec sodety, and it wsa ihercfore 
ahown in the teniturid divkiun that Is ttie visible image 
of that society In lemiA of lancL The Spanish chfonicim 
usuEiUy tranAiatcd thb by harrio, a quartet; und modem 
American oiitbor^i mac the word danJ^ In my opinion the 
old Spaniards understood the facts better dtan Llic modern 
archeolo^ata. *C]an' brings to mind various laws of marriage 
atid lineage, or evtn a tmetn, and it geema to me less appit)^ 
pmic to the situation as it is tri<iwn than 'qiiartcri, w'hich 
stands for a territorial entity. I’he ailputH was above all a 
terrritory, the oimmim property of a ccrmih numbeT of 
famdiCiS which shared it among themselves in order to 
e2:ploit it accordtng to bm tliat we slialL treat later on. It 
had the elements of on autanon^oua adrninistmdoo under 
the command of the ra/pn/irr, an elected head; and it had 
its own. temple. 

It is likely that the miputti remained the essential nucleus 
of die tribe during itsmigntitiii and up until the foundatkm of 
the dtj% flow many were tlicrc then? We know the names 
of seven early tuIpuHi, but it caiuiot be absotuiely asserted 
tliai (lierc fiad not been more of them. Ttyrozomoci'' Ikts 
fifteen at the time when the Aztecs art their march were 
about to reach Tub. that is so say, at the end of the twelfth 
century. There were perhaps rw'cnty at die beginning of the 
urban period- but that does not prove that their uumbet 
may not have inert^cd between the fourteenlh and sixteenth 
ccnturics^^ In any cose one must add thc-^rr/pfilJf of 'rbtelulco 
after it was annexed; we know sevefi of thcae^ which were 
merchants^ quarters; but it b reasonahlc lo suppose that 
there were others. And las^tly there were some quarterXt as 
for example that of Airuintlan^ occupied by specIrLtists in 
fcathcr-tni^saiCp which seem to hove tMien inoorporated into 
the dtj’ cumparailvely bidy. However it may be* the plan 
of Mexico dmwn up by the Iramed Abate'’ in 1789 shows 
no fewer tlian stxty-ninc named localities in Tcncjchtitbiv and 
Tbteblco: it cannot be aflirmed ihai all tbcssc localities 
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cofresponded with an nutnber of mlputh\ but it is 

ccf uin that many of thimi did. 

Apart from this, n new kind of divbu>n wo* instiluttrd a 
little after the foundation of Meaueb. The traditional 
aizeokiats attribute it to Urtzilopoehtli The whole 

city was cut into four in rclatiiiii to the great icmpb" 

in the north, Cuepopafi (‘the place of the blossoming of 
the flowera^); in the east, Tcopan (*thc quarter of the god\ 
that is to savp *of the temple*); in ihe south, Moyotbn (*tht 
place of the moaquitoes'), a pofticuiarly suitable name, fur 
tt was ihcfc that the camds and the streets ended in maf^he? 
which, in cobnbl weft called Cicnagni de San Antonio 

Abad and Cicnaga de !a Piodad; and m the irnest Ajctocalcu 
('beside the house of tlio herr>ns*), This subdivision into 
four gre^t sections bad become so much a port of daily life 
that tlie Spianiards kept it throughout ihe whole colonial 
period, merely giving the four regions Christian names: 
Santa Marla b Redonda (Cuepopan), Son Pablo (Ti^cpan)^ 
San Juan (Moyoikn) and Sail Sebafithin (Aatacalco). 

It IB cU^ that tbU division into four fiarts, aacriticd lu 
the chief god of the tribe, Itad a primarily administrative and 
governmental character, it was a controUing network 
superimposed upon tlie multiplicity n( the iatptitti old arid 
newj eadi of thL-$e great sections had its ow^n temple and a 
rnlLitary chief appointed by tlic central autho^it)^ In this the 
new section w'as cssenlMly different from the talpullit 
which elected iti head: furthemiDie. the uc^v section 
possessed no bnd. 

"llius the wftoLe urban area was organised about its 
principal and secondary centres: the calpuJG^ each with its 
temple and its tdpochcutli (*young men's house", a kind of 
religious and military^ college); the four sections^ with their 
temples; and finaily the great re^^atfi of Tenochtidan and 
Tlatclolcoj the Imperial palaces and the govemmenl 
buildings. 

Wliat wft$ the dly^^ popuktion? No census hoi come 
down to us, although the Aztec emperors bad the mc-ans of 
knowing at last tlic nutitbcr of families living in Mexico. 
The conquerom estimuted the number of houuLholds or 
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inhabited houses ai figures ranging from 60^00010 120,000.^ 
It remains to he decided how many pcrsaiis, upon an 
average, made up a houachnld. Families were large, and 
the rullfig class was polygamous. Torquemada allows that 
a household combined from 4 to lo tndividuaU, and tf one 
folbwn him one has the avemgt: of 7 for each house. But 
this figure is probably an undercstinuite. for many Mc^dcans 
had some of those sen^ts of inferior status whom we 
inaccurately term slaves. 1 admit that my figure is atbkmy, 
liJid I deept)^ regret it* but m a better one is tacking, it may 
be accepted tliat TcnochtitLan-TIatelolco coimted ^^000 tu 
100,000 bouBehoIds of 7 persons, or a total ptipuLaiion of 
from 560,000 to 700,000souls. Let us say that the popuhttinn 
was certainly above 500,000 and pmbabiy bebw i ,000,000. 

Of cmirse, we arc spooking here only of the capiLil 
itself: but it is a fact iliat at the period in question many of 
the towna and vUlages on the dry land were no more than 
suburban satellites of the city. Even when they had kept the 
outw^u'd forms of sdf-gtn^emmcnL as I’lacopan had done^ 
their real standing was that of more dependencies of the 
capital. Thh was the case v^ilh Atzcapot^alcu, Chapultepec^ 
Coyoacan, Uitzilopochco, I^tapalapun, CoLhimiiin, MesJ- 
caltatinco^ latacalcu, etc.-diat is to say* practicdly every- 
tiling dwt now mokes up the Federal District of the Republic 
of Mexico, 

They were rich suhdirbdf as the Spaniards noted when 
they arrived,^* Curt^ remarts^^ that the towns on the aborc 
stretched right down into the lake itself, which seem9 to 
show that their population was inercaaing^ and ibst in order 
to make room the people on ilic dry land were building nut 
in tlie manner that whs usual in TeouchiitLifi. || wm, 
therefore, an enormous conurliation, which, having spread 
it&elf on the shoix, vm now eating its ^vny into the lake - a 
vast urban area that embraced more thou t«ooOkOoo human 
being^^ 

CENmU. APPEAILVMCE; ROADS AND TBAFI^IC 

As BemoL Dm says, die conquistadwres *^vv dung^ unseen^ 
nor ever dreamed"' all the cyc-wHtnesso concur in the 
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astonishing splendour of the dty^ Even Cort&i the mo^t 
coldly calculating of them b 11| free m bis ptabe of the 
beauty of the buildLngs;. ajid he. parttcnlsrly noticics the 
gardettfir fiametimes emba/ited, wmetijnes at ground level 
He speaks of the t^idCp straight stieet^^ and the traBtc of the 
hunts on the oanak beside thettL; of the aqueduct bringing 
fresli water into the town: and of the size and .ictivitv of the 

T t 

markets. 

The proud hidalgo, writing to Charles goes so far as 
to say tliat tlie Ifidians 'iivc almost ns wc do in Spaini and 
with quite as much orderliness/ He adds, 'it k wonderful to 
sec how much sense they bring to the doing of cverj-thing/i* 

On the i3th of November, ijtg, four days after their 
entry into Mexico, Cortes and his chief eaptaliis went to 
see the uiarkct and the gicnt [eitiple of Tlatclolco witii the 
emperor Mfiiccuhzoma 11. They' went up the ^4 steps of 
ihe and siood on the platform ai the mp of tlie 

pyramid, in Front of the sarsirtuary. Mntccuhzoma tcaok 
Cortis by the hand 'and told him to look at die great city 
and alt the other tsTWHsf near tiy im the lake and the many 
vLlliigcs built on the dry bud . *. tliii great accursed temple 
svas so high that from ihe top of it everything could be seen 
perfectly. And from up there we saw the tltree cause 
that lead into Mexico-die caOR'W-ay of Iztapakpufi, by 
which ■w^c bud come four earlier; the causeway of 
Tlacopaii, hy whkb w^e wco: Lter to on the night of 
tiur great drfeat^^ . . , and that of Teptyacac# Wc saw' die 
aqueduct lhat com« from thapulicpec 10 supply the town 
with sweei water, and at intervok along the three causeways 
the bridges whichi let the waler flow frcim one part of the 
lake to another^ Wt saw a multitude of boats upon the 
grcnl take* some aiming with provisions, some gobig off 
loaded with roexchaodise . . . and in these tow™ we ^aw 
icmplca and omtoriee shaped like toum and bastbns^ all 
shming ivhitc^ a wonderful thing to behold. And wt 
the terraced liO'iises, and oLoug the cauEeveays other towers 
and ebapeh that looked tike fiirtresses. So* luivttig gazed at 
all this and rdlected upon it, we turned our eyes to tlie 
great market-phice and the host of people down there who 
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w^fc buying md seiling; the hum ami the niurmut of their 
i^*oice8 CDuld have been heart) for more than a tengtie. And 
among us wtm »oIdim who had been in many parts of the 
woflJ^ 3t Constantinople, aU aver Italy and m Rome; and 
they aaid they had never $een a market so well ordered^ m 
Lirgc imd so crowded with people,’^* 

The witnesses all record tfit same impressionr lofty 
towers rising everywhere above the wliite* dat-ronfed 
huuses; a methudicah crowded busyrtca^f aj&of an ant-heap t 
a ptirpetual coming and going of boats upon the lake and the 
canals. Meet of the houses single-storeyed^ low, rOCEangular^ 
flat*rocjfed. Indeed^ only great mcn''s liouscs w'etc adowed 
to have nvo floors; and in any case it is obvious that buildings 
raised upon pUca in n yielding soil were in danger of collapsing 
as :^oon as tljcy passed a given wrighi, except in chc oom- 
paratively rare case of their being buili on a solidtir island 
or ideL 

The majority of tlie houses, with thdr window]^ fa^defi 
hiding a private hfr Ird in the interior cnurtymls, must 
Iwvc been like those of an Aiub town^ except diat tlicv were 
built along straight mads and canals^ lu the suburbs there 
were probably stiU to be found die prirnjtiv*e huts of tlic 
early davSi with their w'slb made of reeds and rniid^ and their 
roofs of gT^6 or slraw^; but on the other hand, the nmtex 
Oiic came to the great ieocaiti and the imperial paiacc^^ the 
grander and the moie luxurious the hou^ea bc^mc; there 
were the pjikces of tlic high ofhdab and those that the 
provincial digniLiries bad to k<rep up in the capital, and then 
llic oftidal buildings such as the House of the Eagles^ a 
54^it of militar}.^ dub, the ^a/mefac^ or higher coltcge^r the 
tl4J€fxhraltit or strsetudBs. 

There no monntmy in dJ this. Here ^nd there, from 
among the clo^c-packed ruofa, the pyramid of a local 
temple would rise up ; in some strceia the houses served ss 
stalls for jeweSters, or for gnldsmitliB, or for workm ia 
feathers; in others there would be the warehoua^ of the 
merchants. And although there was Uttk free space apart 
from the great squared* Mexico was not a town vriiJmut 
verdure: eadi bouse had its ijwti inner cuuiti and the 
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Aztecs Kave alwayi had a passion for finwers. TTiem were 
stiU the mixed flo^ver and x^egetable gardens of the eountry 
round the suburban huts, sotnetimes msuh on the fluattng 
Mimmpas; and rhe flat roofo of the great men's palaces were 
crowned with grecn. 

"The principal streets/ writes Coitis.^* ‘are vety wide 
and very straight. Some of these, and dl the snwalicr streets, 
are made as to the one half of carlhi whik the otlier is a 
canal by which the tndbns travel in boats. And all these 
streets, from one end of the town to the other, are opened 
in such a \vtiy tb^i the water cm completely c^x^ss them. All 
these openings - and some are veiy wide - arc span ned by 
bridges made of very solid and wdhworked beams^ so diat 
across many of thezn ten liorseinen can Htk abreast/ 

'Fhis description is confirmed by another witness**: half 
of each street wus surfaced witli beaten earth, Hke brick 
pavings and the other half w^as occupied by a cajial- He adds, 
^Ticrc arr also great streets wltcrc there is water and 
nothing eLic; and these are used only for boatH and barges, 
according to llsc custom of the countryJ for without these 
no one could nmve about the sirects nor come out of their 
houses.* And he speaks of ihr peupk ^talking sis tliey go 
along, some on the land, tlic others on the: water.* 'ITiis 
whole network of streets was cut by w ooden bridges w^hich 
coidd be temoved if neccssar)". as the Spaniards found to 
thdr cost when the Azteta drove them out of the towTi. 

Throughout its whole extent, even to its centre (for one 
could row into the palace of Motecuhzoma) Mexico was a 
eiiy of kke-dwcUcra, and it vvas joined Li> ihc shore by the 
three raised cau^ivayg thal Cortib and Diaz ^peik of. 
The nonhem causeway^ starting from 'rbitetolcOp rcsiched the 
land at Tcpeyacac, at the fool of the EiilU where the sanetuary 
of ToriMit^np the mothcr-goddesat *our revered mother** 
used to be^ and where there is now the basilica of Our liady 
of Guadalupe, llic western causeway linked Tcnochritlfln 
with the satellite lowvi of 'Flacopan. The third, to the south, 
made a fork, of w^hich the soudi-wcs! arm firusbed at 
Coyoacin, and the eastern at I^^tapalapan. At the junction 
of the arms stood a twv>-Uiwcred redoiihti soitottnded by a 
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high wall with two gated in it, an J entirety coraiimiiding the 
approaciiea. It seema that it was unly the sautbem wixw^y 
that had hciii\ fartihrd in thia wa.yi for it was from this 
side that the force* of Ue^EOtadneo^ m uneonquened city on 
the other side of the volcamics, might one tby bunch un 
attudiE. 

These niised ri>acb were as much dikes as causeways, and 
the ahallovvncss of the lake had made Ihe building of them 
CompaniLivel.y i!asy! the oomtmLrtion had begun with hvo 
parallel lineal of pilcfl^ and then itc Space between them had 
been filled with stonea and hoiien earth. Here and then? the 
dike was broken to let tlie water How under woodcji bridges, 
for the lake liiid quite violent eurreiiu. at times, and It would 
have been dangerous to bottle them up. 'ilie roads that w^ete 
thus formed by the top of the dikes were amply wide 
tu^ough, as Cortes says,** for eight ho-rsemen abreast: the 
one that ran from [i^oipabpan to Mewoo was about fiye 
miles lotig^ and, according to Uetnal it 'ran so 

straight iliai it bcfit neither litlb nor nitich/ 

"^riie causeways showed the main lirt^ nlut^g which the 
city tiad developed from its onglnal centre: one ads rsn 
from norih to south along the line from Tepeyacac to 
l^lateloli^o to the gre^t temple of Tenochtitbn snd m to 
Coyoacan; and another from va^t to cast^ from Tbcopan 
to the middle of 'renochtttbn. Easiw^rda the town had b^n 
Slopped by the open hke^ and one hod to go by w^ater to 
*rexcoco, the atartlng^placc for the inlan d journey towards 
the mysterious Hot l^ands, w^iuch liad alw'a)^ fascinated the 
India n a of the liigh centm] plaim 

fUSLLC BUtLlHNqs, SQUARES ANU fc*AHKKr-i‘l_AC£S 
’Vhcrc were certainly maps of M«ico in the day^ before 
Cortes, h b impossible that the Asttcc administration, 
which had scribes continually keeping the (and-registera 
and tax-accounts up m date, should have neglocted the 
capital itsdh Besides, we know that the first duty of each 
talputlei 'ms the keeping and if necessary the revision of 
the "pointings" which show'cd lii$ district and iu» subdiviaiun 
among tlie families. 
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Unfortunatdyt rione of these documents has been pre¬ 
sented. ITic Mexican natiniui] museum of ajithropolog)' and 
hiBUory does have one prcctous fragment, tlie *agave-piiper 
rnap% which is OTTtairdy only a little later than the conquest; 
but the piece that b left sliow's no more than a small part 
of the town to the cast of Tbtebloo. Such as it b, Jiowcver^ 
this plan^J gives a good idea of the structure of due districts^ 
with ihdr cqiid pb^ titarked off by omals ^ind streets atid 
ciit by the main traffic-axterics. 1 only mention tlic dtimsy 
pbn attributed to Cort® for the sake of completeness: it is 
almost entirely useless, whh its childbh embt^hments and 
its little pictures in which the villages around tlic city are 
shown crowned by towers in the Eumpean manner. 

Furthermore, aa the buildings of Tenocfatitlan w'crc the 
viednui of a systematic vandsdbm dmost without a parallel 
in history both during the and immediately after tlse 
surrender of the emperor Cmuhtcmotzin, it b exceedingly 
difficult to sav exactly where tlie open spaces tvere, or to 
desenhe their surrounding edittces. One can only base one¬ 
self upon die mure or Ic;^ exact accoujiUi 4>f die chroniclers^ 
and iipiju the results of that amount of archeological digging 
that has been pussiblc in the heart of ihe nuKlern dt)'; 
tliough one may also argue hy amtfcigy and reconstiiuie ilie 
main tines of die public buildings of Mexico by the example 
of the A^terc architecture outside the capital which the 
conquerors left altme^ cspcdiahy the pyramid of Tenayuca-^ 

The central square of Tenochtitlan seems to have a>- 
iiiddrd almost exactly with the present Zdcalo of IVtcxico 
City, k w'as tlicxeforc g rectangle of some 175 by 200 yards, 
with Its shorter sidles on tiic north and souths The northern 
dde was limited by a part of the precinci of tile great temple, 
wliida at tliis point was dominated by ihr pyramid of a 
temple of the sun; (he soudi was bordcicd by a canal 
running from cast to west; the cast by tlie houses of high 
dignitaries^ most probably of two storeys; and the west by 
the front of the imperial palace of Motecuhzoma 11 ^ which 
stood where the palace of the president of the republic now 
stands^ ^lic palace which had belonged to Axayacad (146^ 
14S1) and in which the Spaniards stayed when they' tlrst 
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arrivirtl in Mexico, stood immedbtdy to thr north of the 
homeo of the dignitaries, and its \¥esteni front looked on 
to the precinct of the great tompJe. This huge square wa* 
reached by the canal already nienttoried, by the caiiseway 
from IztapaUpAA, Vb^hidi ran along the side of Motccutizonia’s 
palace to end at the sntilh gate of the tcrnpJei or by a >'arieiy 
of smaller streets. The causeway from Tlacopan followed 
very nearly the line of the present Calk Tacuba. and 
running along the side of Axayaeatl’s palace, came out in 
the uestem precinct of the temple.^* 

The subsoil of the modem Xdcaln as well as rhe foonda- 
tions of the buildings that sumHind ti are literaliy crammed 
with the remains of Aatec sculpture, statues and pieces of 
bnnken numumciits and bas-reliefs. It has been possible to 
dig out aottic of them, pacticulariy the stone of Tizoc, the 
famous Aztee calendar, and the teoiaiii of the holy w'ar. 
Others, whose position ts known, arc sdll waiting to he 
eeoovered: yei many others arc certainly lost for e^tr, 
.\lthougJi it is somcwti.it ^Hiiled by shops and commercial 
buildings, this great central square is splendid enough 
today, with lt» cathedral and the presidential palace; hut 
what H prodigious effect it must have liad upon the beholder 
in the 'I'eno^titlan of MoteeuhEoma. State and religion 
eumhmed their highest manifestations in this one place, and 
^ey gai'c a deep impression of tiicir majesty: the while 
frentB of tlic pulses, their hanging gardens, the variegated 
crowds jKiperually coming and going in tltc great gateways, 
the crenellated wall of the UoeaUi, and atanding nway one 
beyond another in the distance like s people of unmoving 
giants, the pVTomitls nf the gods, crowned by their many- 
coloured sanctuaries, where the clouds of’ incense rose 
between batmers uf precious feathers. 'Ihe upward sweep of 
the temples and the lutig treRqulUity of the palaces joined 
there, as if to unite both the hopes of men and the divine 
providence in the miiintenance of the csiablkhed order, 

One of the prime duties of the sovereign since the begin¬ 
ning of the dty had been *tbe defence of the temple of 
IHtzilopochtli*. ft was ibts task that the magnates had 
specifically entrusted u> the second emperor^ UitzUluitl 
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(i^g5-t4r4), anil to Itzcoati^ the true founder of the A^tec 
power-’** 

It Beems that the third ruler» Chiuialpopocap wished lo 
enlarge the lemple; and perhaps^ if the weakness of his city 
and bis own personal mlafortujie dlowcd be did begin 
to build: but the hrst really important works w'ere under¬ 
taken in the leign of Motccuhzoma I Ulinicamina,^* ^riiis 
emperor bad the idea of asking the neighbouring cities to 
join in the enierprbei and more or less willingly Colhuscdfii 
CuitldhuaCp Coyoacdn^ Mizqnic and Xochimiloo agreed to 
supply the necessary materiab, particuLixly stone and !imc. 
The people of Chaleo^ however, refused their hefp, and this 
was one of the causes of the long war that ended in their 
defeat. 

The work Lasted two yrars. The temple was built on a 
pyramid, who$e lop w-as reached by three flights of steps: 
the chief flight was on tlic $oulh facci the othci^ on the cast 
and west, and the sum of oil these steps w-as jSOj wbicb 
wos the number of dap in the year with the unfoitunHte 
five bst days cut otf - that is to 120 steps in each 
flight. The building wxis inaugiinted tu 1455 after the 
victory of Motccuh^oma I over the lluoxtecs, and the 
Huastec prisoners were the first of the teinp[e> *acrificc3-3^ 

That, at any ratc^ 12 the stodilbnr but U may be asked 
whether tliis docs not assign an earlier date to the temple 
than tile truth allows. For if in fact the edifice had already 
reached its full ai^e in the time of Motcculunjma Ij it is 
difficult tD see what the labours of the subsequent reigns 
cm have accumpliidicd, 'niere is cvciy reemn to think 
that the of Uitcibpochtli was built up in sticca^ive 

stages, like most of the IVIcxicsn pyramitk: similarly it is 
most prt^bable that the temple, as it was rebuilt by 
Motecuh^ma Ilhuicamina^ was not as large aa it was to 
become in bter days. 

Axayucatl did something towards the equipment of the 
building chat bis predecessor had left him: he set up the 
huge flacrjfichil stonc^ the q^mihl^matacatt^ ('the disk of 
stone of the dglea*) which was sdd to have been brought 
firnm Coyoaedn by 50,000 men with topes and rollers. But 
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ii waa m the reigns of Tizoc and AoJtcarti^*' that the great 
was finished and asanmed tl(e uppearancc in which 
it WBA &TBt to be seen by the Eiirt^pean^^ 

In the national museum of Mexico there is a sculptured 
stele that coin mem orates its imiugimtictn. Tlu^ stiows the 
tivo empeeoi^, cadi with the hieroglyptuc of hia name, 
and it is dated ffucuei tuail^ *eight - fl&cd^ or 14S7 by our 
reckorung, Tiaxi, who iLad appaiendy licgun the new 
work, had ofdy been dead one year. 

In the Codex Telleriano^Reme/uis*^ we ace two stages in 
this undertaking.. Under the reign of TfctoC, in mui aead^ 
'four-^ need' or (483* 'the first stone was Laid in the great 
temple that the Christians found when they first came inio 
this countrj\* In the paintifig liiat sliows the fuHawing year, 
jTtacmili iecpiUl^ *ftvc-flinr, the glyph that means the year 
Has a line connecting it w^ith a drawing of a pyramid mi^dc 
of four elements raked on a four-ungled base, with two 
blood-stained stairways: a eactm, the symbol of 1 enochtitlaii, 
stands upon the topmost platform. ^Fhc Spanish gloss reads. 
''ITie vilbge of Tzinacantepix rebelled against its overlords, 
the Mexicans. They attacked it and made such a butchery 
chat scarcely a soul was left alive, for all the prisoners were 
taken to Mexico uj be sacrLficed there in the grtat temple^ 
tvhieh nm ai tJini time ttili wijiiihhed-' 

For 1487 tilt glyph of the year ehinufi aeatl, *dghi- 
reed** is joined to a tonple, hui this time it i$ certainly a 
finished temple, with two sonctuanes side by side on the 
top of ihe pyramidi one with red on its roof and around im 
door* the other with blue, 'ITie meaning of these details will 
become apparent Uten A line joins the temple to a tlc^nauiif^ 
a firc-stick; and from tlie firepsUck escape flames and 
smoke, W'hich symbolise the c4nxtnoiuid new fire that wj^ 
lit for the InauguratLon of the shrine. Another line leads 
from the fire-sticL to the glyph for Tenochtidan* and this 
£uoce$&ion of pictures may thus be read, *!n the year eight- 
teed the (double) teocutti of TeiiochiiUan was Umugumed ' 
At the side of these there is a man wrapped in an embroidered 
cloak; he is se^^ted upon a kind of chair with a back^ the 
royaJ kpolli. and above it there is p sign rep resenting a 
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fabulous w^ter-crcaiurc of ihc laie,, tbe this is the 

emperor of the same And finallyp below the pictitre 

of the tempk and arDund it there arc warriors Crowned 
with white feathers md down^ the ritual ornaments of the 
human sacrifices, together with fiames of ilie icovns frotn 
which they came - XiahcostCp Cuetlastlan and Tiapulkn. 
Below the wamors ia wTitten the sign xtipdpitH ( 3 ,ooo) 
twice, and the sign c^tisfmili (400) ten timesp which U 
^,ODO altogether. The drawings may he interpreted, ‘Ori 
this occasion Atiitzotl caused 20^000 warriors to be sacrificed; 
they came from XiubcoiiCi, Cuctlaxtbm. and T^apotlan.* 
The Spanish glosa ia somewhat inexact; it reads, "'Fhc great 
tempk of Mexico vras finbdted and made perfect. The old 
men say that in that year were sacrificed 4^000 men brought 
from the prorisiccs overcome in war** 

We BbaU return to the ^rific^ bicr* and for il\c moment 
we shall cotifitic ourselves to stating that the great temple, 
in the form that tl^e Spantards found it in 1519, had been 
inaugurated by Auitzotl 32 years before. Unfortunately the 
Jcsoriptions and accounts written after the conquest are 
often ohscurc; under the name of ’grtat temple* dicy treat 
^metimes the temple of Uiirilopochtli and the complex of 
religious buildings in the middle of the city, and sometimes 
the temple of TbtrlnloOp Wc must eAtlravour to dbtLiiguiah 
between these dilTerent building^^* 

Tc begin vHtIt the temple of Uitzilopochdi itself: it wa& 
in fed a double temple^ as the Cotkx Tellman^-Rerntmis 
shows « - and this picture is cm^finned by several other 
ducunieniSp for examplcp the illustrations of the text of 
Sahagun in the Madrid maniificript, and the C^dextif 157^. 
llie pymnud rented upon a rectangular base w hose north- 
south axis was tio yards long and its east-west uts RH; the 
pyramid made up of four or perhaps five elements, cadi 
iiage being smaller than the one below it. Only the western 
face of the pyramid hstd stepsp a v-ery' wide double stairway 
edged by balustrades which hnkhed almotst verticaity before 
reaching the platform at the top. llic stairs had a balustnide 
at the edge which began with great serpent^s heads; one of 
these heads wm recently expus^ in an excavation near the 
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KiiShicdrAL "!lie i^tainvay had 1 14 ^cp%t and it ow af ihp 
hightet kftomi In Mexico - the tempk of Toccoco hud 
of 117 and diat of Cholub according tn Ibrnd 
The height of the pyramid was probably aiiout too feet. 

The two sanctuaries werv raised side by side upon the 
dal top of this eooETRoUfl plinth: the one on die norths 
pointed white and blue, was sacred to TMoc, the very 
andent god of rain and green gruwthj ilie one on the ^juthp 
onmmented with carded skulk painted while on 0 red 
background, to Uitzilupochtli. Eoxdi upcticd towstnk die 
west by a wide door that had the aamfickl sione in 
front of it, 

'ITie twin rook^ pyramidal in stiape, were made of a 
wooden frame covered with ctmieni and time, and they w^ere 
prolonged skywards Uy a kind of wall or crest verj' like 
those [hat are found upon Alayati buildings and which are 
designed to increase their apparent height." TJie n>cif of 
the sanctuujy of *rbbc encircled by a wavy wreath of 
shells to symboJjsc waterp while that of Uitzzlupochili was 
decorated with buttertlii;^—fire and son. Where the 
balustrades ran up to the platform there were statues of 
men \rith their hand:$ arranged to hold the polei of the 
baimm that were hoisted on certain great holidays^ - 
hanneta macte of (ho ^splendid leathers of tropical bircb.. 
These Hag-holders were a particuiar characteristic of 'rokcc 
architectitre and sculpiurct which the .\ztecs hsd adopterL-^^ 

Serpents^ hcadsp side by ^dCp formed a ^het^e of s^akr^^ 
i'0aSep<mrIit aU ruiind the p^Tamid; this was abo typically 
Toltcc**^ 

Such was the monutiiem that ros^ in die centre of the 
city and the empire ^ colossal yet harmronious tn ita dtmenS EOnst 
surrounded w^ith veneration and with terror. It wa^ said 
that uncountable golden jewek and gems had been bidden 
in the fatindatiuns^ mixed with the stones and the cement 
by tile order of die entfKtrorfi; Bernal Diaa avers that thb 
tradidoti was true and that when the Si^ankrds destmyed 
the t^uiUi they found the buried trea^rc," 

At the time of ivhich we are speaking, the double temple 
of Tlaloc and OitzUopocIidj waa not alonc^ By its size and 
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its height it isnis the dotninMit tnember of veritable 
religious city studded with pyramids and enclosed by a 
serpen [-lieaded wall [io^tt^panili) which must have measuml 
some 440 jufds in length from east to west, snd 330 to 
width. This wall mi along the Aide of the central square and 
then by the palace of Motecuhzoma, following the pre&cnt 
Calle dc U Maneda. Eastwarda it went by the modem 
Calle de Carmen and the Correo Mayor, westwards by the 
streets of the Monte dc Piedad and of Santo Domingo* To 
the north it gave upon a canal parallel to that which bordered 
the square and the imperial palace, m wc have sotin. ITie 
wall had three or perhaps four gates; they were fortihed 
and *a!l the rooms were hllcd with weapons of different 
kitids/^^ lliey were guarded by a garrison of picked 
men- TJtc somh gale was the starting-point of the cauaew^y 
to I^stapalapAfi and Coyoac^, the nortli of rise cause¬ 
way to Tepeyacae* and fmro tlie west gate started the 
causeway to Ttaonpan. 

SahagufV*'' lists no few'cc than 78 buildings or ebsses of 
building forming part of the Umph may<ir, that is to 
say, the rdigious quarter enclosed by the but 

one wonders whether there is not some exaggeration here, 
or rather some misthke - whether the gcn>d &thcr has not 
included buildings under this heading limt were in fact 
outside the w'all, elsewhere in the dty. One's suspicion ws 
strengthened b>' the fact that some of the buildings that he 
mentions have the same mime as some t?f the districts of 
'Tctiochtitlan or ct'en pf I'liitcloko, and thnt in the same 
list he speflks of the houses for fasting and meditation which 
were attitched m the local icmpics in die caipalli. But 
however tliat nmy be, ue can nevertheless try to establish 
the different categories that were to be found among the 
buildings inskk the wtdJ, 

To begin with the temples in the full sense of the word: 
other great gods had their dwellings close to Tbloc and 
Uitzilopocbtli there w^Tereaihpoca^ *die smoking mkrur', 
whose temple raised its pyramid by the southern edge of 
the cnclosure, opposite Ae imperial palace; Tea^tlipocai 
the pr»ti:rati |;od of the night, of war and of youth, who was 
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also called YualJi Eccail, 'tile night wmd% YacrtI, *ihe 
warrior" and TcJjvoclillii *thc ycmtig man*; and there was 
Quetzalcoatl, *ilic precious-feaijicftd serpent*, ilie hero who 
brought civilisation, the god of the wind. His temple was 
loo yards east of the grent pyrariidt and in a line with 
its chief stairway, IJnUbc ajJ the others, it was a round 
building, having the form of a eir'linder raised upon a 
pyrami^l base. Tlic way in was by a door carded and 
painted to resemble the open of a strpeiiL ^Some way 
from the great pyramid,' writes Jkmal Diaa, ^thm a 
•smaller tower which was also a home of idols: or rather ii 
was u positive hell, for in the cbonvay was one of thiise 
terrifying mouths that one sees in paintings. They say that 
hell has such mouths, with huge teeth, to swallow down 
the damned . . . hell tvas always t!ic name of that htaise, 
for 

Once can cosily form an idea of the appearance of the 
temple of Qaet^akoJtl by tlimking of the round lower of 
CatiMbhuaca, in the region of 1'oluca, in the Matlaltrincas' 
cQtmtryj which was built under tlie rule uf die 
Cylindrical constmtrttons are rare in Mexico* which b mote 
the counir)^ of the pyramid and the sharpHiut aiigbp and 
when tliey were built it was generally for the wind-god. 
who was thought to prefer them, because lliey did not 
sjxjil the cujTcnt of tlie air. As lo the atiakc*a mouth entrance, 
an impressive example uf thb b to be *^n in die doorway 
of the Aztec temple al Maltnaleo,^^ 

Wc can akg place ihr tcinptc of the inother-goddc^i 
Ciiiacmd, *anake-wotnan*, and the Cmcutco, *at the temple 
of the serpent'i diey stood side by side in the north-west 
comer of the endosurc. Tlie Coar<i/co waa a pantheon; 
Ml WPS here liiat li^^ the gods of the diics (iiltrpeifttQ) 
that the (Mexicans had conquered. Mhey made the gods 
prisoner and brought them back and set them in this 
temple; oiui it w^as here that tliey were kept, m the 
Indeed, the Astec* were most cdcctic in 
matters of religion, and they surrounded their naiiunal god 
with the greatest possible number of other gods, from every 
part of the empire. 
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Laatly^ wc knuw that the Uiinipic of the sun stwki j1 
the south-wfst end uf the opposite the pakce of 

Axuy^cad, 

A great nuany ^ub^jdkry buildi[tg& were atuiLhed tu tiie 
temples - pbcirs £br pfaytrp penance or aacdficc. One of 
these Wii5 the gitaukiirf^kQy *thc place where there b the 
quauhxii'aUr or l»ttl for the sacnficed hpcart of the victima; 
and here the eniperor and the priests fested and did poiKOre 
by thrusting agavc-^ihuma into their leg* and offering 
the blood to the gods. Others -li ere the lAompantli^ where the 
skulls of the sacrificed men were shnw n* And there was the 
a huge round of stone laid flatways upon a low 
pytmnid, where courageous prboiier^^ tkd to it by a loose 
rope* fought their last fight «igMinst the -\ztcc warriors- ”rhc 
were at the same time tnoimstcrtcg tuid schuok. 
Ihe pritTbEs lived in them^ austere men^ w'orn out by fastings 
severe tn their black robts and long hair' and it was here 
too thut the young men of the ruling class Icitmt the rites, 
the writLng and the hbtury of ihcir coimtr>\ Each temple 
had its own t'uh^uc^ where the pric^ and ilicir piipib 
Jived tygetherp 

"rhere were many springs tluit came up imide tlie enclo- 
lure, and in additino, ^ Diio points out, the aqueduct from 
Cltapulupcc nin in hy a roofed-iwcT channel to fill a pool. 
By night the priests of the fire bathed in the Tlibpan, *ihe 
dark water*; anotlier springi I'oxpatail, provided drinking- 
wnter not only for ihc priests but silsu for tlic generality. 
The high-priest of tlte and he alone, bathed in the 

strc:ini or pool that w'us called Couiipatu3‘* 

But the rdigioua quarter also c^intaijied atime more 
secular buildings. Fo begin with there w^as she (iiirhiH* the 
court for the ball-game that was an amusement of the upper 
classes and at the same tiisie n kintl of ritual mime. I'he long 
parallel walls of the court stretched in m ellwand direction, 
md it lay to the west of the temple of Quetzaleoatl, I>etween 
it and the outer wall. A very' beautiful atatuc has been found 
on tills XochipLlli, "the prince of fiow'crs*, the god of 
youth, music and games- 'ITie ball-gome wos esteemed by 
■1! the dvilbcd nations of ondent Mcricoi the people of 
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Tenochtixlan hsd taken it from their nctghtxiuri in the valley, 
ivho* in tnm^ had had it from the I’oltccs^ who were paa^ 
sioimtely addictt^d to the game. 

"iliere u^ere dcverat buildings called ila^oelufilH or 
ilaeochcak^t "hou&e of the javelins^ which served areeaab, 
not only for the possible defence of the temple^ but for 
general miliury operations. They were gu:arded by soldiers, 
imd ahigh military afhdat the tta^ochcakatl was responsible 
for them. 

Two hoi^iscs were used as inns ‘for the lords of tlie 
Anahnuc, for tho$e who came from distant dties. And 
kVlotccuhswma honoured them highly^ giving Lbeni presents, 
splendid cloaks^ prectous mrcklaces or rmgniiiceni brace- 
And ftnadlji there was the a building 

spedaliy for the school of the the musidnns who 

played the flute or other wiod-in^tnmients on ceremonial 
occasions, £nd for their rehearsals. 

niiis, in all its living compitxitvv was the shape of the 
vast collection of houst^s^ lugh and low, of towers, w-aU* 
iujd fpofe, embroidcreti with bas-reliefs, hhlluint with white- 
ne^ jind colour. Here was the birth-ptocc of the city, when 
it eatne into being oroufid a recil-woven hut; and it wan 
here tiuit the dty wus to perisli^ under tht ibunder of guns 
und the roar of the bkdng temples^ 

But as the city and the state hod gxown^ so too their 
mlcrs* like thdr gods, hnd exchanged poverty for w^lih, 
the reed hut for the palace. It sdcins tliat cacti emperor 
was dctcn^iined ti> build his own house. The palace of 
Auitasotl, to die north of the great was stiU sUndtng 

when the Spaniards came to Mc,tJCo; Mr was the pabcc of 
Axayocatl, where they stayed- Thii one, as we have seen, 
was opposite to the w tMcm side of the wall of aerpents, M 
for .%lotecuh7oma 11 , Jie lived m the huge pabcc called 'the 
new lujusc$‘ (Chw whose and luxury' plunged 

the adventurers into astonisiicd admtratron, 

ITus palace, which was to ihc cast of the square, occupied 
a rectangle each of whose sides measured some 120 yards* 
'lids, too, was a tow n in itadf, with many gmeways through 
wliicj) one could gti inm it^ cither on foot or by boat, i 
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went several li» the cnipcrvr*s residoice,* says a 

witiies^p^ ‘merely in l±>ak at it: cfldt tmte J ^A'alkcd abciut 
until 1 was quite tircct, bu* even so I never saw the wliolc 
of i[/ It must be conceived :i5 ati mongtinent of famldings, 
some, if not all| of two storcy^^ grouped round obbng or 
square interior courts with gardtinj in thcnip 

The sovereign's apartments were on ihc upper floor, 
according to the Codex Mendojsa^ which also shows us the 
roama kept on the satne floor for the kings of the associated 
cities p Tescoco and llacopan. 'flie gnjitnd'^flmir housed 
wliai qiie might now term the prinur movers in public 
authority and government^ - the supreme civil and crimlfuil 
courts and t^ spedol tribunal that judged digiut:irit:s 
accused o( crimes or of serimis misdemamour^. ^uirh as 
adultery ; then the council of war* which was attended by 
the chief mithfiiry commanders; the udicatdicatti, the place 
for the pflicials of die second ront^ wlio carried mil the 
judicial orders; the or public lreasur>% whKrc 

ihere were large sitiicks of manse, bcanst grain and uthet 
victuals^ as well m dotbes and all kinds of mexchatuijae; and 
the 'hall of the t:iiJpixipie\ the oflidaLa responsible for the 
occhcquiu-. Other parts were used aa prisniis, either for 
prifiofiers of war nr for ordinary cttniinals. 

But beaidea these ihcre were a great many haUfi and courts 
which were attuned to that luxurious and s^rphisticalcd way 
of life that the iVTcxican emperors had grown used to - a v^-ay 
of life that tlie higher dignJtjinea imitated^ no doubts us far 
oa thdr means would allow them- 'Jlie young men w'ould 
coTtie from die local sdiuob Ui the evening to sing and dance, 
while skilful ringers and muaicians were ready in another 
roam* m case the emperor might have some desire to be 
gtatiflrd: they were ready with drunts and lluics, bdb and 
rattles, evcryiliing their tnasler could ask for. llcfc* also, 
were the craftsmen whose delicate fin^rs chiselled the jade 
or melted gold or built up the feather mosaics piece by 
piece; farther on there was the "ihe hou^ of birila\ 

w^hich ri!30imded with the soag of all the winged jewels of 
the tropics; else when: jaguars and pumas roared from their 
wouden cages. The rarest Bowers from all the regtons had 
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been pbinted in tli4: smil medidnal herba; And 

there wrre gitai sIle«^a rif wmet with duckg« swtjis jmd 

egretft. 

•Nlotccuhacimia/ ^ys Coitca, ‘had a pabci^ in dn: tawii 
rif attdi a kindt Mid aci man elLaus^ that it aecma t£» me almost 
impcssibli: tn describe its beauty and magnificence, 1 wDI 
say no more than ihai there is nodiing like it in Spain. 
These are very stmng words frqra a Spanish hidalgti 
addressing himself to Charles V- But the descriptions of 
BemaL Dijh:, which have a simphdty that vouches for their 
truth, are quite as enthusiastic.^^ 

Later nn we shaU speak of the de&aila ivhieh allow one to 
form wmc idea of the manner of life af the rulers of the 
Mexican state; for the prcjMl it is enough to have shown 
Authority by the iude of Religion in our general picture of 
the diyi Atid to imagine the extent of the am^mciit and 
wonder of a country-man^ an Indian from the coast or from 
the mouxttainfi, coming to Mexico and g^ing upon the 
forest of the teoa^lli pyramids or the succession of fav^^des 
and icrracffi of the imperial paboe. The effect of magnificence 
that all these must have produced w^as rendered all the 
greater because of the innumerable bas-reliefa^ statue* and 
sculpture of all kinds^ mostly religious but sometimes 
profane, which adorned die buildings^ peopled the sanc¬ 
tuaries and the great halls, and confronted the beholder 
upon the walk and in the squares. In spite of the whole^te 
destruction in the sixteenth centuryv h in the 

national museum astonisht^ oiiic by its abtindaDcCp its sire 
snd its perfection* 

The central square of Tcnochtitlani liko those of the 
other districts, liad abo to rerve ss a market-place. ^Tliis 
town has many squares/ ^aya Cort^ 'on which there are 
always market*, and in which they buy and sell/ TJut/ he 
adds, ‘there is anutheri twice the lure of the town of 
Sabmanca, completdy surrounded by arcades, where every¬ 
day there ore more than aixtj- thousand souk w ho buy and 
sclh and where there are all Itinck of merchandise from all 
the provinces, whether it is provisions, v4ctuak or jewels 
of gold or silver." 
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Tha obvio^y nn^ana th« tttMfcci plact <jf Tktclulco. 
UT^c pcopk T^tclolco Imd flJwTiys hccn known for ihdr 
devotion to trade* and siftor the town h*d been anneaced tt 
became tiie chief bu^incf^ cetme of Mexicn. *Whcn v¥c 
reached the great squMe called 1 Vclulco/ aayt fletnal Diaz, 
"as \vc had never sesio an^iiiiiig like it, we stood aniiazed by 
the inhnity of people and goexta, aiid by the method and 
regularity of CTeiytldnE.' 'llie author of die Rihtion 
Atntc^ fh^t 20^000 to 25^000 buyers and sellers came there 
every day^ and that cvety fifth day there was a great market 
attended by 40^000 ur 50|00a^ 

All accounts speak of the extraordinary variety of the 
enormous ntarket in the same way^ and all agree as to its 
orderliness. Each kind of merchandise had its own ctiatomary 
and defined place, in strcet-llkc row's* "in just tlie same way 
as it happens in my own country, at Medina doi Campo/ 
W'dres Bemat Diaz, Vheu they have ihe fair/ In one place 
there would be jewels of gold and Oliver for sale, and predoua 
stones and tiic tiiany-coloured feathers brought from the 
Hot Lands' in the next row there would be slaves, resigned 
and w^aiting for their purrhasm^ some untied* some wearing 
heavy woixJtn collars; farther oz^ men and w'omen: bar^ming 
Dver doaksi loin-cloths and skirts, made of cotton or die 
cloth obtained from the fibre of aloes. 

Shoes^ ropeSf the skins of jagiiarsi puntits, foxes and 
deer^ raw' or tanneiL were piled up in the places kept for 
them; and there was a quarter reserved for the feathers nf 
eagles^ spirruw'-hawks and foiconSp Mabc^ beanSf oil¬ 
bearing seeds, coitoa, peppera, onjoufi^ a thousand kinds of 
green-stuff; turkeys* labbiiB, hares^ venison* ducks gnd tJwE 
little mule hairless dugs that the Aztecs so longed to cat; 
fruhi sweet potatoes, honey^ syrup from maize^iitalks or the 
juice of the agave; salt; colours for dyeing and writing, 
cochineal, indigo; earthenware of every shape and size* 
calabashes, teases and dishes of painted wood; flint and 
obsidian knives, copper axes: buHdcr^s wood, pLmks, beams, 
firewood, charcoal, resinous torcbca ; paper made of bark or 
alr>es; ^^lindrical bamboo pipe^* charged and ready for 
siiioking, all the ptoduce of the Likes, from fish, fn^ and 
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ci'u^Lace^m 10 a kind of of msecc^eggs^ gathered 

from ttk: sutfaec of ttie v^'iater; mattings stoves . ^ . 

*\\Tiat mate can I sayr* cries Bcmal Diaz. ^Tlicre were 
cvctt w^cml boats for sak^ which, saving your rrvcrencc, 
u;cre (ilJed viith btiman excrement * they were moored Jn the 
marshes not fhr from tlic market, and they were used for 
tanning skins. I say this, alihough t know very well that it 
win make a certain kind uf j^erscin laugln^ On every hand 
there was this great ncmimulation of provisions^ an unheard^ 
of plenty of aJl maiiner of goods; and up and down ber^veen 
the stalls the dense crowds liiihurrymg, grave; not a noisy 
crowd, but one tMi hummed or mumured, as Indian crowds 
do to this daVp tn this market-place^ aaya Cort^ 4here are 
places tike apothecaries^ shops^ w'here they sdt medicines 
ready to be taken^ ointments and poultices. There are 
barbeni* shops, where one can be washed and trimmed; 
there are houses wrhere* upon payment^ one may cat and 
drink.* And dierc were women who cooked on their stuve^i 
in the open air,, and offered the custotners their steiA^ or 
apiced maize^porndge, or sweetmeats m ade of Itoney* w hh 
those excellent maizeokes called the Mexican 

tortilla; or savoury tamales, whose steamed maize crust was 
stuffed ^vith beans, meat and pimentoes. 

One could wonder oil doy lung in this of tratic, 

taking one's meola there and niceting oiie*s friends and 
relations; :uid many did, siroUing up and down the alleys 
lined with tottering mounds of fruit or many-coloured 
dntbes all spread out. One could talk at length to an Indian 
w'oman squatung hebrnd her vegetables or amuse oneself 
with the savage aspect of an Ototnl come down from the 
bilk to sell a few' hides; or one cotild gaze enviously upon a 
pixbtecatJ^ a merchanig just back from the fabled regions of 
the south-^east, with his parrot-feathers, his jewels of 
tranaluccnt jade and hU air of wadtb. 

'Vhe impassive guardiatiS of the inorket, the tianquiz^n 
tiayMftqtii, paced up and down the vast square, silently 
mersecing die crowd and tlit tradeamm. If any dispute 
arose, a buyer protesting that he iivas cheated, for eacample, 
Of sumcoae seeing his stolen goods exposed for sale, then 
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md^tantly everybody cDCLcemied was taken off to the eoun 
tJiat aat without interruptiort at one end of the market, 
w'hefe: three judges continual ly took tiinis and gave tiielr 
verdict on the spot. If a ivrongdotr w^ere fined he would send 
lor hia fiamily, and they might be ieen comingi gasping 
under Uie load of quuchtlif the Jengthit of doth that were 
used for moneys And the crowd, fiatkfictl^ vb'ould return to 
its rounds moving like a nation of ants between the coviered 
galleries that lined the square, at the foot of the tall pyramid 
of the temple of 'Flotelolco.^^ 

THE ^EOniJ-yiS OF A OSEAT CITY 

So huge a town and so numerous a population must have 
set its rtder$ problems undreamed of by its founders^ itvo 
centuries earlier.. The question of feeding ii presented no 
difficulty, judging by the plenty in die market-places: and 
in fact inmnnerabk boats perpetually convergi^ upon it, 
loaded with provUions^ It may be observed, in passing, that 
wutef-tnifi$port was by far liic most effective kind, in a 
country that did not possess a single pdt*hoiw, cart-horse, 
can or any otber land-vehicle, nor any creatutc that c<mtd 
take the horse’s place, 

But the grave problort of water wm cpiccedingly difficult 
lo rcKilve, Nature hai% ^ made the valJcy of Mexico th^t it 
suffers from two opposing disad^^antages: it fuffered theoi 
ai it does today, from cidicf too much water or not enough - 
flood or drought, bi the rainy season, unbelievably violent 
stormi fill the bottom of this huge basin in a few minutes 
with a muss of water that can only e^ape very slowiv. In 
the dry season there ts great difficuliy in supplying the city 
with ikinkmg w-atcr and water for the gardens, Evaporalion 
was gradually lowering the w^atcr-lcvch and alread)- the part 
of the lake round Mexico was <imte shaibw-; i hough indeed 
at that time the dimate of tlie valley must have been better 
than it is today, upon the whole, and Jess subject to violent 
extremes. The drying-up of the dty^s own immediate bgoon 
as part of the $injggle against the danger of flooding, hfliJ 
dune nothing to improve the climate* dthenfr^ 

In the beginning, the Mexicans can liave had no difficuliy 
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at all with drinking-water: tiic springs an the Central isljmcl 
were amply suffidenu Aa we liavc sccti, ihcy $uU answered 
part of the dty^s needs in the sktecnth ctntmy^ Ihc water 
of the Lake itselfp however, was uEtelcss, being bradsish; 
and when the unfortunaic derenders of the city were reduced 
to trying it, it only made their 5uffi;ring$ w 

Ad the population increased, the springs wtre nti longer 
u^oogh. The only solution w^as lo bring in wiier from the 
springs tliac flowed on the nminlatid. The Aatt-cs w^ert wdl 
acquainted w ith the spring of Chapultcpec, to the w^est of 
Tcnochtitlan: it wpa n place of unfortunate mtanafy for 
them, for it was them^ at the beginning of the fourteenth 
centuiy, when they were still a nomadic cHbe, tlidt they met 
with the tno^t appalUng defc^it in their histuryk and had their 
chief UitziUoitl the elder taken cogethcr wiih his two 
daughcets, to die in slavery' at Colhuacdn,^^ But under 
Motecubzoma b Chapultepec ('the hill of the gnisshoppcr') 
had become a dependency of the rapitob together with its 
wriod of famous trees and its nxdts, with n copious spring 
riaing at thdr feet. 

Berhaps^ for some time the Mexicans w^cre satished with 
carrying o^'er pots of this water by boat, but very $000 ihls 
must have appeared quite inadequate and the idea of the 
aqueduct must Imvie amen. The aqueduct was built under 
Motecuhzunia I, and it ran from the spring to the very 
middle nf the dty, in the endosurc of the great teota!b\ a 
distance of rather more than three miles^ It was made of 
stone and mortar^ and^ as eU the accounis it had two 

channels, each the width of a man^s body. Only one W'as 
used at a time, so dial whcrit after 3 given pedod, it had to 
be cleaned, the water could be turned into the other. 

It b dear that the aqueduct had to pm^ over several 
caoitlsj because of the way in which the dty wor laid out. 
Cort^ describing this, seems to have been particularly 
struck by the ingeoiouii construction of the hollow' bridges, 

big as ox*,, which spamied the water-ways. Practised 
watet-draivers balanced thcnioelves upon these w'atec- 
bcaring bridges, and for a feCt they poured drinking-watet 
into the jars that the boatmen beJnw hdd up to them. 'Phe 
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boamitn then rowed off to sell ihe water thronghDul the 
city. Ulotc were ako public fbiintainfi; nr at [ea&t thirre 
waA one principal fountain in the middle of the dty; women 
wcnl there, to fill their pitchers.** 

Aj& the nuznher of people still increased, so^ in its turn, 
the aqueduct of Chapultepec became inadequate. The con^ 
atnicrion of the second, which was begun and finished under 
AuttzotU shows Ijoth the amount of the town's expansion 
and the inEelligent activity of its rulrt^ Thb aqueduct, 
which brought the water from Coj^oacdn, ran alongside the 
latapaLipan cmiseway* 

The carrying-out of ihia work had been preceded by a 
most unfortunate venture which shows the deliixiey of the 
natural balance between the lake and the- islands. The events 
made so strong an impression upon people^s minds at the 
time, that the account, as we now have it, is heavily charged 
with magic. In fact, Aujm>t1 proposed taking the water of a 
spring named AcuceticxAtl, whfdi welled up in the territory 
of Coyodcdn, bctw^ia:n that dty and Uitzilopochco, 

According to Trsaozoinoc, AultiEotl sent tnesdengetB to 
seek the lord of Coyuacin; he was a weU-known wizard, 
and before their horrified eyes he dianged hinisdf into an 
eagle, a tiger^ a snake and a whirlwind of fire. The mes^gerst 
however* managed to dip a rope about his neck, juid so 
throttled him. The work waa begun at once, and presently 
the aqueduct was ready to carry the ivater right into the 
middle of the town. 

A great feast celebrated the finiahing of the work: one of 
tltc bigh-pricsts drank the water of the spring on hU knees, 
while his acolytes sounded their instruments and the 
"singers of Tbloc" aang hymns to die beat of a wooden 
gong, in honour of the water-gods, 'Let thy water be 
welcomed m Mcdco-Teoochtitkn, lying among the reeds 
of the take,' they sang; and farther off. human sacrifices 
were offered up. Finally, die emperor hunsetf, crowned 
whli gold, w'elcomed the coming ci the water to Tcnocb- 
tilhin, offering it birds, Ikrwere and incense. ^Oh 
CliaJehiuhtlicue ("wearer of a green stone skirt"‘ - w'atcr- 
goddess)’ he cried, “‘welcome to the home of Uitzilopoehdtr 
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But tike Acuccuc-fAti bcgttu to seethe, ind the water 
rushed out with a coniinually tnereaaing vbknce. I'he 
aqueduct overflowed, and by the end of forty dap 
the situadoa waa grave j the take condnuaUy rising. The 
mherrnen gavfr the alarm, and then the flood beg^n, 
destrojing houses and even [[lejtajring the emperor, who w^aa 
obliged to late refuge In the great temple. On the shore and 
the bknd^ the fields of maize were ravaged, and there was 
the prospect of famiiie: mouy people were drovroed, and 
others began to leave the city. 

Both Tc^ozomoCp a Mexican chrtmider with a strong 
lendenii^y to exalt his own people and their former rukrs, 
and IxtlUxochltlp whose history is obmusly biased in 
favT 3 tir of Tescooo, record that Auitzotl, brought to this 
pass and fearing that the discontented Mexicans would 
rebel, w'cni to a$k the help of his ally, NezauaJpillt, king of 
Texcoco. Nexaualpllli said, 'You would iiev^cr have had thia 
misfortune, if you had followed the advice of the lord 
of Coyoac^ in the first p[acc\ instead of having him 
killed/ 

He then took command of the technicsd and magical 
opeTations: several high effidab wert sacrificed and their 
hearts thrown into the spring, together witli gems, gold and 
embroideries; then fifteen dlvcns went down and succeeded 
tn blocking the holes by which the w^jter came out wiili 
such violence. Following this s kind of cement casing was 
htiiJt over the dangerous pcjul, to shut it in for ever. 

The flood coat the ectiperor and the dtj a great deal: 
there were Linccuniabte hous^ to be rebuilt^ and among 
them Auiuotlb palace itself; to loads of a small 

fortune, to each of the divers; ao 6 ,Qoo loadi? of maize 
dbtributed to the hungry popuiacci 32,000 boots provided 
for the people so that they could cany awjiy w hatever could 
be saved from the winter* until it should go dow^n again; 
and lastly the dbiribution of a great many clothes to the 
distressed- Ixtlllxochttl even claims that it ^vas the cause of 
the emperor's d^th, for *bcing in a room on tlw ground 
floor, which opened on to the gardens, and the water 
rushing in with such fnroe, he was obl^cd to flee; and he 
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hit his head so hard on the jamb of the door dint he wounded 
himself badlv^ and in the end he died of it/« 

’ITila was certainly th^- bcfit-kno^^Ti of tbe lioods in ilic 
diiys before the coming of die Spamardii but it ccitaiiiLv 
not the only otic. 'Flie dty fan the risk uf idnother every 
rainy ^iiison; for wlienevcr the nvera ilmt ilowed into tlie 
lake of 'rexcoco were in flood, particularly the Acohnan, the 
water surigoJ into the lagoons that surroiinded Mexico. It 
was against this danger that ^ImecuhzQma [ buth a dyke 
ten mllea long in 144^, according to the plan and the advice 
of Netaualcoyoth king of Tcscoco; it ran north and south 
from Atzai^lco to Iztapaiapan, and it protected Tenoch- 
tiihin from the overflowing of the great bkc. Considerable 
rentains of it can still be seen. 

It may therefore be said that the Mexicans solved the 
firjt of their two great problems* that of drinking w^terj but 
that the solution of the second, the diniger of flooding* was 
precarious and incomplete: indeed, even now it is sdU not 
entirely done away with, in spite of modem machinefy. 

Tlicrc is another question that should be looked at for a 
moment - die question of urban sanitation. Tenochtithm no 
more had main-draiiiage iimn the Rome of the Caesars nr 
the Paria of Louis X.IV, so the foul waters howled into the 
canab and the lake; fortunaiely the lake had enough in the 
way of currents to ctuurc a certain degree of outflow. In 
certain places, *on every road' say-a Eemal Diaz* there were 
public latrines tvitb reed walb ag^iLlnsi the public gaze: no 
doubt the boats mentioned by the same cociqubtndor m his 
account of the market came from here. In passing, it may 
be observed that the Aztsx» understood the rrumuiing of 
the ground with night-soil. 

Garbage wus dumped at Uve edge of the town, in the 
marshy w^aste-lamb, or buried in the itmer courtyards. Ihc 
upkeep of tlic streets vras the rcspon&ibiht)^ of ihe local 
authorities in ^ch quarter, under the general supervision 
of the Uey C<itpij£qui, an imperial ofRdal who issued 
direcdom* in the manner of a prefect Every day a thoujiand 
men were employed in the dcam!:ig of the pubhe thoruugh- 
fares, which they swept and washed with such care that 
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;K:cording to one witness you could vniUc :iboiit wiihoui 
fcjirtng for your fed niiy more Uuiii you would for your 
tuijids" It is <5uite ihai at the bcgiuDlng of rho 

sixteenth century the dty appears to have been healtliy^ 
l>ccause of the abundance of the cleanly ttabJis of the 

people, and the mountain air. Tliere is; no niention of a 
single cpkitimic to ihc Codex Tellerm^Remenns^ which 
ncnerihclt^ carefully sets down aU leinarkablc happenings 
and calamiucs, very heavy rain^, earthquakes, comets and 
eclipses of the Kiun: the same appli^ to the Codex oj 1576 
and the Codex j^zcatitlarin The lirat great epidemic ever 
known in Mexico was wiien a Negro from Cub^ who came 
with the Spaniards, brought the smallpox; it devastated the 
country, and carried off the emperor Cuitlahuac-, 

tmOCnriTlAN AS A YOllNC CAPITAL 
Modem obseiii'era difftf widely in thejt iuterpretadoii of the 
scene that has just been described. VVluit in fact was 
' renochtitlan? A very big Indian village, a swollen puehhl 
Or an Alexandria of the wesieim world? 'Although socially 
and govemmeutaliy Tenochtidaa was distinctly an American 
Indi^ tribal town^ ounvardly it appeared the capital city 
of an empire,' says VailianL*^ Oswald SpcnglcTp on the other 
bond, classes Tenochtitlan among the "world dtic^^ the 
symbols and the matcriuhsation of a culttue whe^ gitiatne«s 
and whose decfidcnce is t^urnmed up in them.^* 

1 must admit that 1 do not kotov what ia meant by 'an 
American Indian tribal town*. If it means tlmt Mexico was 
not really the capital of im empire^, and that behind the 
brilliant setting tJiere was nothing more than whsti might be 
found in any Arizona village^ then it appears to me that it is 
rduted by ^e Htost unqurttioonblc: hctA. There is as much 
dtlfertiux between Mexico ant! 'Fans or Zuui os tiiere is 
between the Rome of juUus Caesar and the Rome of tlte 
l^anjuinsr the adult must not be oortfused with the embryo. 

But neither can it be claimed that Tcmxhlitkn w as one 
of those rich* sophisticated and osaificd cities which arc the 
elegant tomhs in which thdr own civilisation stiilens as it 
dies. It wTifi the young capital of a society in full devclopmenti 
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of a dvilbation in full progres^inii* atid of aisi ctnptrit that 
wa3 stiU in the making, llie Ai^tets hnd ^tI^ rtrai^Wd their 
ztnith; their ming had scarcely piJesed tho degitea 
of it& ODUrse. k must never be forgotten that the tottn waa 
destroyed fay ilic Spaniards before: it had reached its two 
hundredth year, md iliac its true rise only beg^ 'with 
Itacoail^ Icsa tlian a cefitury hefDie the invaMOTiH 

It Lg true that in so abort a time the ervolution of mm 
and instJtutUms had been extraordimrily rapid; and thk 
evolution had certainlj been hastened by the dtaltty of a 
young nation with a rich cultural inheritance in its hands. 
But their vftaiity, far from dirninJshlugj continued to 
increaflc and to give Continual signs of its presence; the time 
of wcarinc&s and decline had not yet tome. Nothing had 
even begun to weaken their upward impetus before the 
imiptioTi of tilt Eiiiopciatts stopped it dcad^ 

li is for thk reason that the Mesdm of 1519 has nothing 
of ihe look of a city that is hniahed, a dead soul in a dead 
stone abcU. It is a living OTganism that has been aniitmied 
these two hundred years by a raging lust for power. The 
empire ta stilj gtowiog towards the south-east; the social 
structure is in a flux of change; the farm of govcmmcnti 
less and less that of a irit>e, k becoming more and more 
that of a stale. There is no hint of old age in this picture. 
'Ilic Aitcc uorld b orUy just reaching its maturity; and the 
capiLil* neither primitive nor deeadrnt^ b the true image of 
fl people which, although it still keeps its tribal cohesion, 
is looking from the height of its daminailon forwards to 
new horizons. 

I..et us look at this town again, and hsteu to it. Ther% b 
nothing feverbh in its unceasing, orderly activity; the crowd, 
with its brown faces and white clothes, flow's oontioiioUy 
along the illent failles of the hou^cSi and from time to 
time one catches the Acent of a garden through an open 
doorway; there b not much talking, and that litde is in 
murmurs which scarcely rise above die i]uiel brushing 
sound of bore feet and sanihtls. If one looks upi them are 
the sharp lines of the pyramids against the brilfi^t afcy, and 
farther on the two great volcanoes rear up their dark forests 
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4nd ihor ctema) snotr, Men pas* by, trotting with tbeir 
forelieads bowed agsinst the bund that supports thdr 
burden; there are women with baskets of poultry or vege^ 
tables. Beside them the canoes glide past without a sound 
upon the canaL Suddenly the cry of ‘The emperor' runs 
from mouth to mouth, ajtd the impertal rednue comes into 
viewT the crowd opens, and with towered eyes the people 
throw Sowers and thdr cloaks under the feet of the emperor 
as he comes, intended by dtgtutaries, in a glory of green 
feathers and golden jewds. 

Even at noon it is cool in the shadows of the walls, and 
at night it is positively cold. The streets are not lit at night; 
and ^e night, as everyone knows, is the time for the herce, 
uncanny beings that loom at the crossroads, for Teacailipoea, 
who challenges the hghting-men, and for the baleful 
CiuaUtat, the ahc-monateis that iuuml the shadows. But 
unlike our European towns nf the same period tlie city 
does not suspend all life until the morning, for in Meueo 
the night b the most important time for visiting, and the 
red light of torches is to be seen in the doorwuj's and red¬ 
dening the darkness over the Inner courtyards. It is at night 
that there am parties to celebrate the recum of caravans, 
and at night the priests get up at regular intervals to celebrate 
their services, 'Ihc darkness, already tom by the flaniL'S 
from the huge tripotht haded with tesinoua wood on the 
steps of Uic leocalli, reverbetates with the sounds of flutes 
and voicr^ fmin noble or commercial banquets, and the 
beating of the temple gongs. 

It is a vivid, complex life, the redectlon of a many-faceted, 
much-stratiiied sociciS' with powerful currents nmtung 
through it; and to understand it we must turn from the 
physical surruunditigs In which it was lived to the society 
itself. 
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SOCIFIT AND THE STATE AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


'Tii£ TiJmg E^tuiarres^ o^£Uih^ ptiafST iki^ 

^^nabiUty—Tkv dost of irajeri. Tht mon&poiy 

of irudt: origin of th€ ktmQsrf oiloired to ike men-k&nt 
guifJs: fA^ iroikfi ptmt inthtsocid /Ae trafifnun — 

Tht common ptopk- RighU and dutm of the ordimry tiriztn: 
ihi potribiUfict open io him: tht cost of the hndicss ^aictnl— 
The doves: the misleading milare of the lotn-d: himf a man 
htcame a slatt: mantimitsioit — If'irjj/fA and p&tifeTty- Standards 
of twinge Ottmership and taufruet of land: pmsomil eitale: 
taxes and trihule: frcalth and expenditure of the ruiers: puhiie 
ffrvk* and privaU fortune: is4xuty\ eomfort and ^uguUty^ 
The iomrign, tht great dietaries, the caunrit. Btginmngt of 
the Mexican dynmtyi electim of the tmptrar; th pferQg&twtr 
and fuHCiums of the Ciuacoati* other great dignitmm md 
high agitriidi: (m TIai&can, or supreme council. 


During it£ iTiigTatton and siSttr its arrival in the central vdJty 
the Mexican trit>e reudned a fairly aunpk and e&sentklly 
equalitarian ^iid atructwre. The Mexica^ a people of 
soldier-peasants* BonictiTnes staved for several years m 
fertile places sometimes they lougbi to gain possession of 
arable land; and then, carrying ihcir few belungings on 
ihcir bsiiks, they would begin their march again. 

Such a life did not call for any marked differentmtinn in 
social function, nor for the appearance of an organised 
authority. The head of each fan^y was both a warrior and a 
farmer^and he jomed wiih oli the others in the paldvera which 
made the important dcusions; and as for the Aztecs' standard 
of living, it was the same for all. They w-ere all equally poor. 
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The only gcjrn of & ttiiiug ckiss thitt cxiMbd at thij period 
wus to be fDuiid in die priests of Uitziiopochlli, the god- 
bcater^> who joined eonie degree of military command and 
general audiorit)^ tti their priestly funcuonit. But this rodi- 
mcotajry organiMtion was sufficient; and whini die Mexicans, 
in an nttempt to iniiute their more dti'elopcd nciglibouts 
and to raise ihcmsdvei to the rank of the citie^i provided 
ihcir nation with a king, the result cataatfophicL^ At 
the tinit of the fDiimliitian of thdr city they had the same 
social and politicd organisation as that which they had 
known throughout their wanderings. 

How greot a change there between iliia and the 
beginning of the sbeteenth century I I'hc Mexican com¬ 
munity liad become diffemtuateJ, complex and stratihedi 
the ddferent had widely differing functions^ and 

the authority uf the ruling dignitaries waa very grtai. llic 
priesthood, high in hoiiour and importance, no longer had 
its miUtary and civil aspect. I'radc now dealt with a great 
volume of valuable merchandise, and the influence of the 
traders was increasing. Weakfa and luxury had made their 
appearance, and misery with Lliem. 

Tltc old simple lines of tribal organisation had been 
overlaid fay those of a atate, with its ability to administer 
and to conceive and execute a foreign policy; and at the 
head of this stood a single miin, the the emperor* 

with hb counselJors and hj& olfidab about him, a cnmi so 
high and splendid thnt the common people might not look 
upon hiiii^ 

The change was very great, and it liad come about in a 
very short time: tribal democracy- had been replaced by an 
aristocratic and imperialistic monarchy- 

mt MULING CLASS 

The ruling class, tlic top level of the ^oda] siratiflcatton, 
was itself divided into Mfveriil categories accordiitg to 
function^ importance and standingp l*hus a high-priest was 
the equal of a general, but both would loot down upon a 
poor "parish priest* or a village tax-gatherer. Yet aH of them 
stood apart from w hat Spaniards called the plebeians, the 
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ma^^altin {mareuatK in [he ^ingulsr), who had neither 
authority nor office, 

'Fbe word tmJitli - ^dignitary', or "lord* - was applied to 
tlur upper level of the ruling class when the armyt adjninjstra- 
lion or judidaiy was conecrnctl; it was used For ilie chief 
generals, ofEcuib of the highest rant jji Muico (the head of 
the exchequer, for cjuirapk) and in the provineesp ihc chiefs 
of the districts of the capital, and die judgesa who dealt with 
the most kdponant cases b the Urge towns. If the former 
ruler uf a city that had been absorbed by ihr empire remained 
in his place under the authority of Tenochdtkn, he o 
rrculith. The emperor himself was a ticukili; and die 
glorious title was often borne by the gods — Alictlanlecuhtli^ 
"the lord of the w^orJd that is under the ground\ forexampk^ 
or XiiditecuhlJi^ "die ttlrquoLse lord\ the god of 6re- 

Thc pricstsi, for their part, were only rardy distinguished 
in this way. A* wc shall see. they iuid thdr own hierarchy* 
ivliich was no less splendid and respected [him tbii of the 
ocher dividons. 

In the early daysi the tfOtJitii was elected^ or rather 
nominated^ seeing that the choice of the electors nearly 
always fell on a rnecolxrr of tiie same family for any given 
appointment. The succession to the headship of 3 district, 
for c:^ample. Came about "not by inheritance, but, at his 
deadly by the ciccdon of the most honourabtej, wise, capable 
and aged man ... If die dead man has left s Son who b fit 
for the poaitbn, he is choscti; it is alw^ays a rcktion who b 
dccted, providbg that there is one and that he is luitcd for 
the post**J 

By die ibie of Motecubzoma il, howciet, the only 
□fiicea that were rctdly filled by election were die very 
highest - those of the cm^xrror and of the four 'semiots' 
who anended him. In all orher cases it w’as either a straight- 
fonvard appointment of hia own servant by die eitipcror nr 
a nomitiiition on the part of the diatricla or the ecties ^ a 
ttominaiion which held good only if ii were confirmed by 
the central authority* 

In practice it was generally a son or a nepkirw or even a 
brother of the local tec^htli who succeeded hkn in his 
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town Or districi; hut although the outward ^how of 
tradition wa$ respected, in fact this wii!* no longer an election 
but a presentation, and in the Iasi rcaon it the emperor 
who appointed the man of hts choice. Power no longer carnc 
from below, but from above: the new machine of the state 
had absorbed the last traces of the demoentie begmnuigs, 

A tecuhili was always a man of iinportance, whetlier he 
governed a village, a town or a city. It was the teeuktti whom 
the Spaniards (bringing with Ujcm a Jamaican word) termed 
the ‘cacique’. He had distinguishing clothes tmdjeweb; his 
name esnried the respectful termination ^tzin: he lived in a 
teccall!^ a palace modest or tuicmiuus as the case might be, 
maintained by tlie people of ihe village or the town who 
owed him 'w'ood and water*, as the expresainn went, sitd 
doincatic ser\'LCe. I^ond waa set ^ide for him and worlsed 
nn his account; the income from it, w'hich he received, 
might be called bis salary. Apart from this, the emperor 
allowed him ‘victuals and pay*, stuff, clothes and provisions, 
in return for which he was obliged to present hintscif before 
the emperor whenever be was called for 

\Vliat were hisfimetinns? In the first place, he represented 
his people before the higher authorities: he was to ‘speak 
for tile people under hla care'* and to defend them, if it 
was necessary, sgoinst exetasiw taxation or any encroach'' 
ment upon their land. Secondly, he judged law-suits, 
appeal lying to iMexico or Teacocu. 'rben, » a military 
commander, lie led the contingents that he was required to 
furnish in war. Finally, he was there to maiiitaiii order, to 
oversee the culnvution of tin; fields, parncularty those whkh 
were set aside to produce the mbuic, and to see that this 
tribute was paid to the tolpis^ of the impeho) administni* 
tion. 

To aocoinplisli aU this, espedaUy if hb district were 
important, he in lus turn had the right of appointing local 
officials, so long as he paid them hinuclf out of the produce 
of his lands and hts allDwances. The tecuhtU, his family and 
his children, paid no taxes. 

There used to be a great dilfeirence, in the France of 
earlier days, between the mimncr of life of the country 
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Iri BntUtiiy or Giiscoiiy and that of ihts great lofdi* 
jfuuiid the king, and a greJi differertoc in th«r real imsHtrt- 
ance: in the same vway the f^rnA//r of a distant Medcaii 
villa^ waa uf Jia great aeeooni oompared with one of thosis 
in Mniccuhanma'ia train, Bw! whereas the Freneh noble 
waa sure of leaving hh title tt> Im tkscendantap the 
was not. He held it only for hEttisclf afid fcir hh Ufetintet 
and at im death the danbie proces:^ of Inca] TNjminadon and 
central confimialion might give his nfHce to a distant 
reblive, or even to someone entirdy ouiside his family. 
And in fact, many cities, paidctilariy in the neighbourhood 
of Mexico^ had had a tfoihlti directly appointed by the 
cnipcfor, 

Fach district or calpuiii in the capital liad its own chief, 
the fulpulUtf who was elected for lifc> prefembly from the 
^ame famihv by the inliahitants^ and cofihnned by ibt 
emperor- He liad a coundl of etdejr^ ihe tiruetqii£^ who were 
probably the oldoat and bc«t-known heads of families, and 
*he never did anything withoul taking the opinion of the 
eSders/* flis duties w^cre in every w^ay like those of the 
Ucu/tth of a village or a city': he was particularly required *to 
be able to protect and defend’ his feQow-citi2eD£- But ius 
^chief task was ihe keeping of the register of the conimurtal 
land belonging to the €*ilpulU^ wrhkb was shared out in 
parcels among the variaus families^ M we shall sec, each 
himily had the umifruct of its pkee and could farm it ant! 
take the harvest under certain oondithins; the duty of the 
cdlputtifi: and his council was to see that these conditions 
were respected, and Co record all the alterations of the 
sharing of the bnd in their books, by mean^ of emblematic 
piclurcs and hieroglyphs- 

By reo^^n of his Qfficc^ cite calpuBtc had tn) incet quite 
heavy cxpetucs^ The frequent district cuuncib met in hb 
house, and Ee was expected to offer the elders food and 
drink: even tx>ilay, in a Mexican village, if an Indian who 
hux an ofEdal posiuon does not do the thing handsotnely he 
loses face; it was the same then. In compensationt the head of 
the district did not pay and llte ptroplc of hb calputS^ 

taking it in turn, did the w'ork of his bnd and of hb huuse- 
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There is no doubt thut here we are in contact with a very 
old insdmdon in the Mexican tribe: the ciilpulli the true 
nucleus, and its chief and elders represoit the earliest form 
of the Aztec territciniil origiaiiisation. It is ei(uaLly sure chat 
at the time of which wt sre speaking the although 

he still a highly honoured ligure^ found his auihoriiy 
growing less and less real as it was nibbled Bwt^y on all sides. 

He was elected to hb office by his fellow-cicizenSp but he 
only retained it by the sovereign's favourt In theory he was 
St the head of all local activities^ but he had Eo yield the 
temple to the quattiith\ the district priest^ who belonged to 
the ecdesiasiical chain of command, and the 'house of die 
young men* to the military instruct ori appointed from 
above. Torquetnada^ says that he obliged to go to the 
palace every day to take his orders: 'he waited fur the 
calpixqtn^ who waa the m<iy(irJimo to speak to him 

and tell him what the great lord (the emperor) ordered and 
commanded.* 'rbete were offidals under him whose duty it 
was to oversee groups of twenty* forty or a hundred families 
for tlie payment of and the orgBoisation of collective 
labonr* such as cleaning or puEiBc works. .\t least theoretic- 
Btly they wett^ undef him; but one has a db-tinct impression 
that they mUy belonged to what one may call a bur^aucmlic 
administrative system which was outside his control. 'l1io 
number of dvii servants that this nation hud for 

every tittle thmg was so great and all the registers were so 
well kept that tlicre "was nothing ^vanting in d.ther the 
accounts or the rolls {ftmirntfs); for there were clerks and 
minor officials {mmtifiisdil&s} for tverythingt even the 
jjwccperfl, 'Hie whole city and its dtstncis were divided up^ 
for the man who was in charge of a hundred hou$c$ chose 
and appointcxl five or sit other agents under him and shared 
the hundred houses between them eo tliat each* looking 
after twenty or fifteen^ could dkea and command (the 
inhabitants) in order to provide the taxes and the men 
oteessary for the public works; and so the officiab of the 
city (^^Jicuiks cAr ta rtptiblicts) were so many in nunibu* that 
it woa impossible in count themH^^ 

^RiJs picture of Mexican officialdomf W'hlch h strtmgely 
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remini^ent of the adrnini^rBtive system of the Inca empke 
of Pcinjf leaves one Imk illusion as to the amount of inde¬ 
pendence tliat tlie ^nlpultec could enjoy, ^'ijh the Uey 
calpixqui above tiun and the burcaucnicy below. He was a 
traditional chief a survivof from a formei day* and he now 
found himself mcongniously attached to a centralised 
adjninistralion which belonged not to the local com* 
munities hut to the state. 

Finally, although it msay be conceded that at the beginning 
he had some military powers, they had almost all been 
taken away. In practice the contingenis from the various 
qiuutm were grouped in four corps^ agreeing with the four 
great regions of the ci^* 'Feopan, ^loyotlan^ i'Vztjicalco and 
Cuepopan; and these corps were under camiuanders fat 
more imposing than the local chiefs. In a country tliat was 
perpetually at war the army oUcred brave amhitious 
men a carter partiojlarly rich in honours and povver,. 

It goes without saying that in 'rcnochtitlan every man* 
whatever hb origin* eitlier was a wurtior or wished to be 
one. The ofiidah bad becnT or wcjne going to become, 
ttarriofs: the priests^ at least when they were youngs went 
otf to w ar ill order to take a prisoner^ and sonic of them* 
the tliimaiiJzUqfiiua^ue^ were both priests aud fighting-men; * 
as for the traders, a* we shall set, their cdUng Iiad none of 
the tameness that it ha$ witlt us* but was, more like an armed 
ftcommbaance or a colonial expedition, 

A boy-child was dedicated to warm his birth. His umbili<^ 
cord w&s buried ic^ether with i ahicld and some little 
arrows, and in a set speech he waa told that he bad came 
mix* this world to figlit.v iTic god of ihe young men was 
TtEcatliptm* who was also tilled YaotU "the warrior", and 
Tcipochtli, *ihe youth*; and it was Tejccatlipoca who ruled 
over the fetpifchtalU^ *thc houses of the young men% where 
the boys went w'hcu they were ^ or Mven* ^tTiffre w'hs one 
in each district, and the education that they gave was 
essentially an cducatiDn for the W'ur in which the ^Mexican 
boy bnged lo shine. When they were ten* ihc buy^ had their 
hair cut with a lock left on the napes of their necks; the lock 
WEB called a pi^litS, smd they were nor lallow^ed to cut it off 
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until they hxid manageel to make a ptbon^r En battle, even 
if it meant two or three joining their dforts vo do so, 

Tlie warrior who had aocompttahed this first exploit 
carried the title of iVdir from then onw-artLsu *I am an 
said lezcatlipoca;^'^ so ttic young warTiair aLready rivoUed 
hii god. Jic cut off his lock and let his hair grow^ so that it 
fell over hJs right ean But he had still only risen a single 
rank» an d if he did not do better in the two or three succeeding 
campaigns he would be obliged to retire and give up 
sofdi^rirkg. He would have to devote himself to his piece of 
land and his family, a dismal fate; he would never be 
allowed to wear dyed and embroidered clothes, nor jewcUcty. 
He Only be a tnucfuaHi. 

But if On the other hand he w^rc lavoured hy the gods, 
if (as a Mexican would have said) he had been born under a 
fortunate sign, he w'ould go on as a fightiog-imn. MTicn he 
had taken or killed four of the ciieiny he wajuld have the 
title of tiquiua, 'one who lias (a share of the) tribute* j that 
h to aaj\ be would reach tivat upper category of men who 
participated in the allotment of die revenues. He wtnjld 
become a commander aud he wuuld join the coundb of 
war! he wouid have the right to wear certain feather head- 
dres^csi^ and braedeta made of kolher *I*hd higher ranks 
would be open to him and he might become a ^#rArr. u a 
ipuiukckicfnme^tiit, 'cbichimce-ciigjj;", or an lyfomiVA fto called 
from the old, rough, warlike tribe that lived In the moun^ 
tarns north of I'^lexico. Lasdy, he might become a member 
of one of die tw^o higher military orders^ that of tlie *jflgtiar- 
knigJitfl\ Tezeadipoca's fialdicrSpii who wore the skin of a 
jaguar in battle, and that of the 'eagle-knights'p whose 
helmet was an t:ag[e's head^ and w-^ho were the soldiers of 
the sun. 1-1 

In the deip'enth month of the year, OcJtpmizili, the 
emperor himself distributed the honours and revvard^L 'They 
all «tood in even nuiks before Mottcuhzomiip who was 
seated upon hb eagle*matting {quiiiihpctiapan): indeed he 
sat upon eaglets feaihcra and tht hack of his sear was ]aguar*& 
skin * . * Everyone stood before him and saluted him; a| hb 
feel he Jiad alt kinds of weapons and badges of distinction. 
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s^orcbt doaks* lom-clotikSp Th^ stood befoo? him 
and saliittd bimr and *ach in mm received Kis gifts- Then 
the>^ went aside to adorn ihcmsdvcs and put on their 
dccgmtiona. It was us the gtisai chiefs that be (the emperor} 
gave these splendid orrtaments *,, they had all been 
equipped in this way they formed their rank^ again in front 
of Motcotitizama * * . And the doccrations tiiat they bad 
received wiert thdr rc^vards, and they screed to hind ihcm 
(to the service) , , p And the -wonaen who watched* the old 
women, the beloved women, shed burning tears^ and their 
hearts were filled with sorrow. Thev said^ "Here are our 
beloved duldrea: and if in five or ^ days the wnrd 
and b said (that is to say, war) will tliey ever return? 

Will they ever find thdr way badci Indeed^ they will be 
gone for ever/' * w 

But these lunentittioiis, which were tradiiionaily atlowcd^ 
do not seem to have diverted the warriors from their no 
less trsditbnaily honoured and glorified career. For them 
death in battle, or better stUI* death on the stone of sacrifice, 
was the promise of a happy eternity; for a warrior who 
%vaa killed in the field or on the altar was sure of becoming 
one or the ^companions of the eagle\ r/mniA/rra, one of those 
who accompanied the sun from its rUhig m the sunith in a 
processtofi that bb^ed with Light and was splendid with 
jojt and ilien of being Fcincnmated as a hmntning-bird, to 
live for ever among the flowet^. 

At the erummit the mUitafy liicrarchy merged with that of 
the state* One of the emperor's titles was thcattcuhtli Mord 
of ihc njeo*, that is to say *of the warriors^j and his primary 
function was that of commanding not only the I^IexJcan 
armies but those of the allied cities. iTic most important 
of the great dignitaiics who were about him had officer 
that were e^cntially militaryi al least to begin with; in 
time of wafi four of tliem comnunded the contingents that 
were supplied by the Four regions of the caphaL 

Of theise *fmir great ones* two stmd out by reason of the 
honours that they receivedj the flacffteccaftt “he who com¬ 
mands the warriors*, and the “the man of the 

javclin-house\ Tlie title* seem to imply that the first had a 
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Pidkaiy command and that the second tvas mapoiiaiblc for 
the ar^enah (^ArrarArfif/A) in. which the weapons wen? Lept, 
Generaliy they were near illations of the aovereign, and it 
was oiten from them that the emperor was^ chosen: It^coatl^ 
Aaayacatl, Tizoc and Motceuhzoma 0 were 
at the time df their etection, and Auitzotl was 
They had a splendid and magnilicent dress - embroideied 
cloal^ jewds, pSumes. 'rheir houses and their way of life 
were baaed nn iJie emperar*3. Tliey were among the 
to receive when presents were giwn and the spoil of sub¬ 
jected provinces shored out. They imd both great standing 
and great wealth. 

This waa also the case according to their rank with all the 
soldiers who distinguished tlietnseh'es. M they rose to the 
hierarchy their fiune grew^ and as they camed the right to 
wear more and more splendid ornaments and clothes so 
at the same time they received gifts in kind and the rents 
of varioiiB estates. They were not only free fnjm die duty 
of fanniog their own shares of knd as ordinary men had to 
do, but thej* were given other eliares, mosily in conquered 
country, which were worked for them. 

ITicy ivera wealthy men, widi their fine houses, rnsoy 
servants. brillLtni dothes and jewels, wdbfiUcd store-houses 
and ca^fen. But it must be remembered that this was a 
wealth that came only after honourable achievements and 
as a cnnsei|ucnce of them. A man was wealthy becau^ he 
w’as honoured, not honoured beenuse he wculthy. 
Ee$idcs^ htinourahlc achievement mtis the onlv mesn^ to 
wealth, for n man of the ruling class. 

The Spaniards believed these military' chiefs to be a 
noblLity that attended upon ihe emperor-the equivalent 
of the European riDblcs at the court of the king of Spain 
or of France, But ilicy werts cltarly mistaken; for the court 
of the Azicc emperor was made up not of hereditary tnag- 
nntes with great estates or inherited wcaJthp but of military 
or dvil officials who enjoyed privlh^ges that were attached 
to thdr office. 

This ruling class coniinually rcnew'cd itself, taking 
recruits from the general body of the people; and this was 
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te g^reat strength. Any w^jirior why managed to capTUTt his 
foiir prisoners became a icquiua snd thus a member of the 
upper classes, whatever his origin, Furtbermote^ the 
emperor filled the higher ranks by proinot Um according to 
merits and often at the end of a battle or a war he wtiuld 
make a w'hole batch of superior officers: MotecuhiEonta 11 
made two hundred and at once after his victory over 
the men of Tutotep^!^,t* 

Tezfliomoc utatna ihat alJ the plebeians ivho had di^i- 
tinguished themselves m the war agamat Coyoacdn were 
promoted to the highest ranks after the submission of the 
City, and that at the same time each waa given the tneortte 
of one estate or ^lltlrv^** Moreover even those very tmponaiit 
offices of ikatch^iilcatl and tIacaticcMl, Which have 
alfc^jr been mentitmed^ were so filled that one at leoSit w tis 
held by a loldier who had from the ranks - fyiad^f m 
kj guerrns, Salugun has xtjf 

In a sodet)" that was so hungry^ for retiown, a society in 
which renown based, upon seni'ic?es rendered counted f<jr 
so much to everybody tthe remarkable c:^c?cpticm of the 
busme$5-men will be dealt with kter), the fighting-men Lad 
m cnvbble and jiti envied poAititin. Whii^n a father trtikted 
Ills son to one of those miproviiig lectures that were so 
usual among the A;etecs he always proposed them as the 
model for imiiaiiort. Their superiority was continually 
made evident^ noi only by their riodnss and murks of rankf 
hut by tJicir privileges on ritual and ceremonid uccasions. 
In \hit eighth month of the ycar^ whicJi w^ called Uev 
itcuiUimtl^ the high feast of die dignitaries^ for ^xample^ 
only the oaptatns and other brave men acciutturned to the 
usages of war* were allowed to join m the great Sacred dnnee 
that t^k place at nigln, at die ftmt of the p>T:kmids in the 
Ijoly dty, by the- light of huge ond tordies held up 

by the young men. I hey danced by pairs, and each pair of 
w arnors was joined by a woimti {one of the the 

companions of ihe untiiarried soldiers) with her tmir loose 
on her shoulders^ dressed in a fringed^ cttibroiilercd skirt 
The dancers wore jeweb according to their rank: a 
had the right to a lip-ornamem in the shape of a bird, an 
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Qiomitl to one «liaped like the Itaf dl a wntcr-plafit. '[’hey 
all wore tiajrquoisc disks, in tbeir ear^ Th^ dance wem on 
for several hour&; and sometimes dve emperor came to take 
part in 

In the faUoiving montti, Tlax&cfwm^Q^ there waa ati 
eqimfly solemn dance in honour of L'MIapochtli, in frrijtl 
of Itk btil this dance was at nontu fur Uitzllopochtli 

was the god of the sun at its heighi- Here the warriors were 
arranged aocnttling to ihdj rank, fin?! the quiiqum tnciin and 
the fjtomi, ihcti the tequiuuqii^^i^ tlicn the young men who 
had made tiric prisoner* then the "elder brothers'^ the 
distinguished elders who acted as instructors, and Lasllv 
the ynutlis Irani the district scluxits. ‘And they hdd hands^ 
one woman between two men and one man between two 
women, as, in the dances of the common people in Old 
Castiile; and its their dance wound about Uiev sang. The 
most acaaoficd in war* who were in the first row* held their 
women by the waist, as if they were embracing them I iiut 
the Qtlicrs, the less distinguished (in milJEary rank) were 
noE allowed TX> go so 

*1 here were many other occaaions upon which the 
warriots were the centre of admiring public atteation and 
honDur: it was the case* for cismnpie, when, every four 
year^ there was the celebration of the feast of the god of 
fire, and the emperur and hU chief minUiters, covered with 
ornaments of gems and featlicr^, danc^ tlie 'dance of the 
dignitaries^; or on the days that had the sign 
*ofte - fiotver'^ when the sovereign gave them rich presettw, 
amid songs and danct^; nr, of course* even- rime the 
victoriiHis army came home from an expedition, making its 
entry into tlic dty by one of the rau^ causew^ip, w'ith 
welcoming elders and the din of Up<fnti^iii and truTnjtcts 
attmding them from as far out os the shore of the bke. 

If it b true tlia;t these dignitari^ did not form a nobility 
in the Eurupean sense of the word, it is equally true that at 
the time of which we are speaking there ivas an inclinatiiin 
to tnakc distinctions bcredJtan ^ distinctions that were 
originally attached only to an office, Ttie son of a irnditU 
did not fall lo tlie level of u mareualiif of a plebcmi : by the 
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right of his birth ainne be Ji;id the title of piih\ whose 
primary meaning ts "child" or *$011^^ but which itad acquired 
the sense of "son (of a tccuhtby^ or, as the SpaniaritB would 
say, of kidutgOp 'fion of somebody (of io:lpo^ta]1^)^ 

In theory the pilli had no privileges^ and in order to rise 
in the anoy, tlie adiniiiistnitioti or in religion he Wis to 
work aa hard as any ttmceuallL In fact he had many adv»n- 
t^ea from the be^nning, derived from the standing of bis 
father and a ygher education in the tabn^ instead of the 
local school. It was among the piUi that the emperor most 
readily found his oSicials, judges and ambassaiintSi and 
the pitti as a group may be placed haif-v^Tiy becwceti the 
people and the ruling clasS p forming a reser^'uir that could 
be drawn upon to meet the ctmsfanriy increasing needs of s 
constantly growing □dminisiration. 

A nnbilit)- was therefore coming into being. But still it 
must not be forgoiten that the pUIi who did nothing out¬ 
standing during his Izf^iine left his children no distinetion. 
rhe prestige of the tecuhtli scarcely ksted I>cyond one 
generarion unless it were revived by fresh exertions,^* 

As the empire grew and the undertakings of tlic state 
became more and more varied so nc'Cessarily the duties of 
its a^r^anta became more apcdiilucd. It 13 vciy difficult 
to lorm an exact opinion of die functions of those officiab 
w osc tides liovc ciinif down to us; it b likely that most of 
these tides no longer bad any relation to their literal mcaningi 
resembling^ in thb the titJes used in the l^aman or B^'^andnc 
empire, or m France in the days of the kings. The iMianf^iqui 
wa5 probably no more ^die keeper of the tkrk htiuse’ dion 
the Constable of France was the peiwn In charge of the 
sables. But for all that, can discern tliree ch^si^ of 
officials in the time of IVl&ttcuhmma IL 
^ lu die first place there were the governors of certain 
citi« or strongholds. Although thc}^ had the miiimy title 
of //^/orAX«u/i//i,^'the lord of the spear^r of ond 

even ih€i}tfaihtb, nr more rarely Iczcaco&tail, *lie uf the 
m«TOr-seq>em\ or tiinancalqui\u their duties must to 
large eiuent have been civil and admimamrive. Severed 
towna Find two governors at die same time - Ctetorrom. for 
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cxsinplci and Zozolsn and Uaxyscnc (Oaxaca}-^$o it ts 
liltely that ont of the gm^emoiB looked after the administra¬ 
tion and iJte oiIkt the command of the gartisoo. 

The generic name for the otSdaia occupied with 
administration and more particularty with the was 
citIpixQUf, Ijouse-attBijdants*, tmnalatcd hy the can.(|ucriRg 
Spaniards and the chronidera as *inajor-chuno$.'.Ai They 
were chosen from among the ptb\ and their prindpai duty 
was to organise tiie cultivation of the lands set aside for the 
payment of the tax, and to receive the grain, mcrdiandtse 
and provisions iJiat each province was to furnish at tixed 
inten'als and see to its transport as far as Mexico. 

They were obliged to send the emperor reports upon the 
state of ^culture and commerce: if a famine should break 
out. It was for them to tell the emperor and tinder his 
Orders to exempt the province from the payment nf tax 
or even to open the public stores of corn and distribute it to 
the people. Hicy were also responaible for the erection of 
public huJldin)^ for ihe maintenance of the roads and for 
the supply of servants for the impetial palaces. 

In each province the ftiipixqui lived in the chief town, 
together with his staff, which included a large number of 
scribes, able to keep the tribute-nrgbters up to date and to 
draft reports; and no doubt he had dqiutics in the towns 
and principal villages of hts pravince, 

Dcriuil Diaz account ^ves some idea of the powers of 
these ojficub, and of their fonnidablc authority. The first 
time the Spanbrds met any talpixquf was at Quiauitllan, 
in t^ country of the Totonacs, o nation subject to the 
cmpi^i^ -Some Indians from the same village came running 
to tell all the caciques who were talking with Cbrtis that 
txvK Mexicans had been seen, the tax-gatherers of Motccuh- 
wma. On hearing thb tlicj' went pale, and bcg;m to tremble 
tiar. They left Confi to hiiTii5clf ^uid went out to 
tvcIcKimc them. In tiU haste they adorned a room with 
foliage prepared some food mid nmde a great deal of coom, 
wWch the best diink that is to be found ainong tbemi 
When these five IndJaiss came into ihc village they passed 
by the place where wc were with so much confidence and 
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pride th»t tbey walked straight cm, without speaking either 
to Cort^ or any nf the others of u«. Tlicy wore rich 
embroidered ebaks, loinHdoths of the «(Une nature, and 
their shining luiir w-as raised in a knot oti their heads; each 
had a hunch of flowers in his hand, and he smelt to H; and 
other Indians, like servants, fanned them with fly-whisks.' 
,\nd these arrogant representatives of the central authority' 
had no hesitation in calling the Totonac chiefs before them 
and violently reprimanding them for hav'ing presumed to 
negotiate with Cortes. 

Ijistly, tlte third category of appointed officials, the 
judges, were nominated hy the sovereign either from 
the experienced and elderly dignitaries or from among the 
conunou people. At Tesooco half the higher judges we re of 
noble family and the other half of plebeian origin.^ All the 
chroniclers agree in praising the care with which the 
emperor and hk fellow-kings chose the judges, ‘ttdung 
particular care that they were not drunka^, nor apt to 
be bribed, nor influenced by pt'nsooal constderations, not 
impassioned in tlicir judgments.’ 

'llicir uflicc had an extraordinary respect and authuritv; 
at their dispositiun there was a kind of police-force which, 
upon their orders, could orresit even tfic highest officials, 
in any place whatsoever. Their messengers 'travelled with 
greatest speed, whether it was day or night, throtigh rain, 
$nuw or hail.** 'ITicir scribes recorded evciy' case, with the 
claims of either side, the testimonies and the sentences. 
They were very much honoured: but woe to the judge w'ho 
let himself be bought - from reproof it was hut a short pace 
to dismissal, and sometimes to death. A king of Texcoco 
}md a judge executed for favouring a grandee against a 
working-man.-* 

All tht^ jHiopIc, military' or civil olficiab, saldiers, adtnint- 
stmom, judges, serving dignitaries or the sons of great men 
waiting fat a post, togeilier with tlic host messengers, 
attendants, clerks and constables who surrotmiled them, 
depended upon the secular power. They depended upon 
the emperor, tiic head of the states and they were so many 
cogs in the Huge mechanism of the empire. Beside them. 
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intiinatdy linked by bmily tics, by education and by the 
common depth of religious faith, but depctidiDg upon an¬ 
other power, was the ck'igy - beside the aerx anta of the state 
there were the servants of the gods. 'fTte ruling class waa 
divided into the?e two paralld hierarchies; ilic one side 
conquered, administered and judged; the other, by its 
faithful service in the temples, caused the kindness of the 
guds to rain down upon the earth. 

Every young piUi was well aa(uamted with the priestly 
order from hi$ childhood, since he was brought up in a 
ctilinttcect a moimtcrr-schooi, where be had shared the life 
and the austerities of the priests. The sons of tradesmen 
could also go to the atbiteeae^ but on something of a super¬ 
numerary or ma^nal footing.:* Jt uould seem, then, 
that the priesthood w'as only open to members of the ruling 
class, or at a push to traders* stinsr yet Sahagun'*^ insists 
upon liie fact that sometimes the most venerated priests 
Ciimc from TCiT humble families, ft must therefore be 
granted that it was possible for a mitttvaIJi to enter tire 
novitiate if he wislied; perhaps if he showed an unusual 
vocation for lie priesthood while he was still at the local 
school his masters could transfer him to tJic {almetitc. 

Tlw novice, literally the 'little priest*, was dedicated to 
Quetzalcoatl, who abo%'e all others was the god of the 
priests. W hen he was between twenty and tweiiry-tivo 
years old, if he decided not to nuirry and to enter fully into 
the clerical career, he became a tiaptacastfui, a priest, and 
from then onwards he could asstune this venerated title, 
which was in fact the attribute of Quetzacoatl,9> god, king 
and high-priest of the legendary Tub. It was also the title 
given to TIaloc, the ancient g^ of rain and feciindi^. to 
the leaser divinities who attended him, and to the Splendid, 
bendicent young god of music and dancing,:: he 

entitled tlamara^^i was, to some degree, to be already the 
equal of a god. 

Most of the priirats probobty never went further than tliis 
stage, .As they became old they would undertake some 
permanent but subsidiary duties, such as btnung upon a 
drum or helping in the sacrihcvs; or rise they* would take 
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diarge of a "pansh^ aod p«;5ceflbly end itteir days conducting 
the 3erviec& of the local temple- Their rank m the hierarxdiy 
wa* termed gu^mdiU. 

OthcTSt on the other hand^ reached a higher kYel, and 
acquired the title of iknum^cac- They could be mernbcEB 
of the elecuiraJ body that chooe the emperor* and K wa& 
from among them draft the highest dignitaries erf the 
Mexican church wre taken. 

Two high-priests, equal in power, reigned joimly over this 
church^ The one, guetsalcoatl iotec thmacasqm^ 'the plumed 
serpent, priest of our Iord\ was in charge of the worship of 
UiCrilopochdi; the other, quetzakoatl Tlahc tlmMOirsqui, 
'the plumed serpent, priest of TTaloc", of that of TlaloCK 
The two gods dominated the great tmntli together, as we 
have seen; and in the same manner their two high-priests 
dtmimatcd the reli^ous hierarchy. 

The title of 'phjmed serpent* which they had in cammon 
scaled them with that sanctity which the myth recognised 
in the Toltcc god-king Qncizalcoat]; and, in short, they ^verc 
his representatives aail succts^t^. ^Among these priests/ 
says Sal^gun,^^ 'tlie best were chosen to become she 
supreme poiiCilTsi who w^cre called qwtqu^lsakoQt which 
means successors of Quetzalcoad - . , No heed wss paid to 
birth in ihjs but only to niorais and observance of 

religion, knowltrdge of dnctrifie snd purity of life. Those 
were chosen who were humble^ rightcouB and peaceable^ 
earnest md reasonable, nor given to kvity, but sober, 
severe and scrupulous in morals, full of love and charity, 
compassion and friendship for dl, god-fearing and dtfvout.' 
This, it must be adruttted, b uncommonly warm ptatACp 
coming from the pen of a. Catholic monk. 

'Fhc^ twt* high-pricsts were, according to the saTtie 
authority I *et]ua] in statito and in honnur*; and they were 
surrouuded by the deepest respect - liic emperor himself 
went in person to visit them. Their double presence at 
the head of the religious world consecrated the union of the 
two basic ideologies of Meadco, which the Azteca had 
brought togeihcr when they became the ruling rtatipn. 
On the one side there w^as Uttribpochtli, the aolar god of 
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Vf^r and ntiu' rdattDn of the Iiunting gock, the fuatteni of die 
soldier and the prototj'pe of the ^crihced victbn who U to 
be reborn for a cnrcfnee imrnortdfty as a bird: and on ifie 
other TlaJoc, the old rain-god m>d god of the fitrmer^a plentVi 
who without fighting mahts the nuuze spring up and alt the 
plantiv that men cat^ the bcrugn wizard who keeps fornmr 
and drought awaj. On the cjne hand the religion of the 
%rarlike nomad and on the other that of tht settled peasiinte, 
each with its own vision and its own paradise. 

Under the two high*priests thene were many 'pirktes* 
who were responsible either for gome given branch of 
religious activity or for the worship of some paxticubr 
god.^ TTic moat important of them, the secretary ^general of 
the eburchp as it wtre^ had the title of Mexicafl teokn^isin^ 
*iiie vcrterahle (-f4nw) .Vlexicun in charge of the he 

was chosen by the two qmquttzukoa^ md "he contfolkd 
other imponant priests, somewhat like bbhops, and he 
saw to it that e^’etything to do with divine worship in ^ 11 
places protanccfi was carried out dihgcntly and perfectly, 
according to the Uwt and customs of the former pontife *.. 
he controlled all imtiers concerning the worship of the 
gods in the provinees subjected to Mexico/ His competence 
also included the discipline of the priestly body and the 
suE^ntsion of the education given in the His 

assistflnfe were the aii^nauac who was principally 

concerned with ritual^ on the one hand, and on the other 
the teoAiaiiafop who attended to questions Uiat 

concerned cdueation^ 

A Ueaaurer^ the rli^quimihli^cuklii^^ had care of the holy 
vea^U and oilier religious abjcct$^ and of the temples' 
estates^ The wealth of the gods was enoimous; there were 
not only the buddings and their Und* the statues, the 
countless implements of worship^ which were of great value, 
and the otferings of provisions and ebthes, continually 
broughi by the faithful, but abo the agricultural land wjtich 
the ecclesiastical corporations let oui or had worked for 
then^ and tfidr share of the tribute from the subjected 
provinces. 

The piety of the emperors rained gifts upon the temples. 
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At Texcoco^* fifteen importBtii md ihcir depen denctea 

wefc set aside aolely for their ni^ten^ce and repair and 
far supplying them with wood for their never-exunguiabed 
fires. At Mexico tliere was the same arratigaTnmi some 
vilbgrs fumklied the temples 'wkh ciuiiKe, trondi meat and 
mccnsc, and paid no other kind of tax. Tiic temples, 
therefore, had special granaries beside ihcm; and these 
contained important ceserv^es not only of the provisions for 
the priests but also of those which they gave to the poor 
and sick —they had hospiiak at McadHH^ Tcxcoco^ Cholula 
aiid other pbe^. The rrmnagement of aU thesrc properties 
must have calkd far a very constderable staff of scribed in 
the irea^orerk depanmeiii. 

There appear to have been an excecditigly large number 
of priests aligned to ihe varioiis god^t no deity would have 
been satisfied with less than hb own ‘hcmstihold*^ a chief 
priest, rmnistrants and novices, 'I*he four hundred gods of 
drink and drutikenness were served by an equal number of 
priests, under the guidance of the Om£iochizm^ the 
‘venerable iw^o-rabbit', whose name was the same as that 
of one uf these gods. This wras a very gaieial practice; cadi 
priest bore the name of the god he served and whom^ 
serving, lie incarnated, llte rites had proliferated to an 
enormous extent^ and a hmi of priests busted themselves 
over the accomplbhnicnt of this or that particular task; for 
the divisimi uf labour had reached a very high pitch i for 
example, the ixcosauhqui tfdhua was responsible 

only for the supplying of wood to the temple of the Jire-god, 
and the i£^mi yiaxattcufUli for ^e orgimkation of 

the feast of the god of the merchanta* 

Clearly it was essential tljiit the calendar of feasts should 
be kept up to date, and the six^uence of ceremonies estactiy 
followed: this very important duty cntru&led to the 
epcoaquu^uittzin^ Hhe Tenerabte mimster of the temple of 
the taiu*p. w^boi in spite of his limiting tide, had authoriiiy; 
under the uifs^tuac leo/maljriri, ovce die cntjJvTy of the 
religious scene, at leost in its niaterial aspect. 

Womea were by no nicaus excluded from the priesthood, 
Some twetuy or forty daj's after her lurih, a girl migiit be 
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brought to the temple by het motlier; the woman would 
gii-'c the priest a cenaer and jome coptti (mccnse), and ibis 
would estabhsh a rwiprocal agreement. But it wiia oioly 
when she w® a grown girl {kbpvcMii) that the novice would 
go into religion, with the title of priestess-or literally 
'wD1mn-p^icsl^ aiutthimiuasqui. As long as she kept this 
title she was hound to oeUbacy; but it was ijuite possible 
for btr to jnsiry 'if she were asked in imrriage, if the words 
were properly said, if tlte fathers, the mothers and the 
notables agreed,’^' An unusually solemn marriage service 
to(^ place, and then sbe left the temple for her home. But 
it appears that many preferred to give themseUt^ up 
entirely to religion. 

One finds a great many priestesses minjsteHng on various 
occasions in the traditional scoounts. The feast of the 
great goddess Toct (our grandmother) was directed by u 
woman, a another priestess, called the 

istacctuati, 'the white wumao', was in charge of the physical 
preparatjon of certain cemmnnies, particularly the sweeping 
of the holy places^^ and the fighting of the fines. 

During Queirkillit the fourteenth month, a great many 
women went to the temple of Misooat], the hunter and 
warrior, to take tiidr childwn to the old priestesses there: 
they look the children and danced with them in their arms. 
Tlien the mothers, having made die priestesses a present 
of sweetmeats or ddjcacite,” took their children away 
again. Ihis ceremony lasted ail the moniing, 

During the montli of Ofhpanistli It waa the young 
priestesses of the goddess of maize who played the most 
important part in tlic religious celebratkmB. Ffl ch of them 
repreaented the goddess, and each carried seven cjirs of 
maize wrapped in rich cloib'ii Iht back: their fiiccs 
were painted, their anm and legs adorned with feailiers. 
Singing, they went in procession with die priests of the 
same goddess; and at sunset they threw handfuls of coloured 
maize and calabash seeds to the crowd, who struggled and 
scrambled for them, because they were a token of wealth and 
plenty for the coming year, 

Torquemnda*^ states that some of these young priestosea 
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took VOWS for one year or more to wm sotne favoor from 
heaven, such as the healing of an invalid or » happy marriage: 
but it seems that they never took vows for ever^ They were 
guarded, supervised and taught by old women, and they 
looked after the temple, offering incense before the images 
of the gods at ni^tfoU, at nddnight and at dawitt they also 
wove cloaks for the priests and the idols. 

From priesthood to divination, to medicine and at last 
to magic, «o good shades into evil, respect into fear and 
hatred; on its sliadowy frontiers the world of religion 
merged with that of the malignant warlock and the sorcerer. 
Divination in the true seme of the word was not only 
permitted but practised, by a particuhu' class of priests 
called totulpoiih^ie. They were educated in the moossiery 
schools, for it was there that a knowledge of the chameters 
used in the divinatory calendar was taught; and indeed this 
knowledge formed an integral part of the higher education. 
In this context it U worth remembering the importance of 
augury in the palmy days of Rome. But it seems that tltcse 
soothsayers did not become memhcis of a temple when 
ih^ were qualified; thQr set up on tlieir own account. 
Neither business nor income can have tacked, for every 
^tmily necessarily went to a soothsayer whenever a child 
was bom: fuitbemiore, tlierc was no important occasion in 
life, marriage, leaving for a joumey or a military expedition, 
etc., whose date wus not Kxed by tltc soothsayers, ettber at 
the request of private persons or of odicials. Each of these 
consultations was paid for by a meal, by presents, 'several 
cloaks, some turkeys and a toad of victu^.’^* 

The doctors, men and W'omen, were officially recognised, 
although their sphere was not always far from that of die 
black magicians; and they openly took part in many cere* 
monies. Fhe midwives should alsn he mentioned; these 
w'omen helped at the birth of the child, but more than ihal, 
they harangued it with the necessary moral and religious 
speeches, and (die soothsayers having been duly consulted) 
endowed it with its 'bapdsmal’ nameu 'Fhcy had a highly 
respected position in society ; and no dnuht they were 
quite well-to-do. 
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Finally, ai ihe opposite pole of (he rellgtotu world from 
the priests, there wwe the magiciara, the sorcerere.^ the 
fornridable experts in spells, who were believed to have ttteb 
wide and multi fsrimis powm. They could change them¬ 
selves into stuimuls; they knew magic words ‘that bewitch 
women and turn aJTeetbns wherever they dioose’; and their 
spells could kill from a great way off. There were men 
magicians and women magicians; and they kept their dark 
practices hidden. But for all that they were known wdl 
enough far people to come hy night to buy their aid. h 
i^s said tliat their power came from their having been bom 
under a malignant sign - ‘are - rain', or 'one-wind*' and 
that for their purposes they always waited for a day that 
came tinder a sign favourable to them. The figure nine, 
which was the figtiie of the night-gods and of hcdl and of 
death, iivas particularly auspicious for tliem. 

One of the most frequentiy-menticuicd crimes of sorcery 
consisted of theft — fifteen or twenty magicians would 
combine to rob a family. They would come to the door by 
night, and by means of certain charms they w'ould strike the 
people of the house motionless. 'It was as if they were oil 
dead, and yet they heard and saw everything that happened 
,., The thieves lit torches and looked through the house to 
find what there was to cat. They all ate quite cahnlv, and 
none of the people could hinder them, for they were all as 
who should say turned to stone and out of their seitses. 
iTicn when the sorceren had eaten and thoroughly satisfied 
themselves iliey went into the store-room and granaries and 
took everything they found there, dothes, gold, silver, 
precitnts stones and feathers., . and it b even said that they 
did a great many foul things to the women of the house.' 

Ihc sorcerers, tfnm, were severely condemned by public 
opinion and severdy punished by the law. If they were 
caught tlicj- were either hanged or sacrificed before on 
ali:^, their hearts being tom out.** In the reign of 
Chimalpopoca a man of Cuuuhtitlin and his wife were 
sentenced to death beciuue (hey had suipcfied a peasant 
from Tenayuca by chomu, and had stolen his moire during 
his sleqi.** 


THE DULY Lira OF THE JUTKS 


Apart from thb minority of dangerous outcasts all the 
classes that have just been ruemioned, warrims, officials 
and priests, had the common cliaracter of directors in 
society and state. Together they made up a ruling order: 
it was an order of recent origin, vigorous, and continually 
strengthened by the new blood brought in by the plebeians, 
who could accede to the highest offices, whether they w'cre 
mUhory, adminstrative or rdtgtous. liktb played its part, 
but it was still personal merit that raised a man, and tack 
of it that lowered iiim. 'l*he hle^cicon always bore in mind 
that honours were no more stable than running water, and 
that a man bom noble might die a slave.*! 

It appears dtaj an aristocratic reaction look place at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, under the reign of 
Motccuhzoma 11, and that the rcactioiuines tried to expel 
the sons of plebeians from the higher places: according to the 
documents, however, tliis affected only the embassies that 
went ahnKid, for 'it was not decent that the macntales 
should go into kings’ palacts’.*" It is possible that this 
reaction might have gone on to tfie point of bringing a 
purely hereitary nobility into existence; but there was a 
suong mflueiiee that worked in the other direction every 
day - the continual pressure of war and conquest, which 
brought brave and ambitious men up to the top. 

When one reflects upon this ruling class's way of life 
one is much struck, by the fact that one of its essential 
sections, the priests, lived in austere poverty, and that the 
others, the soldiers and the dvil servants, only came by 
wealth, in the form of estates, houses, slaves, clothes, 
victuals, jewels, etc., as a consequence of their rank or office. 
Wealth was not pursued for itself; it came as a function of 
mcreaaing powtr snd official expenses. It was an income 
and not a capital. The only thing that really cuunted in the 
tecuhth’r eyes was reputation. 

Another ditss existed, bowev'cr, in which these values 
were revxTsed, a class preoccupied with wealth, not only 
inddferent to prestige but averse to it. It was a cl^ below 
the level of ibe ruling class, but it ivas in. the act of rising 
towards rt - a class so different, with its own customs, its laws 
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and oiqganbatiiart, th^t it almost bekinged to aitoilieT ^rJtL 
A RmKa cuk&^i niE traders 

A very great many Mc:xicaEis engaged in trade, some fmm 
time to mne, and some continuonaly. There were the 
who sold ihcir maLze^ vegetables mid poultry in 
the market; the women who sold all som af cooked meak 
in the streets; the merdumis who sold dothp ahcM^ drinks 
skins, pots^ rope* pipes, and various usefbl objects; and the 
Ikhcrmen wlto daily brought in their fish from the lake* 
and frogs and shelliish. These smaii and medium traders 
did not form a distinct class of the population. 'Hie name 
of fkiiht^na^ traders, was kepi for tlie member of the 
powerful corporaiions which were in charge of foreign 
trade and which had die monopoly of tL 
lliey OTgatused and guided the cmavans of porters which 
went from the central valfey to the rcmotCp almost legendary 
provinces on the Pacific coast or on the Gulf There ihey 
sold the produce of Mexico - cloth, rahbit'a-hair bknkets, 
embroidered dothes, golden jewek^ obsidian and copper 
carTrngs, obsidian knives, eoduncal dye, medidnal herbs 
and herbs for making scent* and they brought back ?uch 
hixtirious things as the imuJodd grcirn jade* dtalchiuiil, 
emeralds, sea-shelk, tormbea^U to make the 

stirring-spoons for cocoa* jaguar and puma skins* amber^ 
parrot* gufizal and xiuhtototi ptunic&^ 'Fheir trade* therefore^ 
ton$isted in the export of manufactured goods and the 
import of luxurinirs foreign commodities. 

It may be obsert^ed* hi passing, that these exchanges arc 
not in thcmsidves enough to explain the economic relations 
between the Cold Laruls of the centre and Ihc Hoi l.ancb 
of the south-east, jewels of gold were meported* but gold 
was not imported: cotton cloth was fleni out, but cotton 
yam was not brought in^ It was the tribute or the taxes 
that the prm-mcea were obliged to pay that provided Mexico 
with its rm' mstcriolsi for example, the Mixtec province of 
Yoaltcpcc had ^innuidly to send in 40 gold discs* each a 
finger thick and about 2 incites acroea; the province of 
Tlachquiauco so caiiabaahes of gutd-dust and those of 
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Qmuhtochco and Ahujitzapsn 1,600 bales of ooitoa/^^ 
raw matcriala were worked up in Me^cico^ and liavlng 
become cloth or jewek they continued tlurir journey towards 
the aouth on the ahoulders of the partci^ led by the pocfiieea. 

There merdiAnt gailds^<> in soiTie ten to\^ or large 
vllLigcs of the central plateau - Texooco^ Ats^poti^o, 
Uttzibpochco, Uexotla, Cuauhdtliini CoadinchaOt Cbakoi 
Otumb^ and of course at Tenoebtitbn and Tlatelutco. It 
was in Tiateiolco before the Mexicans anneKcd it and while 
it was still indi:penddnt that the po^hfirti aecTn to have had 
the greatest inflocoee. They lived in seven districts, and 
one of tbese was called Pocbtkn, wldcb gave them their 
name; each of die djstrirts had a ctimmercial court or 
'scat* ^ literally a mat, fvttaiL If Chiinaipiahiu s to be 
beheved, it only in the year tz 1504* that 

'itip^ih pochtiicnyvft A/fierco^ — that tTuding began in Mercko:^* 
be means, no doubt, that at thk taie ijaie the guild was 
officially oiganised. after the majinct of the piuhie^ti of 
Tlatclofco and at didr mstigation, they having been Mexican 
citisfictis for thiny-onc years. 

'rhe 'llatelolcan merchants^ for dieir part, had begun in 
the early days of the fifteenth century, when the tiatoimi 
Tlacatcotl, who came to the throne in 1407* reigned over 
their dtj" and wc are loltl that it 1™ they who first brought 
fine cotton doth to die then still cc>untrified people of the 
take-city, 3 ^ Ifnder the second ruler of Tlatctolcoi Qu (^uhtktoa 
(14^8-1467) they imported lip'-ornaincnta, feathers, and the 
fikins of wild animats* under Moquiuixtli, their last independ¬ 
ent ftovercign^ the list of tlie goods that they brought back 
from ilicir distant long voyages was much longer, and cocoa 
figures prominently in H, having by then become the usual 
drink of the better sort uf people^ llic guild had at its head 
tw& chiefs, ihc piKhiiCiitlaiohque^ ^merchant lords\ whose 
name carried the honorific suf^ 

After the anntstation of Tlatelolco, rhe mders of thin city' 
and thoEc of Tenochtitlan were closely associated^ although 
the iw'o bodies retained their itidivi duality^ Their chtt*!fji^ 
vrho numbered three or five, wwc old nien; and for this 
reason they no longer went out on the tiring and perilous 
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voyages, but entrusted their goods to the yaiitigct poehteca 
to be »!d on their uecount. "Fhcy suporised Ibe departure 
of the carat'ans and presided over the cerenYonies at their 
going and their coming back; they represeiiied tite goildB 
before the emperor, and the>' jui%ed all ta^v-suits within 
the trading cb^p not merely eases to do with commerce Iwit 
cases of every kiniL Thdr courts could pronounce all 
sentences;p including that of dcaik. 

This privilege all the mnre striking because In niattere 
of justice there were no other excqitions whatever in 
Mexitan society, and the emperor's courts judged every body^ 
from the te^uhih to the The p^hi^ntt alone 

stood outside this Tuie, In many respects the traders formed 
a nation within a nadon: unlike the soldiets and even the 
priests they did not draw recruits from the common people 
- they were tradets from father to son. lliey all lived 
together in the same dkiriets, and they rrtarried among 
themselves* They had their otvn gcids. their own fcasiis, and 
they worshipped in their own manneTp for during their tong 
journeys they had no priests but themselves. 

We have seen the very marked graduation that e>ci&tod in 
the ruling class; the some applied to die rocrchantSip and 
there were many ranks interposed l>etween the chiefo and the 
young trader setting out an his hr&i voyage. There were 
the t^foihtt^nrrfifuet "travelling lords** rrapccted fur thdr long 
and dangerous expeditions; tlic 'di^gubed 

traders', who wore tlie clothes and spoke the hmgitagc of 
the hcetile tribes in order to leach the my^tmous 
Ta!macantlaii ?3 to buy amber and qUi^tioi plumes; the 
(ed/rionime, who had offered slaViC^ in sacrifice; the tiy^ua- 
htianitn^/iho^ w ho surround the enemy*, and the irqmnim^^ 
die 'wild be3slB^ The Ust two ^und strange, applied to 
tnideris; hut the truth b that thdr commerce a continual 
adventure^ The fsdther they were from Mexico the more 
dangerous their life became. They were thought to be 
spies as well as merchants - ss indeed they were - and they 
had to contend w'ith rhe hostility of the trit>es who were as 
yet unconqueredi Their goods armised the cupidity of the 
highlanders: brigands attacked their caravans; and the 
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pacht^^atl had to inimfumi himself into a Vfamot it\ order 
to 

*nm iTi ffldjt the origiTid cao^ for the rise of the 
merchant chm in thr social sj-stem of the indent city. In 
the reign of Aoit^otl a column of Mexican traders 
sutroiinded tti a village of the Anahuac Ayotlani on the 
Tadfic aide of the isthmua of Tehuantepec. They weir 
besieged by oofitlngema ftom dijf^^rcnt tribes, hut fighting 
continuoualy tlicy held out for four ycara, and when the 
future emperor Mtiteculisiormt, who was then tke^hmkad, 
came at iJie bead of a Mexjcan army to extricate them he 
mci the victorious on the niad* laden with the 

spoib of their sttsekers. 

With their hair down to their waista and thttr air of 
exhaustion and of triumph, these merchant-tturriors made 
m extraordiuari' impression in Mexico, where they were 
received by the emperor witli great magniticence. When 
they were wclcumcd 3t foe palace, they biiJ at Auitzotl's 
feet the standurds and the insignia made of precious feat Iters 
that they hud captured in biittk. lie called them *my uncles' 
and at nnee gave them the right to wear jewels of gold and 
feather iimaments — a right that was hmited to their 
paniculor holiday's, hovrever, whereas the ruling class liad 
the privilege withijut any restricticmii. 

According to Sah^igmn the spokesmun who anawered 
Auitzoil in the name of the metchunts said,H "Wc, yotir 
utLdi:^> the pochlei:a w hu hit hetti wc have risked our heads 
and OUT lives, and we have {uhotired day and night; for 
although wc are called traders and oJtbough we seem to be 
traders, wc are captains and soldiers who^ in a disguised 
fashion, go out to conijueFi^s* This is a remarkable apeteb, 
fcir it must be seen as ihc expression of a kind of legal 
fictinn designed to allow' the merchants ccitain a4>cial 
advantages and to justify to the sddicrs what would fonuetiy 
have appeared intolerable efftonlcty. In fa^t, it w» untrur 
toaay iliat ihc pi^chtircii were caniouilaged m^lditms: they w^cre 
primarily and abov^r all merchants. But the veiy conditions 
of their trading sometimes brought them into military 
action; and in this respect the siege that they were able to 
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wiltmand in tine istlimu& of Tehuantepec ivna of deebive 
importeOL'c in their hmory. This side of thdr life was 
rc^y quite secoiidsLry« in spite of cvcjything^ bne nevcithe- 
less it was this side iKat was most emphasised (tom that 
time onwards. and after him MmeculuisomA 11 saw 

how useful tliese tireless irailera could be to the empire; 
for it may be said that in tht-^ie two reigns conquest followed 
the oara\’an, and the fbg took the pbee of the merchant's 
cioth. As a rcoompenst; the trader wtis officblly supposed 
to ha\^ taken up hb cslling only to dissemble liis true 
character^ which was that of a w^arrior- a pious falsehood 
that nevertheless jillowcd the mercantile class to rise in a 
society of \vhose fundamental principle it comamed funda- 
ment^y ignorant. 

And indeed wliat a total opposition there w^as between 
the way of life of a ptscAfwul/ and thiii of the riding ebss. 
The one w as w holly token up with 5cr\'icc and repumtiim^ 
the other with the pursuit of pcrsoJial gain. 'ITie high 
official wore the embroidered cloak and the plume of his 
rank with pride; the ixadcr went meekly along in a patched 
and homely garment. If one met him with his portos tmd 
their costly burdens he would softly deny that he could be 
the owTicr-hc was only an intirrmcdmry# On liis return 
from a voyage he would bring hh goods to the wardioiisc by 
night* secretly over the water of the hkke, and store them 
under the mme of a relation or a friend. 

Iiluppose that a pochtmiti should find himself grow ijig rich* 
and decide ici gjve a banquet. He would invite hi$ equals 
and his betters in the commercial world; but he would have 
to pul up with a great deal of offensivencss on their part - 
they would puli hb goods about* flatly accusing him of 
having stolen diem* and ali this would have to be accepted 
with humble It was only after he had undergone this 

treatment that he wafl allowed (or indeed obliged) to sImjw 
his generosity in the feast tliat he offered - a feast of such 
proportiuns that the guests, and cvm the inhabitants of the 
whole quarter, could eat and drink for iivo days, and tlien 
cany the leavings hamc« 

But aprt from llirse cxccpdonal occasions the tratkrs 
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'did not parade thdr vviealdi^ biU on tht cofitray, they were 
lowly and humble. They did not vmh to be ihought rich* 
niM- to liave the reputation of weaJthi they desired neither 
honours nor fhme, and they walked humbly, without raising 
their eyes. ^Fhey went in wom-out cloaks^ snd they feared 
honour and renOYvn above 

This humility that they put oix, this desire to femain 
unnoticed, was the currency in whu!h th^' paid for their 
social rise - die coin with which they bought pardon for 
thdr real and ever-growing tniporumce; for the ruling ebss 
would bear dkcir rivaliy only if they avoided all open 
conflict If the pochi^ca grew haughty m their richness,, the 
emperor ‘sought some tnuiaparcnt excuse to bring them 
down ajid put them to death, not that they were guiltyp hut 
out of hatred for their atrogance and pride; and he shared 
out their goods in presents to the old warrior&/ 5 ft In other 
words^ death and deprivation hovered oTp^er tJie head of the 
trader who forgot liis role and made the mistnkc of shawing 
off his wealth. 

Nevcniielcss, their rise was sure. Their children could 
already go in ihe cattnfcac with the cliiidren of the dignitaries. 
During the month that w*^ sacred to UitzUopochili the 
merchants were ahowed tu sacrifice slnves that they had 
bought to the great nationa! deity, after the warriors had 
saedfioed the prisoners that they had taken m battle* '^llius 
the po^hirtiiil imitated the UctihiUp altliough it w^as on a 
somewhat lower leveL If a trader died when be was on his 
Y'oyage, his body faumt, and he was presumed to have 
joined liie sun in heaven, a$ if he had be™ a warrior killed 
on the battlcBcld» The god of the pochteca was worshipped 
togctlier witli the other great dthies^ and he bad 3 special 
hymn.” And finally, If it is true that tlic traders had to pay 
a tau\ teY'icd on their goods, tlicy were nevcrthcl^fi exempt 
from [Diinual labour and persona] service. 

in 3 society baeically coaccracd with u-ar and religion, 
therefore, ix recently-formed tneit^tilc clas^ was steadily 
climbing towards tlic top. It still h^d a very long way to go* 
and it was obliged to be very careful to avoid a violent 
hostile reaction. But this cisss ^uppUed the increasing 
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luxuf)' of the it htiil t^ccome indispeirsabtei its 

wealth became an mstnuncnt of gtfiiter and grtsater po’ivcr 
the ruling class progressively abandoned the frogaiitT of 
the earlier generations, never to return. 

Although it ta neeessiirily gness-woft* one cm specidace 
upon what would have liappcned if the roretgn invasion had 
not cut short all development by djestroying the whole of 
Mexican sod:^^ and the state itself. Perhaps these 'merchwt 
lords\ who already had such tmporcani privileges, their otvn 
courts and the badges of honour that Auitzutl had granted 
them, would have become the chiefs of a bourgeoisie that 
would either have become part of the ruling da^ or would 
have diBpbced it and taken its power. 

But perhaps on the other hand the aristocracy would have 
reinforced its podtJoit by crushing any further attempt at 
rising. All tiiat can be is that there wtss nothing rigid 
about the structcre of the Mexican cumnuinity in 
it w>as in a state of fluA, and pctfiaps the most mobile dement 
in h was the of ptickteca. The chiss rtpre^nteJ the 
principle of personal capital m opposed to that of mcome 
attached to officCi of wealth as opposed to nmmrn^ of luxury 
as opposed 10 austerity^ It W'ns represseeb and it lock to 
deceit and hypocrisy; but already the grandees condescended 
to go to the merchryita^ feasts and accept their presents^s* 
much as the French nobles of the Andm Regime mLved 
wtih tlie w'calthy tax-farmers, Even very important 
dignitaries married their cbiighters, sti least as secondary 
wlv^: this was the cose with NezaudpiUlt king of Texeoco,. 
w‘ho$c favourite was ^tht woman they called the lady of 
not that $he was qf tiobic lineagCi, for she svas only a 
merchant's daughter/** 

THE CRAFTSMEN 

ITtc fartJier down the sodbl Icvet^ the moTe scanty the infor- 
marion. Neither the naiive historians nur the Spanish 
chroniclers have troubled in describe the life of the lower 
ordm^ 

The craftsmen formed a numeiDUs doss whh its own 
quarters and oiganisationSf below that of the but 
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in some mpecot a!licd to it. Not very much b kno^ abotii 
ihe useful but um:xdilng ^Jlcb such ££s those of the quiury- 
men or Salters, which are sometimes mentioned^ but in 
passing and without detaiL The only groups that Avere 
much noticed were those outstanding ones devoted to 
the stvoalled minor arts of the goldsmilh, tbejeweUer and the 
maker of fcatlier^mcsaks. Tliese craftsmen were known by 
the name of *thc Toltecsv for the origin of thdf 

crafty was migned by tnidiiion to ihe andeni Tolcec 
civiikationt the dvilbatkin of ihe god-king Quetzalcaatl and 
the mnrvellons city of Tula. 

(^ctzolcoatJ *discxiverqd great treasures of emeralds, of 
fine turquoises, gold, silver* coral* shells and {the plumes 
of) quitzat, itaahqu^ihi/l^ saquatf^ /^imrrr^ii and ayo^itn . . . 
(in hJft pakoe) he haji mats of feaihcTE and preebu* gems 
and silver' wrote the Aztec editor of the annala of Cuaubtit^ 
linn** And Sahagiin goes farther - ‘They were called 
'roltecs* which mc^m exqubitcly skiDed workmen . . . 
they were all craftsmen of the first order, pointers, lapidaries, 
feathcr-workcTS ►. « ^'hey found nLUii.^ of tho$c gems Avhich 
in Mexico they call xiuiitt that is to say* turquoise , * , also 
gold and silver mines - . . and amber, crystal, and the 
stones oiled amethysts, pearls, and all kinds of stones 
that they made into "ITiey knew’ a great deal; 

nothing was difficult for them^ llicy cut the green stone 
tlicy melted the gold (itocmtlapitzaia) * ^ . 
and ail ibcsc crafts and sciences came from Quetzalcoatl/^ 

As we Iiave juiit seen, the generic term for their techniques 
wa$ ii^itetayotl, ‘the fnattcr of the Toltccs* or *the Tottec 
thmg\ and from this these artisans drew thejr honourable 
name. 

Besides, their claim to aii iltuf^trious origin was by no 
means entirely without foundation. Tlie nomadic Airtec 
tribe that in had only just settled in the mar^tes 
certainly had no such craftsmen among iu membm, and 
those who subsequently became members of ffie tribe can 
only Jiave been dmwn from the survivijrs from earlier times. 
IxtliLvochitl^ states that the people of the little towns of 
the lake such ns Colhuacdn or Xochiiniico preser\ec! the 
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ancient arts of Tub after that city 's fall, as well as It^ kn- 
guage and customs, llic lapidaries, for example, were held 
to descend directly from the men of Xochimilco.^ 

A strange air of ftiieiganess hung about these craftsmen. 
For the other Mexicans, who wtre members of a particularly 
homogeneous tribci they were men «f a ranotCi dtiferent 
and even mysterious origiTi. It was said that the feather- 
workers* who made ilie exquisite fwither-mosaics for the 
great men, their head-omaments, plumes and insignia, 
were the original people of the country; They and their god 
Coyoxlinaush "he who is disguised as a wolT, had founded 
Amantlan, their village, about the tempk where his iTnage 
stood, beautiful with gold and plumes md dftjascd m the sJdn 
of a wolf. 

In the hisiorical period thh vilkge of Amaiitlan was 
never anything but a dkirtct In the cnpital, hut there are 
traces that seem to show that il wus absorbed by Mexico 
as the result of jl war. ITie hymn in honour of the great 
x\lexican god, {Jitsihpoeftifi icuic^ has these lines, 'Our 
enemies the men of Amantlaii (.liMur^f^ t^ya^^uan)^ 
gather them together for me: ^ey shall be b their houses, 
the enemies/ .Anil the Aztec enmmentutor states explicitly 
^Hicir houses sbalJ be burnt down^ - dint is, They shall 
be oonqtiercd\^ lliis old sacred poem, therefure, retains 
a vestige of the period at which the Amtmttm were not 
part of the city* but were still enemies upon whose heads the 
w ruth of Uitzilopoditli was to be called down. 

The goldsmiths coo, the ifocuiiLjhuaque^ h^d their aura 
uf mv'stery; and althpugh they were aleo called Toltecs 
their ctiaioms, strangely enough, seetn to link them with 
another uaticini more remote and exotk in the eyes uf the 
A^tccs. Thtit greai god was Xipc Toicc* ^w-ho was dte god 
uf the people of the coast^ properly speaking die gnd of 
T;iapadan'*“ who carried a gulden ^ield in his hand 'like 
those of the men of the cuast',^? He was woishipped in a 
temple culled Yupicu^ *the Yopi ground'^: and Yopi was the 
name of a people whose countiy lay on the west side of 
the mountaitis, stretching from them to the Pacific between 
the i^texlcans and the Mixtccs - a people who were able to 
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remain largely indepcjidcnt of tlie A^iec empire. These 
Yopip \^"ho were also called Ttsppanem, ‘painted mcD\ 
because they dyed theu bodies, were classed as barbarians - 
that is, they did not speat the Mracan language. ^They 
lived in a pour and steHIe «mncr>\ famine^struckp harsh 
and nigged; but they knew the predous stones and their 
virtues,^ says Sah^un.^^ Con$cqtiendy they wre considered 
rich, in sphe of the poverty of their soiL The w'orking of 
gold was brought to eentri Meakico at a bte period, and 
some of the iinesc examples of the urt have been found in the 
Mixtrc countr)-; so bearing this in mind, one is led to 
suppose thill die goldsmiths, with their god from the coast 
in hifl golden eloak,*^ brought with them a southern influence 
tliat was es^setttiaUy foreign to the orfgiruit Asctec culutre. 

At the date of whidi we art speaking they were quite 
certainly embedded in the Mexican conimunityf but sdll 
as a distinct bsHiy^ with their own custonis, TTie feather- 
workers of jVmanilan associated with atmi^st nolicdy except 
the traders of Pochdan^ their neighbours; with theta* 
Slow ever, they ff 4 isted at a common talde. 'ITie feather* 
wwkers, like the pocfilrc^^ were tdlourcd to sacrifice a slave 
after the prliners of wm in the month Panquiis^lijitli: the 
whole guild dubbed together to buy the victim, in the month 
Tla^( 3 chimiiro tliey held iheir own fcaat* in honour of thdr 
local god and of the four other gods und eivo goddesses of 
their guild* and they vowed tq demote their children to the 
same trade tliat tlicy followed. 

ITvesc wx>rknicn* with their simple took, their cxquiaite 
ta$re and their infinite patieoce, could produce masterpieces: 
Albrecht TDurer saw some of die pment$. given by Mote- 
cuhzoma to Cones and by him sent to Charles V, and he 
wrote, "These ohjecta are so x alunble that they have liecti 
set at a hundred thousand finrin$. In all ray life I ha\T? never 
seen anyhing *hat r^oiced my hean so much; I have found 
an admirable art in them^ and 1 tia^'e been astonUhed by 
the Auhite spirit of the men of these strange countries/ 
Some of these craftsmen worked direedy for the empoor 
in the palace^ as Bcmal Dia^ describes them;^* othen^ 
worked at horaep receiving the atones, feathers or metal 
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Umi the men or the traJei^t w4 wfjrkiitg them up 

into j^^wcb or orfiainetiis* E^ch wortshop counted only of 
ofkt family” the feather-workers" wi:v«^ for example^ spun 
and embroidered, made rabhitfl-hah blankets or dtryoted 
themaclvcs to the dydiiig of the feathers, ITic children 
stayed With their parents to leam thetr iiadi!. 

The social standing of the ialfetn was modest; tliey made 
no claims to power or wealth. Bin n was not without a 
certain esteem. Young dignitaries did not think it beneath 
them *for their esetcise and rccreoiion* to learn some 
arts or accompliahmcnts, such as pointing, engraving on 
stone, wood or gold^ or the working of gems*^'^ It seems 
that die artist was very wfdl paid. It k true that tht emsr is 
excqittonal, but on one cNxasion c^h of the fourteen 
sculptors who made the statue of Motccuhzoma II needved 
clothe^ for bimsdf and his wife, to loads of cabhaalies^ 
to loads of beans, a loads each of peppers, cocoa and couon^ 
and a boatload of maize, before he began; and when the 
work W3s hnbhed, 2 slaves, 1 loads of cocoa^ ^me crockery 
and salt, and a load of ciotfaJ- It is likdv that at the varions 
stages the craftsmen receiiTd very consitLctablc remunera¬ 
tion. But on the other hand they were aiibjcct to taac^ 
although, like the traders, they were not obliged to provide 
personal serv^ice or agncuLtuinl bbour.. Furthermotei their 
guilds enjoyed what may be termed the right of corporate 
pCTwniilihi^ and thdr chiefs represented them before the 
central authority 4Pid the Iaw% 

Here again, then, w^e ate dealing with a dass whose 
pdvileges rai^e them abovo the plebeian mass. But the 
distinction between th^n and tltc traders is that Jn tbk 
case we find no trace of that more or less repressed tcitderiiCy 
to rise in the social scalc^ imr of any of ihe lenaion that 
existed between the ruling class and tht traders, nor the 
habits of concealment of the porA/nro. 'The craftsman had 
nothing to hide: he did not have to ask pardon for his 
Unportancej for he ndther had nor claimed it. l ie had his 
own place in this compEot societVi and he seeing to hive 
meant to stay lliere; for whereas tlie trading dass was 
dynainic, that of the artisans was static, happy to remain 
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Ln the position where i(B immunities and the genermt respect 
for its abilities had placed it, one step bigtitr ^h an ibose 
with no prmieges^ just above the common people. 

niE COmtON PEOPI^ 

The Aztec word macnmtli {macmi^tilm in the plural} ^txid^ 
in the si55Tcenth century^ For any person who did not beloT^g 
to my of the sodal categories that have j list been mentioned 
and yet who was not a slave - the ^common people" or 
the 'plebeians^ as the Spanbrds often translated it- It 
appears that m the bcgimiing thk word simply meant 
*worker\ It comes from the word ‘to work to 

acquire merit\ from tvbich h derived wtud) 

does not mean "woTk^ but ^an act mem t to acquire inerit^ - 
it is the word used to describe those dances which were 
performed before the images of the gods in order to acquire 
merit in thdr eyes.^^ k is obvious that it had no pejorative 
sense. Uicrature is fuU of examples in which the meaning 
of mmeuattm ts just *tbc people^ willvout any implication 
of inferiority* Yet k is certain that in time the word did 
cake 00 a lightly contemptuous ring: thr was 

thought (O be common; meant ^to speak 

boorishly \ and meant * vulgar".^’* 

In a gteut city, although there ought he $nme thousands 
of ofHcialSf merchants and craftsmenp there were a very 
great many more - the vast majority of the 

populatiDn. I'hey were full citucens* mcmberB of the tribe 
and the district, hut they were Ibbfo to certain incscapafak 
duties; their position can best be shown by a list of tbtlr 
rights and corresponding obligations. 

As a Mexican and a member of a calpu^h td 'L'enochUilan 
or Tbtelolco, the marfiuilli had a right to a Jife-intercst in 
the plot upoii which he built his house and in tlie piece of 
land that be etdtivated* His children could go to the lueai 
school. J-fc and hia bunUy took their ritual and traditional 
part in the ceremonies of the district and the city ; and whm 
the authorities handed out food and clothes he had his 
share. Jf he were courageous and mteliigcnt he cooJd rise 
out of his class and become hfimiurcd and wcaltliy. He had 
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a vote m tht dectioii of tbo local chiefs, although ia the k&i 
rc^rt their appoinunent depended upon the cnipefor. 

But Ln so £ir as he remained a plebciaUp and if he did 
nothing to diatingmBh him&elf in the tirsc years of his life in 
the worlds he ivas subject to grave obligations. To begin witl^ 
there was military service; although no Mexican thought of 
this as a burden, but rather as something that was both an 
honour and a religious rite. And then the 
inscribed on the rolls of the urban ofliciak and at any time 
he could be called upon for communal work - dcanlog, 
maintciLancc, the building of bridged a^id templrs. 

If the palace needed wstcr, or wood for ils ftres^ a fatigue- 
party of macftmhin was ordered ai once. runhmnQTet our 
nuiceuatli was required lo pay taxes, which were assessed 
within each district by the diicf and the etdeis of the 
council together with officials who supemsed the payment. 

Yet it must be admitted that compared with tlie maceuainn 
□f the subjcct-towm or even more of the countryside, the 
miueuitUi who belonged to any of the tliree confederate 
cities at the head of the empire^ Mexico, Texcoco and 
TiateJnIco, was m a privileged category. He paid taxes: but 
on the other hand he must have been brgely compensated 
for tUs by his share in the dlstriburion, very like the Roman 
dole, of clothes and propulsions that were provided by the 
tribute of the provinces. His tribe was the ruling nation^ 
and in his degree he benefited from the eystem. it was the 
provincial who paid. It the peasant, with hk unpolkbcd 
S{H!cdi and manners, who was the real plebeian: jt was 
always his labour that was m^uisidonetl alwa^'s tus hsix-est 
that was bid under contribution. He bore the whole weight 
of the soda] cdUicc. Nevertheless this popubtion of free 
men, in die town and In the coimtiyi had a mtm which 
was not without a certain dlgnttyHi however hmtihle it may 
have been; a status, moreover^ w^fiich prevented no man 
from rising above the common level if hk personal courage 
or good fortune enabled bin) to do so. No one could take 
the bnd he worked aw^ay from a nor expel him 

from his exoqpt as a puni^dimcnt for ^rious crimes 

or offences. Apart from natural dk^ters- or war^ he did not 
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run ihr risk of nor of dying fair from hLs arcuatofned 

surTOUfidingSp hb naghbount anti hh gods. 

Aa for the chances of success and improrement. it has 
fttrcuxly been shown that they were quite considerable! the 
^ttny and the less accessible pricstlibod could lead to the 
lughest offices; and the protection of a great mjin opened 
the way !□ a great munber of empUiyrnents^ less brillbnir 
it b true^ but $till respectable and no doubt lucrative- 
ushers, guards^ messengers, minor officlBls of all kinds. Or 
die emperor'^ fav^our or the kindness of a nobkwonvjm 
might oomplctely change a plebeian's life, 'rhis happened to 
a man tiamed XoclutLictUzuip 3 gardener in the suburbs of 
Mexico, in the reign of Motecuh^ma II: although he wus 
a plebeian he would not give way to the emperor, w1k> vras 
delighted by his integrity and made him a lord, otecning 
that be looked upon him a& a 

Chimalputiin tells how a daughter of tt^coatl fell iti love 
with a a Hittk plebeian'^ of Atotomlco; she 

marrtird him, and because of this royal marriage he became 
lord of his village.?* 

This b to say that no unpemetreble wolb separated the 
classes, and that the humblcsc life not withoui 
hope. 

Beneatli the plebeian freemen and above the lowest 
of all, the slaves, ibcfc wm stdl another category^ that of 
ibc landless peasants. Their fiamCp ilulmmiL Utcnlly *hand 
of the cartb^ whence *njnil manual labour\ is transUted 
TarinJabourer^ or ''day-la]xjurer\^ It is Jiard to see how 
this class con have come into beiiigt since every member of 
the tribe hiid a right to a piece of arable Lmd. Perhaps 
the^e landless peasants were what we now' call ^displaced 
penions'^ victims of the wars and coups which had 

been so frequent in the cities of central MclvIco m the 
preceding two or three hundred years, tlavlng Bed from 
their tribe they may have offered ihemsclvcs tu some 
Mextean digriliajy who provided them tvith land: or perhaps 
tlicy were fkmilka Vtho atayed w'hen the fatm-hind of 
conquered cities was given to .\atec Lords, tlowever that 
may have been, the tkilmaiti Uved on the land that was 
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allowed Kim with his ferriily, sind if the ttniHC of the estate 
passed or to inheritors he remainedp being bound to the 
soil. In return for this hmd that he warted for himBelf he 
provided ‘water and wood*^ domestic service* and paid a 
rent, either by harvest or by wording 

a separate fidd for the great mm whose dependent ha was. 
What we have here* therefore, b share-cropping or tenant 
Canning. 

Unlike the maMUiUi the thlmaid was not a dtken. He 
did not have tht dtizen*a rights^ but he did not have the 
citbeti*s expenses* either. He paid no taxes and he could 
not be: called on for labour; that is* tic owed no tiling to 
city and nothing to the £atpiitli. In shorty he looked only to 
the man who had gratlcd him his knd. 

There w'CTc two points^ however^ in which Ills stiitus 
resembled that of the plebciati: he was liable for military 
wTvkc (a mt>st important exception); and he wb* under 
the civil and ctimimiJ junsdiction of the Axtcc ruler* He 
was not, therefore* entirely given up tn the authority of a 
private peraoitJ* He was stilt a free irtan., 

T«E S1.AVES 

Below everyone, hwvcr than anybody else, at the bottom of 
society, w^e have wliat for want of a better word must be 
called the slave* itacntli — dathwtin in the pliind. He was 
not a dti^ccn; he was not a auhject: he bdonged like a 
chattel to hia master. In this particular his condUion 
resembled slave^^ as it was understood in wc^m anili^uity 
or* until not long ago, the modern world; hut in many 
otherB Mexican scrvibide was ijuite pnlite the accepted 
notion uf slavery. Tlic maiineT in which slaves arc made by 
these muive* of New Spain is very different from the pmo- 
tices of the European nationa,^ writes Father MotolinSa, 
* . . ^ It even seems to me that those who are called slaves 
(in Mexico) do tint fulfil inany of the c^mditiofis of a slave 
properly soi called.When the Spain Lards inttuduced the 
kind of slavery current in Entope into Mexico after the 
conquest the wretclicd Indbns, who were branded on ihc face 
with fcd-hot tfunfi* put dow n the mines and used worse than 
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Euunidis, itjust have cn^cd the lot gf the fcirmtr slaves: 
they liad certainly not gained by the cthange. 

What were the disdngui-stLlDg chanmtcri^tics cf the slave 
status in Meidf^ at the beginmiLg of the siTiteentb century? 
The hrst wua that the slave worked for anmher man, as a 
fajm-Libourei or as a Btmmt, or perhaf^ as a porter In 
the rnerdimts' caravans, "^rhe vromen slaves spun, wove, 
sewed or mended clothes in their masterr*^ houses and they 
Were often among his concuhints- TTiu itiicoiti had no pay 
far his work. Bui he was housed, fed and cblhed like on 
ordinary citizen, mtey treat ilidr slaves ohne^t like thdr 
children***^' And there are examples quoted of slaves pro¬ 
moted niojor-dama and given the charge of great estates 
and rommatid m er free men. Better stilJ - and here tve ’cave 
the classical idea of slavery altogether- the ihthfoiin could 
possess goods, save money, buy land and houses and even 
slaves for thdr own service. There was nothing to forbid 
marriage betw'een slaves and citizens. A slave could many 
a flee woman; nnd not iufrequentty a widow w-ould nsarry 
nne of her elavc^, who w^ould thus i>ccnme head uf the 
famUy^ Al! children were bom free, irtduding those both 
of whose parent!K were sbvcA- No Utherited $hame was 
attached to this state; and the emperor Itzimatl, one of the 
greatest in Mexican hUtory, was the son of » iilavovvonian* 
by Acamapichtli. 

Fiuthermorei die state of slavery was not necessarily 
perpetual. Many were freed at their master^s deaths by hts 
will; others w^cre cmandpated by the emperor or one of 
his fcUow-kings-Motecuhzoma 11 and Ne:£iiuapi!]it for 
example^ decreed I'cry conaidcrablt manijmisskuis.i^i i^Vny 
sbvc who was about to be sold ccukl try to regain hb 
liberty; if he escaped from tiie market, nohody except hb 
rmisti:i: and hu mosier^s son mighr atop him u tUiout being 
eitiilaved hirmeif; and if ortcc he succeeded in getting into 
the palace the rojraj presence instantly released him from 
all bonds, and he wtxs a free mati. 

Others again could buy themselves out of slavcr>^ cither 
paying their mojitt-T back the price he had given far tlicm 
(which justifies the siatcmeni that slaves could liccome 
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free and pmsperouf®^) or in having thciustslves replaced 
by another membef af their farnily - several bnjtiiers could* 
in tum^ undertake the ser^ioc of the master* So slavery 
here had nothing of the hopeless character that it hjid in 
fjthcr times and ocher places: tt was a state that might be 
only temporary. 

But how did a man become a slave? In replying to this 
question one realis4ja that there were many tiuds of s^ave 
and that thj aiatus of the difFrreni kinds differed widdy^ 
Prisoners of war or at least those who were not sacrificed 
as soon as the cstcnpaign was over* were sold as sbv»i either 
at "riatchilco or at Atzcapotsolco. It h said that the ridicst 
traders were those who raided the unsubjecied tribes for 
slaves. Some cities were obliged lo supply a given riumher 
uf slaves as a tax; and iliey certainly obtained them outside 
llic empire by arm id expeditious, Cihuadan on the Pacific 
ient Tarascan end CaiUntec prisoncfs to Mesico; Zompanco 
Acnt ^Ilapparmo} and Tcotitliin Mixtecs. AU these 
foreigners classed as barbarians and prisonerfl nf war prim- 
arily intended for dcjth before the altar, might be i.-onsidcred 
as so many victims under suspended sentence; and most 
of them ended their lives stoically upon the bloody stone 

the top of a pyramid. 

Slavery' could also originate as a punishment for oenain 
Cfimca and feloniesMexican justice knew nothing of the 
long sentences of imprisonment so familiar to our courtsi 
but the man who stub ftoin a temple or in the palace^, or 
who burgled a privuic houM^ became ihe slave of the icmple, 
the lord of the privtife person* unless he ransomed hknself 
by paying bade the amoimt of im theft* if necessary with 
hts famitVs help, Slaveryi too. was the punishment of those 
who kidnapped chiidren to sell them as staves; nf those 
who prevented a slave from esc^ing to the palace to free 
lumrelf; tboec wju> sold goods that did not belong to them; 
those who plotted agabixt the emperor. And in the more 
remarkafale of n man who took another's stave as Ills 
mistress, if she died !n childbed* he was endaved to replace 
the woman w ltose death tie had brought abouu 

But contemporary documenss seem to ihow" that the most 
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numeruus dflss was dun of Ihc volimtaiy staves, A free man, 
or a woman, had the dispodtton of bis peraon, and by a 
solemn deed he could sdt himself to another. Those who 
decided upon this coutse were sometimes drui^eo and idle 
creatures, tired of working their land, -which in any case 
was taken from them by the calpulU when it lutd be« left 
uncultivated for three years, or sometimes players of the 
bsU-gatnc or patolUt mined by their addiction to it, or some¬ 
times women who having played the whore ‘for nothing 
most of the time' ** ended by selling themselves to be sure 
of food and a roof, and to be able to dress welL 

The act of giving up one's liberty was accompanied by a 
ceremony which was at the same time a protecdon. It took 
place in the presence of at least four and respectable 
witnesses; and them were always many people there to 
watch the final sjcttlement. The future slave received hb 
price, which at tlib period was usually one load of qmchtUt 
that is, twenty pieces of cloth. He remained at liberty so 
long as he had not spent it ail, and thb was generally a year 
or a little over, which b one of the fe-w czatt figures that we 
have for the cost of living in TcnochiitlatL When everything 
was gone he gave himmilf up to his master and began hb 
servitude. 

Another form of slavery arose from the indebtedness 
that one or more families might contract with a private 
person or a dignitary. A poor family might sell one of its 
SODS as a sUve and replace him by another child when he 
reached a marriageable age. Or again in a time of famine 
the wretched starring people might engage themselves to 
perform certain services tn perpetuity for a master and hb 
heirs - sowing, harvesting, sweeping the houae, or carrying 
the wood. Four or five families would join to provide a 
slave for these duties; he would undcrtalLc them for some 
years and then be replaced by some other member of the 
same families. The master paid an additional three or four 
quathtU at each replacement, and gave aome maize. Thu 
was a very old cuslum, and it was called ueuethcfAH, 'the 
old servitude': its disiidvantage wm that in exchange for a 
single sum, paid once and for all, and a few small snppIc' 
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paytDcnt&, it brougbi intn toting a campulsorj' stud 
permanciii HnbjUiy, For ihb reason it done with 
io 1505, at the tunc of the grat famirtCt by NeiaualpiMi; md 
the aboUtiofi appesara to have become general orcr the whole 
of the ctnpinc. At the time of the Spanish conquest a family 
woijJd still provide one of its meiiihm asi a ^tave in payment 
of a debt: if the «Uvc happened to die. the debt wtjs can¬ 
celled. These skvea, therefore^ were uousoally well treated. 

The sale of the slave was also strictly reflated. Gener+Llly 
speahing » master did not sell bis slaves: if he became 
poor, he would send diem off to tmde on his account 
between McJsioo and some more or liiss distant village; in 
order to do this, the slaves moved about quite freely. It 
wojs only the idle and vicious slave who could be aoU; and 
ev'cn then it was necessity to have admonished soixmnly 
hull three times before wTtnesses in order to record his 
diahotiesty ot his refusal to W'ort If he did not improve 
his master liad tlie right tu put a heavy wooden collar on 
his neck and li:fld him to the market to be soldL 

When three successive masicrs had betti obliged to get 
rid of him the sb\T faced the most abockiwg fate possible to 
hia condition: from ihui momcni: he could be boughi to be 
sacrificed^ 'Fhc pochtfca and the artisans^ who could not 
capture prisoners of war, provided themselves witb victittis 
in this way. Sahaguti*^ describes tUc!^ sad processions of 
slaves plodding dully along the road to their deaths rirually 
bathed, tui^uriously dressed aud adorned, stupefied by the 
^divine^ that thej^ had drunks to cml their Uves on 

the stone in front of ihe storue of Uitailopochdi. Yet ihej 
did not rebel: this manner of dtolh seemed not only normal 
and inevitable to the ancient Mexicans, since those who 
Were bom under certain signs were toreduomed to Such a 
fate, but even honourable. l*he slaves, plumed and onia- 
mented^ on the point of death, were riie physical reflection 
of the gods: they gods. Their wretch^ outcast lives 
flubbed in spotheosisn 

But in faa there was tiule chance of a slave dying thus. 
The great majority of sbves, it scema, cither managed to 
fret themselves, even if it were only at their master^s death, 
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Dr due Jivc^d 9 life dial was at least withDul datigcf 
beyand the reach of mWry. They were above all people 
who had escaped from their respcnsibilitie!!, who had given 
up the rights and the duties of freedom. 

No military service* no taxes^ no rortifef: no duties 
towards the state or the district. I say it agoin^ they were 
well treated: furtiiermorc^ they were lield to be under the 
protection of Tezcatlipoca - his ^vell“beIoved chi^d^efl^ ITic 
sign €£ ’miiptizlli wait sacred to the gre-^t godr and on this 
date the slaves were given presents, and no one pre^mned 
to reproach liicm for fear of being brought to sbvefy by the 
wrath of Tezcatlipoci. '^Fhe masters of die sbves gave 
strict orders to the whole household not lo vex a 3 lave in 
any way* It sv'as said that if anyone reproached a slave on 
one of those days he would bring poverty on himself, and 
siclcTie^ aiid misfurtunc, and de3er\'ed to fall mto sbvery 
for having misused a wcU-bclnvcd son of Tcacatlipoca « . - 
and if it liappened that a slave freed himself and grew rich, 
and that the sbve-owner became in liis tom a slave^ it 
said rhni this the vriJI of TeKcailipoca,^ whn bad heart! 
the slave's prayer and liad had pity on ]nni» and had 
punished the master for bb hardness to hb servantSi'** En 
this way hchefs, Uw's and customs all joined to protect the 
sUve^ to m^e Ids condition easier and to mcrose hb 
chances of emandpalion. 

At the bq^nning of the Hixteenth century the ntitiiber of 
tbUlatQtui sterns to have been mcmaaing^ a phenomenon 
which b c!!(pbined by die greater tribute, the growth of 
trade to dbtani parts and the difTerencc bt^wecii siandards 
of living. In a complex society whose undent orgunisatioti 
had almost completely crumbled away* the rise of 3ome to 
piwer and weulth had as its counterpart the depression of 
others - the very poor and jiic misliTs sank, as it were* to 
the lowest level, beneath which tliere was nothing. Yet it 
b only justice to repeat once more that even this bottom- 
mo«i state was not without its hope, 

WTiALTU AKn rOVERTV': TUEfiYANUAHUtS OF IJVINO 
In the Codtx TfltmufU^R^rntmis*^ wcaldi b symbolised by 
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a wick«r-worlc chei.1, ptii^calli, filUd with grun siotics: anJ 
indeed the idea of material posscsioris tended more imd 
mure to take the manageable form of pieees of jade* gu!d^ or 
cloth; personal estate^ as ve should say noif, was taking the 
place of real estate. It is none the less true, however, that 
in the c)'e 5 of the niHng ctns^ in the sixteenth century !and^ 
arable jand, still remained the basis of all wealth. As a 
dignitary rose rank by rank so he acquired rights over a 
larger and Larger area of real estate. 

In theory no one wa^ the owner of a piece of ground. 
'Ilie land l^longed collect!vdy either to the arlpuUit ur In 
public institutions such ss temples, or co the ciW itself. 
"'Fherc was tmj private ownership of land, but a collective 
ownership with individiial rlgbu of user* *l’hese Unds,' 
say's Zurita,** referting to those of each district^ *are not the 
private posscsaiofi of each member of tlie district, but ibc 
common p4>$session of the caJjmHh the mdivtduoJ cannot 
dispose of thetn; but he enjoys them for hb lifetime and he 
can leave them lo his sons and heirs/ It is dear tliat what 
we are concerned with is a beritahk usufruct. 

The register of the lend and its distribution wa3 fcqpt up 
to date by ihc chief of the c^lpulHt he and the elders saw 
to it thai each family was allowed tlie plot that it needed* 
U a man did not cultivate hia piece for two yc^rs mnning 
he waj5 severely admonished; if he took no notice of this, 
the next year he wm deprived of his right and the land that 
had been hi* tctumcd to the common stock, 'Fhe ftsme 
happened when a family left the district or died out. Tht 
proprietorship cmcrcd all the land within its 
boundaries, even tfant which wns not cuhiv^tedr there was 
no indeterminate ground^ nothing without an owner. 'ITic 
chief and his council could kc bnd to men who were not 
members of the dLetrict* but the rent was paid imo the 
communal piu$e and not to a private irerson. 

But although the ownership was collective, the usufruct 
waa tndividud. Every adult Tnatricd man had the right, 
and the indefcaaibk right, id be given a plot and to work 
it. He was itiseribed on Oic rolb nt the momimt of hb 
mamage, and if he had not already inhtriicd the right of 
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workmi; his father'^ land, the ^atpatli was obliged to provide 
him -with a piece. And m his death he kft hi* childjcn not 
the piece of bnd, but the n^ht of farming iL 
Such was the prime ■-a] law of the Mexksm city* the kw^ 
of the dettiocratic tribe: every free mao wa* provided with 
a piece of Lmd and was requined to w^orfc it. lo time, and 
as che differentiation of social function incrtrA^d^ many 
exceptions to the sneieut rule came into beings the dig- 
nirarjes, the officials and the priests did not cultivate the 
holds to whidi they lmd a right; the tmders and the miisaiis 
were excused manual Labour. Moreover, arable knd wm 
exceedingly mre in Mexico, on the bkts of the bl£c* and it 
was only on i he shores that the mitirtualiin could have their 
patches allotted to them. Many Mexicani led an entirely 
urban existence. 

It must be conceded^ however^ iJiat the c^ea in which a 
family had iU land taJeen from it were quite rare, Ihe same 
makc-fidd^ lljc same markel-^garden stayed from generation 
tD geniifation in the iiands of the fiaiiie family* No doubt 
the catpulli rerfcdned the ownership, but in practice^ the 
dtkcfi w'ho fottowed hb father and hb grandibtber in die 
dame holding redly fck himself at liome. Ai the time 
immediately before the Spanish invasion it appears that the 
sale of land was provided for by Arbing from the 

traditional collective ownerships, prit'atc property was in 
the act of coming into existence, 

'‘rhis development is alt the dearer if one takes the 
possessions of the other communjties and cities^ rather than 
those of the e<iIpuiJin ITie growth of the sovereign's power 
and the conquests of the Mrxira and their allies are the two 
related for the eA'oItirion; for they brought into being 
a Wide VTiricty of tand-holdiogs with differing rcguliitions — 
belonging to a towOt tetpunitatli or land set 
aside for the pxbcer ilaioeitmilli or fidck ^of the military 
command^ the Helds 'of war'. 

In all these rases wt are ooncerned with estates that were 
cultivated cither by slaves or by the plebeians of a subjected 
dty, and whose produce was devoted ko ilie needs of the 
republic'.The Indians of the vslky of Toluca, for 
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example, eulimtcd a field t,6oo ytifd^ long and 8w mde 
on behalf nf tho Mexican emperor. l*hmi an Important 
atock of land ibe disposal of the emperor ^cl his 

allied kings^ and they could locate the income either to a 
temple or as pay to an ofikiah a judge or an officer.. In a 
5 odet\' that did not iwive money, pay consisted essentially of 
the income from a piece of bnd, Thct< arc a great many 
examples of estates being given to wurriors as a reward for 
ihcit achierements,®* 

At the time of which wt are speaking an important 
development was beginning lo make itself apparent; for 
although in theory property was still communal* in 6act the 
land that had been attributed by w-ay of life-interest to a 
te^uhtli vvia^ tranamitted by him to bb heirB, ITiesH! estate 
then became "land belonging tn piilP I that b to say 

that the sons of dignitaries who iilready by their birth had 
a kind of right to be preferred in tiie higher appointineTits 
were also allowed the advan^^e of inherited revenues- A 
private domain was building itself up at the expense of the 
public domain. It would be an extiggeration to say that the 
emperor and the dignitaries were great landed proprietors, 
fur in faci an over-riding bw of cmumunal possession was 
felt to exists but it would be equally inistakcn to assert that 
this law alone was recognised in practice. 

At thiR tiine Aztec fiocict)' hi a state of flux, of transi¬ 
tion, ajid tlie taking of bnd into private lumds was continiially 
coming, as it were, to the surface; the customs and pmetices 
of real life grew more sud more imlike those of traditinn; 
fur whetciLs the old way established one general standard 
for all by the sharing of communal land, inequality in landed 
Wealth had tit fact become tbt: rufo While the m^cfu^lh 
made the best of tiia ploti ihe high officiala enjoyed important 
possessions in srvenil provmces^ following the exampte of 
the emperor, whci owned country houses and pleasure 
gardens in many pbict^ 

^lliis inequahty was no less striking in what may be 
fermed liquid wealth. Although there was no money* 
eertain eomnioditiesg goods or objects ordinarily stetved as 
measures of value and as moans of exchange - the 
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or length of doth^ with its nriuftiplt ihe load {wtniy lengths); 
Uic cocoa-ntb, the small ch&ngc of the Aztecs^ with its 
iniilttple the a bag holding ar supposed to Iwld 

eight thousand tif them; littJc T-shaped copper hatchets^* 
and quilb filled with gold-dust- Apart from these exchange- 
gooebp the trciasurc of the cmpeitrr or i person 

ooDsisted of an tmmcriiae vmetj' of agricultural products, 
such as maize, beans, oil seeds, many-oolourcd feathers^ 
precious and semi-precious atones, jewels, clothes, omn- 
ments, etc. This wredth wa^ derived from two sources, 
tribute or laa, and commerce. And it is at this point that 
tile traders come upon the scene,. 

'rhe whole populadoii of the city and ihc empire paid 
tases, except dignitojica, priests^ pf/tf* children, orphans, 
paupers'^* and, naturally; the slaves. ^ITic McJtipan 
paid principally in wort; the traders and tlie artbans in 
commoditjefi or tlte goods of their trade; and they paid every 
ctventy or cveiy' eighty^ days. The tribute that each city or 
village was ohbged to pay varied widely according to the 
circunistanccs in which it had been incorporated into the 
empirCf and according to local resources 

According to the Indian conceptionL of it, the original 
institntion of tribute was based tiprm a true contract, a 
contract of Tcdcnipdoti, The cciiie|tieror bad unlimited 
rights over the conquered: but the victorious ciigf agn^ to 
give up some of them in exchange for a solemn undertaking. 
After the fighting, very hard bargaining w'ouid begin:** the 
defeated would try to come off as lightly as possible, while 
the Mexicans would threaten the renewal of hnstililics. In 
ihe end they would cqme to an agrcemenL, and the victors 
would never faii to record the adversaries' enforced sub* 
mission in due ftirm. *Do noi ctmit; to us later cm and 
comptoin that we require top much of you, since now you 
agree with it,' was the sense of the observuitions that one 
finds in the native histones, 

Tach province^ and within each province each city or 
town, had to supply a certain quantity of objects or produce 
onoe or twice n year, and the Usfe given m the C<td^x Mend^^a 
show boT-v varied these contributions One province 
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of the *Cold Courit47% Xiloiepec^ had a yearly m of Soo 
loads of womcn^s clothes (that 16,^000 arpcles)^ Sifi loads 
of mcfi's lomcloth&, 800 loads of embroidered fitirts, J.216 
loatis of qmch!h\ 2 for warriors vricb their headgear 
and iheir shields, 4 large baskets of ntaij£e and other graiOi 
and lastly from i to 4 live eagles. 

Tht province of Tochpan^ on ihe shorn of the Gulfp had 
to furnish lDad& of cloaks of dilTcrcnt kinds, 8ao loads 
of iomeloths and 800 of skins, 800 bads of peppers, 20 
sacks of feathers, t jade necklaces, i turquoise riccklaoe* 

1 turqiJobe'^mo$aic disks, 2 suDiptaous costumes for the 
military chiefs. Tochtepec, \ihieb sv'as the tradei^* head* 
quarters ofi the fmiLricrs of the southern and the caatem 
countries, paid* besides a great oiany clotheSf 16,000 balls 
of rkibbctp 24,000 bundled of parrot's feathers, So packets 
of ifuctxiit plumea, i shield, t diadaw* J gold headband and 

2 Rotd tieckbiees, amber and crystal jewck, and cocoa. 

"t'he tribute-lists mention cotton and agave-fibre cblh* 

dotlies of all kinds, maize, grain, cocoa, honey^ salt, peppcirs, 
tobacco, building tnaiterkk. furniture, cr&ckci>% gold from 
I he Mixtec provinces, timjuuUcs and jade from the eastern 
c^iastp cochineal, incense, rubber, paper from Qu^uhiuihuac 
and Huaitcpce, alicUs from CihuatJin, live birds from 
Xilotcpcc and from Oxitipan. In alanc the tribute 

brought in more than 100,000 loads every year: now\ Jts it 
has been shown, a load of ifuachili reckone<! to be the 
equivalent of a year** living for one person, ll was theteforc 
100,000 *yearly livings' that came into .Mexico in this one 
funUt without speaking of all the other products mentioned 
above. For e^tample,, die tribute brought 32^000 Utrge sheers 
of paper into the capital, 152,3^ loincJntha, 30t8&4 bundle* 
of pilous fe;)thcF^ etc. 

No doubt a cotain proportion of this wealth wa* shared 
out among the districts of the capita^ which, ho^vever, did 
not (at m tlieory) take more than two fifths of the 
levy» two fifths being reserved for Texcoco and one fifth 
for ‘Hacopan. but it h quite sure that the cmpertir anti his 
chief dignitaries took the lion'a share: after the fall of 
Ciietkstlan, Motecuhaioma E, his deputy "llaeaelelmn and 
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the kadtr of the e:3(peditiofi allotted themselves three 
qiuirtcr^ of the tribute raised fnotn this pm>iTirCej ociiy a 
quiirter cotttiiiued its journey touiirds die dLsmets, md no 
once ctti tell whiiC trirting shju^ actufllly reached the oDiumoa 

people.^3 

Considering the ske uf these figured, it is naturai to 
suppose that the teKatioo was very heavy r and this was 
certainly the hnpression diat the Spaniards received on 
their arrival, when they heard the enmplainte and the 
protests of the Tolonacs.r^ Bui this tribe bad been quite 
rcoemly mhjeci<>d, and it bated ihe Mexicarts: periiaps m 
evidence is not to be taken as literally true. One iniist also 
rememher that some provinces were very densely populated 
Alonso de Zitrita^ an excellent Spaniab official and a most 
accurate observer, panicubriy states 'In all this there was a 
great deal of regubritj- and of attentiveness to see that no 
one person was more heavily burdened than the rest* Each 
man psud little; and ^ there tvere many men it was po^ble 
to bring together groat quandties (of goods) with little work 
and no vexaiioo,*'" 

The towi^ and the rillages of the vjdtcy of Mexico wete 
ai^esscd in a manner pecohar to themselves: ihey' w^ert 
required, each in tiirn^ to see to the upkeep of the pakcca 
of the three allicMl sovereigns^ and to supply them with 
domestic servants and pio^kioo*. NcMualcoyotl^ the ting 
of Traeocop had divided the country swttnindiiig his capital 
into eight diatticts, each of which was obliged to perform 
the^ duties for a given period each year^ under the super¬ 
vision of a f^Jpixgui. 

If lxtlilxochid«» b to be briicv^cd the amnunt that these 
districts had to provide was v«y gre^t indeed: a royal 
houaeboli wuidd consume no fewer than a hundred 
mrkeys daily* 

It b efunain that the rulers and those close to them 
able to amass huge quantities of goods from the great 
inHnw of W'calih into Mexico and the allied cities which 
trstdted from the tribute: it is equally sure dial thdr 
expenses were enormous. Both Nezauolpillt at Tncoco^ 
witli bit immnute harem and hb forty favourite wives^ of 
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whom one alone, the daughter or the Mexican emperor 
Axayacatl, had more than two thoaaand pec^lc in her 
service^ and Mocccuhzonia il at Mexico, who was per- 
petually surrounded by three thousand attendants in the 
pabce, without counting the snakes and jaguars which 

he kept in special quarters and which ate five hundred 
turlLcys a day+ lived like potentates in the midst of an 
abundance from which an ever-increasing train of followers 
grew ricli^ But on the othef ^ there was no distinction^ 
between the public treasury and the sovereign's private 
fortune, it Vk-as he who ga.ve out food and drink to the whole 
population during the month Ley t^cmlhmil^ the time uf the- 
gap between harvests hen the family stocks were exhausted, «• 
nnd he who emptied his gramides in time of huxunc and 
disaster,and be who took upon himself the cost of war, 
the equipment and the victualling of the Eroops. And the 
expenses of each dignitaiyv in his degree^ had to cover not 
only his own tiving, but that of bis followers ua well as the 
reception of travellers and the feeding of poor penpleJ^? The 
wealth of the powerful blossomed out in luxury, but to a 
large extent tiie obligations of their ofhcc brought about its 
redistribution. 

This not the case with the traders^ As we have seen, 
the pochteca made no dispby of their w-calth, except on the 
rare occasions wben aistom and propriety required tben^ to 
be generous hosts. They had no position to keep up, iind 
they did out redistribute their fortune. This wcafdi ivas 
derived neither from land nor from the taxes but from 
irale, of ^vhich *hey had the mniiopoly: it piled up, carcftilly 
conceded, in their ^vanehonsea, tn the fonn of bundles of 
preeioua feathers, chests of green stones and amber, cala¬ 
bashes filled with gold-dust. 

Whereas the ruling cLisa spent lavialilyi, the 
leading thetr comfoitable but imspectacidiir lives, did not 
have to provide for any needs but their own \ they were not 
called upon to help the common people Of ifie poor, and 
they were able to accumulutc wliat one now terms capital. 
'ITtc dignitaries, after all, were only high offidnls who 
received important grants or salaries but who were obliged 
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to 9pmd by far ihe greater part merely because of their 
position: but the tmilcrSr cm the oilier fumted the 

priiTtarj' nucleus of a wealthy class whose fortune wji 3 
essentially personal. 

Id the Aztec society of the tM^nnioK of the sixteenth 
century many widely differing standards of Living were to 
be found - tlws briUtant luxuiy of ihc ^overeign^ and that of 
the dignitaries in their various decrees, the middle-class 
comfort of the traders and the frugalit)' of tlie common 
people. *rht poor arc too often mentioned: in literature for 
it to be pos^lc to ignore their Lmportanco! the happy 
mediocrity wluch had been the Lot <if M Mcxtcainj two 
centuries earlier w'as vanishing little by little^ as ihe tribal 
village grew into the capita! of an empire and bceatnc the 
centre towards wlucli all the wealth of a vast country 
converged. Urban life^ the increasing oompleidty of func- 
tionSp the inEzrease of the dominipiiiS and the acDompanymg 
usk of administration, and the emergence of commerce all 
ineluctably and immediably changed the ondent ways. No 
doubt the catfiulti with its democratic organisation must liave 
acted as m powerful stabiliser; but \i is equall) probable that 
the litde plot of ground that had seemed quite enough to ilit 
plain dtjzcn of the fourteenth centmy appeared wretchedly 
nieogt^ to the man of the gLxieenth. For here too an evolution 
WM beginnings whose dcii'clopmcnt we can fnly imagine^ 
seeing that it w as savagely broken hy the European inv asion. 

the ScWraSCLN, THE ClftEAT nrCNITARlES^ Till COUNCIL 

At the Bumtniif at once the leader in war und Uic giver of 
fewardsp. the rcpre^eniative of the priviJtfgcd cLoises and the 
proteciur of the cotnmnn people, the sovereign upheld the 
rule of die giwernirtg ckss, fllternatcly conciliating and 
repressing that of the merchants. Ue wrasr attended by all 
the outward show of monatchicsil penver. and this flww 
corresponded exactly to ihe reality: nothing is more futile 
than the aiiempta of ecnain modem authors^'^ to deny the 
evidence of this. 

Although the conquistfldores may have been uncuhivated 
men, they weft exccUefit obstivens, and iJicir de$eriptioiis 
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cl^; they ugrre with the nati\T ^surcesr vrhich 

carefully trace bEnfa the gtiic^ogy* the cnroniufim and the 
death of each rulet. One is compelled lo recogni&e the fact 
that the i\Te:%kan etiy of 1519 a monarchy: byt it 
remains to be decided what kind of a moimrchy it was. Who 
was the monarchy and bow was lie appointed? 

The Mtadean svhom we call the emperor there 
entitled the tialoarti, 'he who speaka\ irum the verb tlatoa^ 
*to speak*: the same root is found in wortb relating to ^ptech, 
for example tlatoHif "language', and to power or siuthority, 
^uch as ttaiocuyQtlf 'state*; and the tw'o senses come together 
in the word tkitoc^n, which means the supreme council 
the speaking-place and the place from which power cmangtes. 
The name tiaioam w^as not given to the ruler by mere 
chance, for tlic basis of his power vms the art of speaking, 
of speaking well tn the discusskitis m council and of 
widi ease and dignity tho^e high-flown^ figurative speeches 
that the Aztecs liked so mudi. Hb otlicr title w'as tliat of 
tlacatecuhtli, ‘chief of the wartKii^*, which referred to 3 
very important aspect of his office he wns the commander- 
in-ctiief of the armies of the three confedenaTcd dlies. 

The origins of the Mexican dynasty are obscure, and dib 
obscurity was rendered tile darker by tlic attempts of the 
Aztec chronicler^ at supplying their ruling house with a 
noble pedigree. ITicy fdt obliged to make it appear that 
the dynasty dc^cfided frum the grtat and Icgendiry Teltec 
kingSf although it was in re-iltty a house that had cf^me but 
iotciy on the scene, "lids end reached by taking si turn 
through Colhuac^n^ ihe lake city of the ^uth where the 
customs and the language of 'rula hod persisted: it wsts 
quite e^ntia! that iho first Aztec emperor, Acsuruipichtli, 
should be a native of this town, and thus a loltec; and in 
order to provt- it there w^re a great many complicated 
accotmU of his rise to ppwer^ One of these versions, a 
pariicuhiriy interesting one in that it drawn up a/icr the 
Spanisli conquest by order of ihc conquistador Jmm Catw, 
w ho hud married doda Isabel, the daughter of IMoiircubiema 
III no doubt us die official slory'« 

This expresdy states that the lords of Colhu^cJn 
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ik$c«nded from Quctzolcoatlt the ‘plumed serpent', king of 
Tula, and that Acamapichdi was the adopted s<jri of ihe last 
legitimate lard of thb family, Aixctfdmg to smother soiifce,i« 
Acatmpichtli wtis bom at Colhuacin^ although hia mother 
was a Mejdean, But another wottiaJi plays a very impamnt, 
though sonicvvhai obscure, folr in the founduig of the 
dynastj ; sometimes she appears s die young ting's mother 
by adoption,, sometbnes as his wife; but always as a sci^oTa 
of great Colhuacan family. There h more lliiin one p^:>inte^ 
to show that in former times both nobility and power were 
inherited ihrough woiTien. But however that may be^ the 
link by which they tntsd to join the Meiicsm royal family 
to a glorious and mythical past was an exceedingly frail one. 

After Acamapichtli the turquoise dbdeni smyed in the 
family without a break Ufitd the end; the second cmpcrar* 
Uttziiiuid, was hb son* suid the tliird, Chimalpopocit his 
grandson. .After that the power waa often inherited by the 
brother of the laic sovereign ^ or hb nqihcw* The different 
sources do not alw'a^'s agree as to the exact relationship 
bctw'ct-n the successive cmperoi^i^ but one point remains 
upon which there is no possihle doubt - the descent b 
alwzs's in one family: it ts one single dytiasty. 

Custom could v-ary from one town to anulheri at Texcoco, 
for examplcp there w‘as a regular futher-'to-siKi dr^cent* Bui 
it was still necessary to decide which $on should ha^e the 
throaei and this was not ea^y in tlue ease of polygamous 
rulers. It was conceded that one of the king's wives wes the 
‘legitimate' wife, and in theory it was lier eldest son who 
succeeded hb father.to* Yet there was still a considerable 
amount of room for uncertainty, feu, as Zurita 'if 

none of hb oona or gnmdsoni fit to rulci no successor 
wo* prodaitnedr but the diief lorils *ct aboiit electing 
oncp'u^^ For thb reason Keoaualcuyotl, before }ib deaths 
look the prccdutiDn of appointing kb $eveti-year-old son 

Nezaualpilli as hb successor und having him acknowledgeil 

king, in the same w'ay that the Romiin and Byzantine 
emperors mnde their oons associate^ in the empire to assure 
them of the crown. 

At Mexico^ election W'os ctistoEnary. Acaniopichlh did noi 
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tiame hb luccessor at tlic time of his death, 'but left the 
republic the tusk of cteoiug whoever appeared rnost fir * * . 
Ulus citstom has alw^ays been preserved among (he Mexicans, 
The sons of the tings have not ruled bv right of inheritance, 
hut by election /1 a* In the beginning it the whole 
natiem, or at least the heads of families, who apfwSnted the 
sovereign: the ci^ still snmll, and the inhabitants few; 
tliey rould all be brought together in the central ^uare to 
ratify the suggestions of the ItradeT? by acdaniatlon. 

As the city and the empire grew' larger, so the body that 
elected thesavercign grew smaller: it was not the peoptc but 
*thc senate* who nani^ AuitzutlJ^o At the bcgiiming of the 
sixteenth century the elector^ college wss computed of abouta 
hundred persons, divided into five categories: the fem/iihfoqae 
or supTVtnc dignitaries, who numbered thineen; die 
tfi/Afiitp offidoU of the second rank who rcpresentcdi or who 
were supposed to represent, the various districts ^ two 
miitary' categories, ihc one ser^-lng and the other retired; 
and then the most hnportant priests, the 
As it ^viU be seen, this college represented only the higher 
level of the ruling class of cdlkihls. priests and warriors: no* 
only were the slaves preluded, of course, and not only the 
pcopldt but the traders, the craftsmeit and even the "nnblta* 
^ the pilli. *rhe election of the emperor was, therefore^ in 
the luinds of a narrow oligarchy. 

Kahagun states drat tlierc was no polL It is the same 
even now% in the Nahuad vtlh*ges of Mexico^ when a 
municipal ofRcbl or (he head of a confraiemity is to be 
chosen: the electors discuss U among thcrnscJvc^, suggestions 
are put up, and they agree upon a nanic* There is no 
votings no ballot, as wr undeTstnnd it. WTien be was pro¬ 
claimed, the new sovereign liad to go through the long and 
trying cerernonies of tlic ODtouanon: in the course of them 
he Was nhliged to du pertonce before the gods, listen to 
many harangues and reply to them by eloquent speeches. ® 
Finally be addressed the people, exhorting them above ail 
10 venemte the gods and flee dninfccmneas. He then appeared 
in all the splendour of (he imperial robes, with a triangular 
diadem of gold anti turquoises on hie forehead, wearing a 
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Mac-gtieea cimk and jc\vcb qI green stnnea, and canytng a 
eceptre in the form of a fierpent in his Eiani^*^ 

The specdic* exchanged between the newiy^lcctsed 
emperor and the chic^, and his address tn the people give 
an idea of the Mexican conception of the sovereign dignit}'. 
He had undoubtedly been chosen by the magnates, but the 
official theory was that he had really been appointed by the 
gods, especiaiJy by T^cndipoca* he who secs all in bk 
magic mirror; and thcrefoie hk first duties were tc^n'srds 
them- He thanked them for having selected him^ though at 
the same time he complained^ sighing at the weight of such 
a burden as the govcmmcnt of the empire: he would defend 
the temple tkf Oit^dbpochtlip and ensure the gods the 
worship that was their dm;. 

His remaining duties were towards the people r he 
traditionally knowii as 'the father and m^^thcr^ of ttic 
Mexicans. He owed them justjoc, and he was to struggle 
for them against famlnCp so that they might have 'an 
abundance of the fruits of the rarth'-^^* The fundamental 
ideas frf the jUtisc momrchy* as they show through the 
stereotyped offidd formuhep arc not without dignity; there 
ts a sense of the public good^ and the feeling of unity 
between the rulers and the ruled. Furthermore* everything 
goes to show that the cnipcrors took their duties seriously. 
Rdgn alter reign, they arc to be found in the traditional 
histories zealous not only in Lticmasing the empire and 
building temples but also in coming to the help of the 
unfortunate - there is MotecuhzDnia for example, distri¬ 
buting food and clothing to the entire populaiton, oi 
Aiiitzod sharing out ioo,oqo bads of mah&e among the 
victims of the dood 

The great dignitaries, who wet** often tlic closest relatives 
of the emperor, collaborated with him in tlie government; 
and the first among tliem, who had the curious title of 
Ciuoimtl, 'womiiii*serpent\ was a real vioe-empa-or. Hb 
title w-as the name of a great geddess, and it is lilwly that in 
ilte beginning the CiUdJOHitl was no more than her chief 
priest, it k only in the reign of Moteculiieoma 1 that the 
title of Cma^^kift (wltidi i$ found earlier in Mexico and 

go 
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Other suddcjily became that of the first dignitary 

of the state after the sovereign. Ton will help me to rule 
this Mexican republic^” said IVIotecufaaoma 1 to his brother 
TtaraeLtrltzin/^^ whom lit had named CiuiUoall. 

This great dignitary had the widest powers: he was the 
supreme judge in martial and criminal and he 'had 

the duU' of providing for the requirements of governmental 
business and the royal finances. He heard cases which wrere 
submitted to him on appeal/ says Torquemada, who 
describes him as the *hjgh presiding judge\nB ft wd^ he 
w^ho named the TOrriora who were to be rewarded;*^* ii 
was be who organised the military expeditions and appointed 
tlieif commanders.^* He convened the electoral college at 
the sovereign’s death and during the interregniim he acted 
as head of state.^ 

When the emperor left Tenochtithm to command the 
troops of the confederacy in person^ the Ctu&coaii moved 
into the palace and replaced him in his iiliecnce.*^ The 
honours that were paid him were second only to the 
emperor's ; and he alone might appear before the sovere^ 
without taking off his shoes.*^ He received a very con¬ 
siderable share of the tribute from the conquered cities^ He 
the tlatmnTs understudy in ever>thingt as a symbol 
of power his black and white cioak*^-^ came immediately 
after the blue-green^ 

It seems that the action of Motecuh^omn I in setting hifl 
brother 'ITacaeleltain beside him was a stroke of gening- he 
had a vigorous personoliiy^ and the chromcleis alw^oys 
admire him - Chimslpahin, for example, describes him os 
ufy oqiarfftfi, which b exactiy rendered by mr 

All lisiimonies agree in extolling hb militoiy worth ^ his 
statesmanship and Iiis loyalty to the emperor, lire office 
acquired such lujure under him that alt those who followed 
him in it were chosen from his direct descendants, his sons 
and hb grandsons, to the very lost of them, "rbeutzin, who 
lived long enough bo Ltv the submission of Mexico at the 
feet of Cort^ nci L3th August, 1521, and to be baptised 
under the name of don Juan Velisqura. 

Beneath the Cii^oioatl there w^ere four gr^t militoiy 
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digitwho. With hmi. were the emperor's chief 
coum<]|or$: two of thenv the and the 

qftem riirectly rekii^ to the sovercigii, aod 
it yk-^ between tbcmi Qtat his sucesasor was chosen, 
MQtectih:i:oma tl. for cinntple^ had the office of ilmo^hcakatl 
in the reign of his father, AuitzotL Some of these dignitaries 
also had judicial powers; the had cognisunce 

of civil and criminal coses, and oppeol by from him to the 
Clir^co^^^ 

And then the Iiidian md Spanish histories spe^ of a 
fairly large number of dtlcfl which cannot^ 'm the present 
State of knowkrdge, be defined m term* of their fimetion. 
For otamplc, we know that in his youth liic emperor Tizoc 
had the office of tlaUotlac^^^ a word which means a foreign 
tribe and which may have been used for a title, as 
Gernianictis or Parthicus was used among the Romaus. The 
Alexicatl achcmhtli^ the chief of the officials of the dty of 
McLxico, was one of those who had the terrihte respoosibili^ 
of the final surrender. The who is often 

mentlofLcd among the immediate advisers of the emperor^ 
appears to have been the representative of the pncatly order 
before the central authority'. The f>etlacalaiilj *he (who is m 
charge) of tlic dicst\ took ctre of the granaries and stores to 
which the tribute of the provinces vrm kept; and the 
aUpixqui had the functions butli of prefect of the capital 
and of chief director of the empire's taJEgathcrers, In this 
connection, it seems that plurality of offices was not 
common: thus the ila^oc/imkuil Itzquauhtzui, who w-as 
serving when the Spsnbxds arrived, was at the same time 
governor of Tlatelolco.^^i 

Apart from the pclla^alaiti and the %uy calfyixqm\ perhaps 
because of the pundy civilian nature of their duties, the 
great dignitaries were tDembcTis of the thtocan^ or supreme 
council of the dty. The emperor presided over it, or if he 
were not diere, tlie Cmic^tl; and ihb coundl waa con¬ 
sulted before all impotnuit deebions - embassies, declara* 
tions of w-ar. etc. Jt also fonued the principal uudeus of the 
college that chose the sovereign. Thh bring the case, it 
would be absurd to see in it the equivalent of one of our 
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dditK^Uvcr :i^etiibUe$, or even of a council of ^cbems m a 
NGr!li*Amencan Indian tribe. 

In the beginning, no doubt, it was made up of dcitgst^ 
elected by the diiTcrent t^alpulii^ but at this pedod ai least 
part of it composed of the empraor's nominees, and 
the rest were coopted. Here again we liave an instance of 
the change from tdbal detnocracy to an oligardiic regime^ 
witoac guardian and whose chief die empemr. But it 
must not be forgotten that plebeians could reach the highest 
honours: although this anstocmey w^ jealous of its pre¬ 
rogatives it was nor ossihed; it could stiil renew and 
strengthen itself by recruiting new men of value. But it is 
to be observed that although the pfebcimi mighi hope to 
hecoinc a iecuktS, a trader might not: a man bom to trade 
remained all his life a merdiant. In modern terms it could 
be said that the amtocracy had its ongin in the people and 
not in tiic bourgcoiaie.i^^ 

The jMexican dty-mte of the sixteenth century, a complex 
social and political organism} was profoundly different from 
the Avandering tribe which^ in 1325^ had pitched upon a few 
islets in the rceda aa a refuged and the dilference was not 
merciy quantitative, concerned with the increase of popula¬ 
tion, territorj- and resources, but qualitative, llie dly wa^ 
not merely ihe tribe cJtkrgedr it had become something 
else, a state bunched upon a career of aggrandixemtntp a 
society In which differentiatiDn was continually growing and 
in which enmity between the classes was beginning to 
appear, in which the nature of ownership wus changing and 
In w'hich the idea* of public service and of personal wealth 
were coming intoi hidden conflict But religion, the w^ondcr- 
fully powerful cement binding the varidus dementa of this 
socictyv obscured its cumplexlre^ jind with its living, 
dominating ?ind unquestioned power imposed a single 
vision of the world upon the whole comniimity, and by its 
rites regulated the life of each of its members. 

It was by religion that the dty and the tribe were one, 
and by religion that variety was unified. It was religion that 
gave this town (so atrangcly modem in many ways) its 
mediavaJ face: for the life of the Mexican, within hU 
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social and nuterial compass, makes sense only if one 
perceives the degree to wUch an all-powerM religion told 
him his duty, ruled his days, coloured hU view of the 
universe and of his personal destiny. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE WORLD, MAN AND TIME^ 


A shifting, thrta^td fwriif, Th n^th «/ /At faur miis: 
tht iuprmr Ehtaiify: ibe bhih of /At /Jra* /At meani?^ of the 
hunuin samficm /At smied mtt: the ^l/tx^ptnu-" 
tnsxiaus view of the ttwA /—Hettven Md iarfh The MrAitam 
*people of the sm': UkjtihpoehiH: TMac: the earth intJ the 
goddesits of the war/A; Tiszotteoil, the goddess of ihe 
mom and the goth ^ drtmkemess: Jiipe Totec — I^th tmd 
rebirth .4 tomlemi theme of native ihougkit vegeUtitm, 
Quetxaicoatl^ the sun* the abides ^ the dead~^£>eitimes md 
The iotrtr year md the diematory ealendtffi the 
Tonalpoudti and the prime axes of the mrverse: predestina¬ 
tion omens a^ a^piiritions^ (he Sfrtmg pessiminn of the 
AjdecSr^An imperil religion. The A/rxrtan a rreeptwe 
rel^hnt a wtlioming pantheon i syncretism mid ihefdogical 
doctrines: belief m *t supfenie god. 


A srarnNO, THREATENED WORLD 

MeacicJH^ like some other Central-Anierkao peoplea,* 
believed thal several succesaive wfirldi had exbted before 
ours and that each of ihetn had fallen in ruins amid cata- 
clysnu in which mankind had been wiped out. These were 
the “feruT sufift*;" and the age in which we live is the fifth. 
Eadi of these ‘suns' is shown on rnomimenis such as the 
Aztec calendai: or the atone of the suns^ by a date, a daie 
which is diat of its end and which evokes tim imture of the 
catiistrophe which ended it; m thb wuy the fomtli epoch, 
for example, the *sun of ike w^ter\ which was drowticd in 
a kind of Flood, has the date minf aiL ‘four - water',. 

Out world will have ihe same fate: destiny is fixed by 
the date which has, as one might savi hruAded it at birth — 
the date ollm^ at which qur sun first began to move. 
The glyph ollin, shaped like a Saint Andrews's emsa, which 
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shares the centre of the A2tec calendur with the sun-^god^s 
visage, has the double sense of ‘movement' and of 'earth¬ 
quake^. It symbolises both the first moden of tlie heavenly 
body when our age began and the cataclysms that ^vill 
destroy our earth, Al that moment the appearance of rcalih' 
will be ripped open tihe a veil and the Tzitzimime, the 
monsters of the twilight who awaJt the fatal hour beneath 
the wt^terfi sfeji will swarm out and hurl themselves upon 
the last surrivotE* 

The ancient Me.^icans believed in two primordial beings 
who were at the oiigizi of aU others, even of the gods; th^' 
were Omctecuhtfi, *the Lord of the Duality ^ and Omeduatl^ 
* the Lady of the Duaiitj^" ■ and they lived at the summit of 
the wurldi in the thirteenth heaven, "there where the air 
was very colih delicate and iced.*^ Thcif unending fruitful¬ 
ness produced all the gods, and from it all mankind h bom. 
At the time wjtlv which this book is concerned these two 
great di^nnittea had come in some degree to resemble those 
kings who reign but do not govern; they had been pushed 
into the background by the vigoroits crowd of younger and 
more active gods. But it was stdl they who were held to 
have the priTrilege of fixing the birth-date of each living 
being, and thus its fate. 

The gods, the dcs^ndants of the aupreme Duality^ in 
iheir turn were the creators of the earth; the most important 
act in this creation was clearly the birth of the stin; and this 
sun was bom from sacTtfice and blood. It is said* tliat the 
gods gathered in ihe twilight at Tcotihuac^n, and one of 
them* a little leptons god, coveted with boils, threw himself 
into a huge bmier as a sacrifice. He rose from the blazing 
coala cluinged into a sun; but this new $un was motionless- 
it needed blood to move. So the gods tmmolmcd themselves^ 
and the sun, drawing life from their death, began its course 
across the sky. 

This was the beginning of the cosmic dram^ in which 
hunuLnity took on the role of the gods. To keep the sun 
moYing in it® course, so that the darkness should not over¬ 
whelm the world for ever, k was necessary to feed it every 
day with its food, 'the precious water^ — 
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is, with huiDan blood. Sacrifice was a sacred dut}’ towards 
the sun and a neoessi^ for the welfare of men: withnut it 
the very life of the world would stop. Every time t hgf a 
priest on the top of a pyramid hdd up the bleeding heart 
of a man and then pke^ it in the qaimh^MoilP the disaster 
tiiat perpetually threatened to fall upon the world was 
postponed once more. Human sacrifice was an alchemy by 
which life was made out of death* and the gods themselves 
had given the example on the firet day of creation. 

As for man, his very 6rsi duty was to provide nourishment 
intOHin rjitoto tlaltteuhtH ttaMiiuh, *for our mother and our 
father, the earth and the stm*; and to shirk this was to 
betray the gods and at the same time all mankind, for what 
was true of the sun was also true of the earth, the rain, 
growth and all the forces of nature. Nothing was bom, 
nothing would endure, except by the blood of sacrifice. 

The great god'king of the Tokecs, Ouetzalcoatl. ‘never 
would (offer up human victims] because lie so loved hk 
subjects, the 'rohccs, and he presented only snakes in 
sacrifice, and birds and butterdies.'* Dot QuctzaJcoatl was 
expelled from Tula by the black magic of Tctcatlrpoca; 
and so iVIcxico was delivered over to the blood-thirs^ gods. 
In the most usual form of the rite the victim was stretched 
out on hts back on a slightly convex stone watb bis arms 
and legs held by four priests, white a fiftli ripped him open 
with a flint knife and tore out his heart, llte sacrifioe also 
often took place in the manner which ttic Spaniards described 
as gladietorib/ the captive was tied to a huge disk of stone, 
the temalacatt, by a rope that left him free to move; Iw was 
armed with wooden weapons, and iic bad to fight deveial 
normally-armed Aztec warriors in turn. If, by any extra¬ 
ordinary chance, he did tiot succumb to their attacks, he 
was spatedt but nearly always the ‘gladiator* fell, gravely 
w'ounded, and a few moments bter he died on the stone, 
with his body opened by the bbek-robed, long-haired 
priests. The warriors vrho were set apart for this kind of 
death wore ornaments and clothes of a special nature, and 
they were crowned with ivhite down, as a symbol of the 
first light of the dawn, of the still uncertain hour when the 
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sout of ihc rtsusdtaied warrbr t&kes it» 0igfit in die ^eyiioss 
towards our father the sun. * 

But these were not the only forms uf saerihee. Women 
were dedicsLcd to the goddesses of the earth, and while they 
danced, pretending to be unaware of their finc» their heads 
were struck off; children were drowned os on offering to 
the rab'god 'Elaloc; the fire^god's victims, anaesthetised by 
yttuhth (hasIrUb), were thrown into the blare; and those who 
personified the god Xipe Totec were fastened to a kind of 
frame, shot with arrows and then Hayed-the priests 
dressed themselves in the akin,'« In most cases, the victim 
was drmed, painted and ornamented so as to repreoent the 
god who was being worshipped; and thus it waa the god 
himself who died before his own image and in his own 
temple, just as all die gods had accepted death in the first 
days for the solvation of the world, ,\nd when ritual 
Cannibalism was practiced on certain occasions, it was the 
god^s own flesh that the faithful ate in their bloody 
commimion, 

Ihere is no aspect of the Mexican civilisation that shocks 
our feelings a$ much as this. From the first contact between 
the Indians and the Europeans the hoTTor and disgust that 
the newcomers felt for the human sacrifices helped them to 
convince themselves that die native religion came from hell 
and that its gods were no more than devilstit from then 
onwards they were certain that Uitzilopochdi, llaloc, 
Tezeadipoca and iil] die other gods of Mexico were in fact 
demons, and that everything diat concerned them either 
directly or remotely should be rooted out for ever, 'llie 
Aztec practice of human sacrifice was a great factor in Ticki ng 
die two religions which oonTronied one another totally 
irreconcilable, and when the war brake om between die 
Spaniards and the .Mexicans, in giving it a blner and 
remorseless character from the moment the hclple^ con- 
qutstadorea saw firom afar the death of their comrades, 
whose grinning skulls they later found exposed on the 
taompantli. 

Clearly, it is difficult for us to come to a true under' 
standing of what human sacrifice meant to the sixteenth 
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century ^V^lcc: but it niay be ubsefved ihat tverj' cutturc 
poascd;^ iia own idfia of wliat is and T\hai j$ nert cmeL Ai 
tltc hdght uf ihcJr career the RoniEuii sJicd mott blood In 
thtir dmiaea EUid fur ihdr sunusement tku] ever the Aztecs 
did befott thdr idob. The Spaniards, so smoerely moved 
by the cruelty of the native pricstSp nevertheless massacred, 
burnt, mutilated and tortured*^ with a perfectly dear 
conscience. We, who shudder at the tak of the blcKniy 
rites of ancient Medoo, have aeen wkh our own eyes and 
in fltir own days dviUsed nations proceed systumtically to 
the execnaination of milliom of human beings and to the 
perfection of weapons capable of annihilating in one second 
a hundred limes more detims than the Anecs ever sacrificed. 
Human sacrifice among the Mcsicana was inspired neither 
by cruelty nor by hatred, it w'os their response, and tlie 
only response that they' could conceive^ to the instability of 
a continuflUy threatened workL Blood was ticcessaiy to save 
tins world and the men in it : the victim vva^ no longer an 
enemy who \V2& to be killed hut a messenger, arrayed in a 
dignity ihat was almost divine, who sent to the gods. 
Ail ihe relevant descriptions, such as those th^c Sahagiin 
took down from his Aztec informants^ for eKaniplc^ convey 
the Impression not of a dislike berween the sacrilicer and 
the victim nor of anything resembling a lust for blood, but 
of a strange fellow-^feeling or rather-and thia is voudied 
for by the texts - of b kind of mystical kinahipp 

‘When a man took a prisoner he said, 'Tlere is my well- 
beloved .And the captive said, "^Here b my revered 

fflihtr/" ’ I'he wamor who had made a prisoner and who 
watched him die before the altar knew that sooner or liner 
he would follow him into the hereaftiir by the some kind of 
death. 'You ore welcome: you know' whar the fonune of 
war is - today for you, tomurrow for me/ said the emperor 
to a captured ebief*^^ As for the prisoner hiu^lf, lie was 
perfectly aware of hia fate and he bad been prepared from 
his diildhood to accept it: he agreedi atoicallyH More than 
that, he would refuse a ctcmcncy that crossed hia destiny 
or the divine will, ev'cn if it were offered hmu 
HacalmqMTk^ the Mexican leader, wlm a prisoner of 
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tbic Ciuilca in Ihc rtJgn df Motccuhzooia 1 , had dlAtinguished 
Kimself so mucb by his bravery liijar when he was captured 
hb enemies offtred him a part of their territoxy for tumself 
aad the other Aztecs they had taken. He would not only 
have hb life^ but he would be lord of that seciion: they 
even asked him to commRnd the troops of Chaleo, 
^llacahuepan^s only reply was to kill liiti^Rglf^ shouting to his 
fedlow-prisoners, 'Mcxioins, I am going, and I sh^i wait 
for you.**-* 

The story of TlahuicoJe, a lord of Tlj^eala^ who was 
taken by the Mexicans, was no less famous, 'rhey admired 
him so much that instead of sacrificing him they entrusted 
him with the command of a body of soldiers m the wnr 
against Michoacdn: but on his return^ covered with honours, 
from this expedition, the Tiaxcaltec refused to withhold 
lum&elf any longer from his fate. He insisted upon his 
death, and died upon the sacrificial ^totieJs 

To a less extent this was abo the attitude of all the other 
victims. It was the attitude of the young man who, liaving 
lived for a year m princely luxtiry, was to die at the end of 
it in fry at of the image of Tesxatlipoca; and it was that of 
the -women -who calmly danct^ and sang while the dark« 
robed priests behind them waited for the moment to make 
their heads fall like cars of omizc when they are plucked 
from the $temH The sensitivity of the Indians, moulded by 
a powerful and very ancient tradition, was not the same as 
that of the Europeans of their epoch: the Aztecs were tm- 
moved by the scenes in iheir blood-soaked temple^ but 
they were horror-struck by the tortures that tlie Spankrds 
brought with them from the land of the IncpiisitionJfr 

It is only these foregoing considerations that allow one 
to understand the meanifig of war for the ancient Mexicans, 
the meaning of tlic contijiijal Avar towards which all the 
energies of the city wttt directed. Certainly it h not m- 
correct to kitopret the lustory nf 'renochtitlan between 
£325 and 151 g as that of an tmperialke state which steadily 
pursues its aim of expansion by conquest. But that is not alL 
As the Mexican dominion spread, so thdr very rictories 
created a pacified mm all round thmii a mne which grew 
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wider and wider until it rcachrd the edge^ uf thdr known 
world. Where dicn were the vir!tim$ to come from? For they 
were cssentkl to provide the goeb with thdr liourialuDcnt, 
ttaxcaltiiiztU. Where could one hod tho precious hlopd 
without which the sun and the whole of ihe univcT^ 
was condemned to annihUationf It was cgsentiaT to retnaln 
in a state of and from this need fwwc the strangle 
institution of tlie nar of flowiefa, which seems 

to have come into bdng after the terribb famines which 
ravaged central MoKteo in 1450.^ 

The sovereigns of MtxicOp I^cjcopco and Tiacopan and 
the lords of llaxcaia, UexDt^iriCQ and ChoZub mutually 
agreed that, there being no war» they would arrange com- 
batSf so that the captives might be sacriftced to the gods- 
for it: WBS though^ indeed^ that the calamitjcs of ^450 were 
caused by too few victims iiaving been nfferedi W that the 
gods had grown angryFighting ^vas primarily a meatis of 
taking prisoners; cm tire batdeiield the warrinrs did thdr 
utmodi to kill as few men as po^bte. War was not merely a 
polideal instrument: it was above all a religious rite, a wsr 
of holiness J 4 

At bottom the aiident Merienns hid no real confidence 
in the future; their fragile world pcrpetnally at the 
mercy of some disaster - there wax not only the natural 
cataclysms and ilte famines* but more than that^ on certain 
nights the monstrous divinities of the wcai appistred at the 
Cfoss-roads; and there were the those daric envoys 

from a mysterious world; and every fifty-two years there 
was the great fear that fell upon all the iiadons of the empire 
when the sun on the last day of the "century' and no 
niau ooold tell whether it would ever rise again. 

In all the dries and throughout the coontrj-sidc the fires 
were put out: the dose-packed crowdsp filled with inlonsc 
anxiety, gathered on the slopes of Uisiachtesitl, while on 
the mountain-top the priests watched the Pltbulcs. The 
oonsteUation mounted towards the zentth: but would it go 
on? Or w^tild it stop, and would the hideous monitera of 
the end of tlie wtirld corrte awaoniiig out? The asimnorner 
priest made a sign: a prisoner stretched out on the 
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fltone. Widi a dull ti^nd the knife upeitcd tiis dim 
and in the gsping wound they spun the fue-^tidc, the 
th^miitl. The mlrade took pbee luid the flame ^pnmg up, 
born from this shattered breast; and amid shouts of Joy 
messengers lit their torches at it and nm to cafrj' the sacred 
fire to the four comers of the central valley. And so the 
world had escaped its end once more* But how heavy and 
blood-drenched a task it was for the prlesut and the warriors 
and the emperors, century after century to repel the un¬ 
ceasing onslaughts of the volcL 

HEAVES AJflJ EAKTH 

llie Aztecs were above all *the people of the sun"j» ITieij 
supreme god Uitzilopochtli personified the sun at its height, 
the blazing sun of noon. His mother Coaillcuc, 'she of the 
serpent skirt‘d a terrestrial goddessi iiad borne irmtimerahie 
stellar gods before him* gods called 'the four hundred of 
the souths as well as the lunar goddt^ Cbyobeauhquit the 
incarnation of the shades of niglit. According to tradition^^ 
CoatlJcue miniciflonsly got with child by a ball of 
feaihers diat fell from ihc sky - the soul of a hum^ sacnifice 
-and her son, bom already armed with his hre-snake 
{xiuhcMtl) made his hroditis and his sisters flee as the sun 
chases away the night and wipes aux the 

The early days of Uitzilopochtii were hard^ for then he 
was no more than the obscure god of a small wandering 
tribe* travelling on men's backs acro^ the dusty plains of 
the north. At that time he was 'only a plebeian^ no more 
than a man\ fan macenalli^ fan tliuaii catca, hut be was also 
naotilli, tetznuitlf wizard, an apparition (a marrcl)/^* Hb 
fortunes improved with those of the tribe that he led* and 
by the sbrteenth century lie reigned over the Aztec empire 
as the sun reigns over il>e woflcL "Thanks to me the sun has 
risen/ he cried, through the nKiuth of his priests.-- 

As the gcaJ of a tribe of hunters and wurriors from the 
north, Uitzilopochtli belonged to a group of stellar and 
ceLcstia] gods who had been brought dawn by the nortlicm 
nations that had invaded Mexico - gods such as Texcatlipocfl, 
the god of the Great Dear, of the night sky, the protean 
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wizsmi whq aU in his obsidbci wktor^ tbc 'young infiiii^ 
Tclpochtli, who prote^ the young warrioj^; snd Mtxcoail, 
the gpd of the Milky Way. the protector of hooters and, 
under the name of Camaxdi, the national god of Tbxcada. 

It mxy be that the nonmda of the stqppes knew only a 
small number of deities and that their religion was essentially» 
if not entirely, asiraL Tlie settled people of the eentr^ 
pbtcait, cm the other handp from the remotest antiquity' 
had worshipped the agrarian gods of growth and the rain. 
The greatest of these was HaloCp with his mask of snakes, 
he who piles the clouds upon the mountoin^topo where the 
TiiiliMpte livC( the little rain-gcHls, and who sends out either 
the bencricon.t rain or the devastating hurricane at his 
pleasure and who can release the horror of drought upon the 
land- 'Oh my tord, magidan-prinecp truly it is to you that 
tile maize belongs/ dicy ^t! lo He was tlie supreme 

god of the peasants as Uitoilopochdi was that of die warriors. 
And os we have ^n Ills pkee was on the top of the great 
tfocalii of the capital beside Uitzilopochtii^s and equal with 
his: his high-priest ranked with the iilgh-prifi^t of the sun- 
god. The sun and the rain, the two great forces that rule 
the world, shared the high place of a city that had been 
founded by a people of nomedic warriorB turned firrncrs. 

Tloloc'a companion Qislchluhtiicucp *she who has a skirt 
of gems\ usually placxd beside him, togetlter with 
Ubtoduotl; Qudduuhzlicue was the goddess of iwect 
w-ater and Ukiodiiatl of sail water and of the sea - she was 
the goddess of the guild of saltcrs. 

The earth w'as symbolised by a monster with wide-open 
jaws wfneh swallows the sun ui its setting, the remains of 
the dead and the blood of the sacrificed. I'hc monster was 
always put on a level ivith the ‘old god\ the father-god 
associated with the mother^goddess, that is to say Xiuhle- 
cuhtli, the god of hre, "the lord of the turquoise', sotiieftmcfi 
called Otontecuhth, "Otoml lord" - ihc ancient tribe of the 
central platciiu haviitg in effect worshipped a divine pair. 
But be^des these there were a greai number of tettestrid 
deities, "the mother of the goeb". *<mr revered raothe^^ "our 
ancestress*, ‘the ahe-snako*, "tiic obsidian butterfly^ all 
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^vondcrful and formidable goddesses, aouroes of life and 
deaths Aziec ^idptnri: represents them with are Ktmordiii^ 
balance of rcalisni in the details and of the most esoteric 
S}rmba]bm in the conception, with features that are half 
human and half animal, and with macabre ornaments.^ 

They arc compared in hymns to the white and yellow 
flciwrrs that open when the nticis come, or described as 
standing in ‘the sacred maize-ficld', centlateomika, waving 
the magic bell that makes the groin-bearing plant came up.^ 
Tliey are the Great Mothers who gave biitli to the young 
god of maiwr^ Ccnteotl, and the young gods of uiusiCt 
dandng and Eowera, XochipilU and Macuilxochji]. The two 
feces of the W'orld and of Ufe* benign and terrifying, are 
brought together in them. 

Not far from them and often represented with the same 
kind of attributes although she of a dlQerent origin (her 
cult seems to have been brought in from the tiuaxtec 
country in the north-east) was llazolteotl, the goddess of 
carnal love and of sin and of confe^on. It w^as to her that 
one could, through a prie?t, confess one's sins; but, unlike 
the Chriatbn practice^ thia happened only once tn a man'& 
tifeUme, The goddess was called tioiflipiani, *the eater of 
filth*! th^t is to say* 'she who eats sins'. 

For the andent MexlcsinSp $s for many other ogriculraml 
peoples, there a clo;#e link between the moon and 
vegetation, Mcc^dt, the moon, had been closely fotlowed in 
its phases and eclipses by the native sfstronomcra since 
Mayan times. The terrestrial godek^sed were at die same 
time goddesses of the maon. 

There were also unsiuntabk numbers of littk tocal gods 
w'ho were held to protect the harvi:sti and make llurm 
plentifuL Usually each one had the name of the lown or 
vilkge where he was worshipped ^ Tepoztecad, for example^ 
'be of Tcpostlin" - and as a body they were called the Four 
Hundred Rabbits, ’Fhe rabbit was held to repfcseni the 
moon, for it was a rabbit that the Mexicans saw in the dark 
patdies on ita CicCh These rustic gods hod their festival at 
the cud of the harvesL, and these feasta the ociU flowed m 
abundance: ihcywerethcrd’oreakiiihegoclsof drunkenness.^ 
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While Tlaxoltvotl csme ftom ihe north-east, it vas 
probably bom the wuth, fttim the Pacific coast, tliat they 
imported the terrible cult of Xipc Totec, 'our lord the 
flayed one', the god of the goldsmiths and also the deity of 
the spring rain, the lenewal of oaiuro and the fresh growth, 
liis victims were dedicated to him during the month 
TUuitidpeutdhtU and transfixed with arrows so that their 
blood shouid drop on the earth lihe mo; then they were 
flayed. 

The priests put on their skin, dyed yetlnw to look like 
gold leaf, and this magical act, which symbolised the way 
the earth 'makes a new skin* a! the beginning of the rainy 
season, induced the vegetation to come again. Xipe Totec 
was called 'the drinker by night' because it was at night that 
tlic feitilbing ruin came down. They called upon him most 
pitifully, crying, 'Oh my god, why do you make us beg so 
hard? Put on your gulden clothes/ .And they thanked him 
in a hcart-felt way-'My god, your gem-like nun has 
fallen.'** 

That was nnc of tlie aspects of the etemsUy-repcated 
drama of the year, the rebirth of the forces of nature and ctf 
growdi after they had apparently died in the dry season, 
■Hie whole of ancient Mexican thought, arid their whole 
vision of the world, turned ahtnit tliis central Idea, whether 
it concerned man or nature. 

hEATii atm mieinTti 

Maize and the garden plants are bom in the Occident, in 
the western garden of Tamoanchan where the artb- 
goddesses live, die.sources of life. Ilien they undertake a 
long journey under the ground (tliat of gematnation) praying 
the gods of rain to guide them on their road : at last they 
come up in tits coat, tlie country of the rising sun and of 
youth and plenty, tlie 'red land' of the dawn where tiie 
bird qivtiakoxcfixtit sings.** 

Venus, the morning star, is born in the cast; then she 
dissippeais, and she ts ^n again as the evening star in the 
west She has therefore traversed the world as a shuttle 
traverses die cloth: she is the symbol of death and rebirth. 
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Id dincity th& pbnet was called QiLet^alcoail^ *qu^isiil- 
snake\ Of 'plymcd serpent^ a Bame which can ako be 
interpreted m meaning 'predous twin\ gince the two 
appeirancca of the pbnet are [Ike two t\dn stara. Quetzako^d 
vacrificed himself upon a pyre^ and a brilliant star was e«n 
to rise from the flomea. Under the name of Xoiott^ the dog- 
headed gqd, he went under the earthy down to the hell of 
Mictlan^ to aeek for the ivom bonea of those long dead« in 
order to make living men out of &ein« 

Waa not Uitzilopochtlj, the conquering sun, the ftm- 
camatiun of a dead warrior? He was bom mJracnloufilj’'^ aa 
we have seen^ and U was the soul of a man lulled in battle or 
in aacrifioe that impregnaled his mother the earth. Hb 
name ^the huniming-^bird (iiilafAn) from the left' 'the 

reborn w^arrior from the south^ for the south b the left-hand 
aide of the worlds ^nd warriors are reborn in the minute^ 
brilliant body af a hymmlng-bird* 

"rhua neither nature nor man are to be i^nt to an ever¬ 
lasting death. Resurrecting forces are at %vork: tlic sun 
cornea up again each morning after passing the night ^ujider 
the holy pbin* teoilalli iiiic-, that b to aay, in Hades; Venus 
dies and b rclwm- the make dies and b rebam; the whole 
w'orld of plants^ stnick dead in the dry season^ arises more 
beautiful and younger each seasoti of the rain5, just as the 
moou dwindles in the sky and returns according lo die 
rhythm of its phases. 

Death and life arc m\ more than two sides of the same 
reality; frum the earliest times the potters of TlflUlco made a 
double f«ce,i* one half aiive and the other skuU^iikc; and 
the duidbm b also to be foimd tn iimunieiiibb docuitirCfits. 
Perhaps no people in hbtory have been so much haunted by 
the grim presence of dcatii as tlie Mexicans; but for them 
life came out of deaths as the young pLini comes from the 
mouldering seed in the earth* 

Aa fur man himself, and what became of him after bk 
deaths our knowledge is still aomewbai inccmpicte. It k 
sure, howcveJTi that some kinds of immortality were pno- 
Wded; but without any mural connotation, dtber of reward 
or of punishtuenlp llie warrior who died m battle or upon 
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the &Uitt£ of ^jacriHce became a ^c^mpanion oT the eag!t\ 
qucuhUcattj, ih^t is tu a companioti <jf the sun. Every 
day he would take his place with bis fetinws m the biiiUsnt 
and happy company that suirounded the lumLnor}^ from the 
time that it rose in the ea$t txntU the time that it reached the 
zenith. These irnmortst soldiers hiled their sunlit hours with 
war-songs and mock battles; and after four years they were 
reincamattd as humming-birds, flying from flower to &owcr 
in the wann air. 

As swn ds the sun had pass^ the zeoilh ic cume rnto die 
western side of the world, the Tcmolc slde^ ciitatiampUf 
because that was where the goddess-moTherB IWcd and also 
the women who died tn childbirth and who thus beenme 
goddesses too^ the Cmutete^. h was the)\ in thdr turn* who 
accamponied the aun from the zenith to its setting. 

Other dead people had been sefected by fate for a very 
different kind of eternity; those upon whom ^llaloc had set 
his mark and ^vho had been drowned or struck by bghtning 
nr who had died of a disease thought to be brought about by 
waipr - dropsy, for example. 'ITie (veaaant god had resen cd 
hifl own paradise for them - Tklocatit an idniliBcd vtaion of 
the eastern irupics^ a green country' of dowers and warm 
rain; it was a garden of repose and plenty, whete the blessed 
lived for ever tn a peaceful happiness. 

In this wny the cwn ideologies of the two elements that hud 
formed tlic Mexican people came together; the first dement 
fiunters and warriors, worshippers of a sun-god, and the 
second settled peasants w hose deity was the god of the rain. 
For the first there was the brilliant road ^^o^n iJie orient to 
tlie zenith, and for the others the mil d happiness of ah undance 
w ithout f rouble or labour in the moi!i| green tropical panuiise. 

But wliai happened to the others, to tlioae who were not 
singled out dther by ULtzilupixhili or Tljdi>c? It w-js but a 
ditxry out [link for these undisEingubhed corpses, for they 
had nowhere to go except Mktlan^ the luidcrworld which 
by E>e4it:uth the great steppes of (he north, in the cold, 
twilit country, .\lictbntecit!itfi and his wife Miciecuduoil 
reigned there: the Mexican Pluto's face co^’eted with a 
bony nia&k, ond he sat among owls and spiders- 
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Even so, it tiot ^sy for the dead m^n to reach Im 
last rcfitbig-pkce. He had to wander four In dio 

tindcrwory^ together with a *aoid-oampanjap\ a dog that 
was cremated with iiim; four years m which he hod lo 
undergo the furious attacks of an icy bta^t» "the wind of 
ob^dLm\ escape from voradious mottsters^ and ax lost cnxss 
the Kioc Rivers, on the other side of which began Hadcs^ 
And there^ dissolving as it were into the void^ ho vanbived 
totally and for e\”cr. 

it is likely that our sources have not told u& all that there 
was to tell. Were the etiipexors and die dignitarhra, for 
example^ to go to Mktlan, even if they did dk m ihcir beds^ 
Wliat about the priestSp wEio do not appear to come under 
any of the known headings? ft is diidij:^ to coticci^'e that 
no aftcT’-life was envisaged for them^ Aa Uitzitopochtli is 
shown as the guiiraator of the warriors* resuniection and 
Tlaloc of his peoples', ihen perhaps Quetzalcoatb the 
prototype of the priest, had a future life in store for the 
ecclesiastics. However tiiat tmy btp the prime dcctsicm of 
the creating pair, the Lord and the Lady of the Duality, 
established the ineluctable fate tiot only of each man^a 
earthly life but aba of his eccmity. Everything depended 
upon the sign under which he was bom. And it thb 
belief in signs, the cxpti^ians of fate* that had the greatest 
influence upon the life of every MtixJcan, 

DESTINllSS AND SICX^S 

From the Mayas, wtio aecrn to have been positively hypno¬ 
tised by time and its majestic pa^ge, onwarda, all thedvilji^ed 
naiLons of l^kxico and Central .Anicrics vmrked out complex 
chronological ^-steins, and thifl fur two purposea: the first 
was to find fixed points in order to understand and foresee 
the succesaton of natural phctiomcna, the reasons and the 
tnuvemerfts of the ^tars^ and so to regulate the rites that were 
necessary to their proper sequence; the second was to 
dcieirnine the fate of each man and die fortunes of each 
undertaking by means of n body of portents which made up 
a coherent whole quite as ^scietuific* for tboso people iis our 
rational c^ptanatiom of the world arc for ua, 

io8 
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Tht 8oliU' yesTr xiuiii^ of 365 day^p was di'iidcd into lE 
monthA of 20 to whidi were added 5 ‘bollDV daya, 
thought of aa ocoeedingty unfortunate. E&ch cf ihe^ 
monliiB had a name whieh had reference either to a natural 
phenomenon or, more ofteni to the rites which were 10 
celebrated during 11, 

The year itself was named after the day in it: the 
n^me taken from the divinatof}' calendaTp and it : 3 |jea.dy 
contained concealed withia it the potendal good or evil of 
the year. 

Given diat die number of days in the ycar^ less the hnlW 
days, h 360 and therefore divisible by It h clear that if 
d^c year began let us say with the sign the hrst of the 
intercaliuy days had the same sign. But as there were four 
other inlercalarj' days, the first day of the following year was 
therefore separated by five intervals Irom that of the pre¬ 
ceding year. As 20 divided by 5 is 4, there were only foiif 
signs that could be used for the beginning of the year. In 
tile days of the Aztecs these w^cre ihc four signs Uffl /4 
€alli and t&ikiU. 

The thirteen fundamenta} numerals of the divinalory 
calendar combined with the four signs to allow 13 ^ 4 = 52 
beginnings of the year. It was only at the end of this scries 
that the 3ame numeral and the same sign w^ould recur; ond 
then they set about ^binding the years* by lighting the new 
fire, lliis period of 52 yearSp which is sometimes caUed the 
Mexican centuryp was represented by a btindle of sulks 
tied together. 

The Aztecs had learnt, prohahly ftom ihdr Ihicfalan or 
Mix tec neighbours, to observe the apparent revolution of tlie 
planet Venus. Five years of Venus are the same as eight 
jears of tlie sun. Thc^c years were counted by means of the 
signs of the divinntory cdendjir. 'Die tvrn accounts^ that of 
the years of Venus and that of the years of the $un, coincided 
only after 65 of the firetp which arc tlie equivalent of 
104 of the second - that b to say* at the end of two earthly 
'centuries*. Thb the longest period in Mexican chron- 
ology* and it was called re ^otie old age^*° 

As for the UmalpomlU^^ or dlvlnatory adendar itself, the 
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Aztecs, like the other Mexican nations, ba^ed it upon the 
combijiation of 13 numbett^ 1-13^ and ao nomca: 

c^^uiU: ctocodile or aquatic monsicr 
etcutl: wind 
catlir house 
fuctstpalin: lizard 
snake 

mtipdztH^ death 
deer 
rabbit 
0lh 

Hzcumrli: dog 
QisumaJii: monkey 
matimlli; dead grass 
acuth reed 
cceiatl: ocelot 
iiuaidiili: e^te 
rozcjiquiiiihlli: ^Tihiire 
olb'n: nrodon, or rarthquake 
Uxpatl: tlint 
ipiiituifi: rain 
xiKtiitl: flower- 

Each name of a day m'iis represented by a sign. 'Fhc 
comhlnatiou of the 13 numbers and the ^0 signs gave a 
series of 260 days^ the duration of the divinatory ycar^ which ^ 
beginning at i cipaetti ended on the day 13 xochilt, nmnin g 
without intenuptloD and without the some sign ever bearing 
the same figure. The continuous scc|uence of dales in the 
divinatory calendar and that of the dates in the solar year 
had no influence upon uiic mother at olL Ever)* day could 
be namiai by reference to the two syitetm; for exatnple, 
B dpactii^ 3 i<mcait ^ that is^ the eighth day of the group of 
thirteen days which begins with 1 ocehtt^ w hich is at the 
same time the third day of the fifth month tmcniL 

llic divinatory year of 260 days split up naturotly into 
20 groups of 13^ each of which began with iht figure i with 
a different sign appropriated to it: 1 dp^tli^ t 3 mmntt^ 

etc,, and so on until the last^ t Each of these 

groups was considered as a whole fortunate, unfortunate or 
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iDdiflercnt^ ftccording £0 tlic sense of fii^c day; but 
besides this each of the days might be good, had or neotfaJ 
according to its distinguishmg nimibex and sign. Tlie days 
which had the nutnbefs 7, to, it, and 13 were held to he 
generally favounible, and tho^ with th e figure 9 un&voitrabk. 
Hut the mHuenct of the figures bad to be ccmbincij with 
that of the signs, and the divinatory calendar waa in fact 
made up of a tabic of 360 special cases. 

Ftuthermore, each group of thirteen asdgned to one 
or to two gods: the and the moon for the group 
I mqmjstS^ PaUrcatli god of drink and drunkenness, for the 
group I guiauitl-, the phnet Venus and the god of the dead 
for the group I cmilf etc. Finally, nine deities, 'the lords of 
the night'i made up a series parallel witli that of the signa 
and running in w uninterrupted sctiuencc b€!sitiit them: 
their particular infiuence had certainly to be taken into 
account in the doothsayer'e appreciation of any given day. 

It was afco OGce&sary to reckon with the innucncc peculiar 
to the year and likewise that which the eurdmal points 
of space might have upon the signSi For the Mexicans 
thought of the world oa m kind of Maltese cross, 3 ^^ ihc cast 
uppermost, the north on the right, tlte west helow and ibe 
south on the left. The twenty signs for days were divided 
Inio four sets of five, each ruled by one of the cardinal 
points ^ for example, the signs dp^ictti and belonged to 
die casl^ oc^htl and Ucpafl to the north, mitzall and caUi to 
the west, and xor/nW and toefuli to the soutliJ^ 

After this, each cardinal point in succession ruled one 
day, following the order easti north* west, south; and ako 
one year, also following the order acdtt (east), Ucpiitl (north), 
cdtti (vTOt) and tnchtlf (south). Because of tlik the day or 
the yuar was imbued with die qualities ascribed to euch 
quarter -fertility and abundance to the cast, barren aridity 
to die north, falling-offi old age and death to the weirt 
(setting sun), [md a neutral charueter to the south. As for 
the groups of thirteen, they too underwent the intluence of 
the t^idlnal points, and in the same order; for die first 
belonged to the east, the second to the northt the third to 
Ibe west, the fourth to the oouth, and so on otJntinuouBI)^ 
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lliua the ^tiui influences which ruled time flttcd Inki 
one annther like so many lioLbw ^looden Husfikn dolk: or 
rather it may he Said that Meidcan philo^ptiy did not 
conceive one ahsimt and gtie abstract time, homcn 

genecus and separate media, but rather on the other hand 
concrete multiplidties of time and $paoep single points and 
happenings, disparate and unique, llie qualiu^ pecuhiir 
to each of these ^moment-lod'p e:Epressed by the sign which 
indicated the; days in the lomlpouaili, follow one another 
cyclicrdiy in an abrupt^ total change according to a 
determinate rhytlijti, in conformity with an everlasting 
order. 

\Vlien the Uuitliiy deddes titat ^ man ahull be bom or 
'come down* (iewi?) he consequently finds himself iciAcrtcdi 
automatically into this order and in the grasp of the omni* 
potent imchinc. The sign of the day of his birth will govern 
him until the day of his death —it will even decide hb 
death and so his after-life; tt wjU decide whether he is to 
die as a sacrifice and thus join the splendid retinue of the 
fluii* or to be dro-wTied and ao Lnlmbk the uoctidingly happy 
ITaiodrii or to be consigrtcd to the void to the shadowy 
hereafter of J^lictlan. His whole fate h subjected to the 
strictest predestmnticnn. 

There were certainly attempts at correcting fate, hotve^nern 
If a child were l>om under an unlorciinate sign, some days 
were allowed to go by before naming liim* until a fortiniaLe 
sign should come. It was also conceded that by dint of 
pciumce, priv'^tion and self-control a man might escape the 
ev*il influences which doomed him, for example, to druntcii- 
ncss, gambling and debauchery, Bui it doca not seem that 
there was ever much hope of avoiding the inexorable 
operation of the signs. They woe at the base of everything, 
the fate of in dj vidua Is and the fate of communitiest and the 
gods ihemads'cs were not free-it was becnose the sign 
t acalt ruled the destiny of Quetzalouatl that be had to appear 
in the cast in the shape of the morning star>* 

Conaequenily the Wc of the Mexican dominated by 
the portents drawn from tlic ti/ttidamtitL The merchants 
waited for the day t emti to begin their journey towards the 
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remote coiuitne^ of the Eoutb, beotu&e Lhu Hign promised 
them success and prosperity. Those who were horn Ut the 
gnrup I octhti would die $ts prisoners of war. Flainters and 
scribes and weaving-w-omcn particubrly honoured the sign 
7 xocMtt, which was favourabk to them. 

He who was bom under the sign z tochtli would be a 
dnmlcard, and he who was bom under the sign 4 itzeuintH 
would be prosperous and rich even if he never did Anything 
t mqtiisaii was favourable for slaves; 4 tzcatl for wizards 
and black magic; i caifi for doctors and midw)v«!s. On the 
day 4 otff'n the dignitaries sacriticed birds to the sun; ort 
1 ae 4 iil they offered llowcre, incense and tabacen to 
Quctzalcoatl. It would not be too much to say that no 
AzteC} whatever his state nr calling, could do wirhout the 
services of the divinerSi or undertake any enterprise without 
knowing the signs. 

Minds that were so very much under the dominion of 
fate could not bm be uncommonly senaitive to omens, 
whetlier tliey Were drawn from little everyday happenings 
or from mctraordJnary phenomena. .An linaccusiomed noise 
in the mountains, the cry of an owl, a rabbit running intii a 
house or a wolf crossing the road foretold disaster.M 

'ITie night, w favourable to ghosts, filled itself with 
fantastic monsters, dwarfish women with flowing hrir, 
dcath’^s-hKids that ran after travellers, footles, bradleas 
creature* that moaned as they rolled upon the ground, 'and 
those who saw them were persttuded or were convinced 
that tJiqr would be killed in war or would presently die of 
an illness, or that some misfortune wns about to fall upon 
thcm'.« 

Other portents foreiold wars or defeats. These omens 
were those octmordinary kind of events that the Komans 
called potteiua and the rAateca On the eve of the 

battle which ended in the victocy of the Mcricans a dog 
spoke to tell its master, an old man of TUteloJco, of the 
misfortunes that W'ene about to descend upon his town, 'fhe 
angry old man haring killed his dog, a uexohil, or turk^, 
which was sprtmlirtg its tail in the courtyard of his house, 
opened its beak and spoke. The old man of ^flatelolco 
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grew angrier stilly and crying ‘Yoi^ shall not be tny omen 
{amomimoiti^m^y ctit the bird's head off. Then a mask for 
dancing thai he kept hanging on Ihe \vall in his house spoke 
tiutp and the old distiirbed by th^ three pmdlgi^p 
went to tdl the king Moquinixth. “You are dnmk, are you 
notf^ said the king. But a little trttile later the king tras 
struck down on the steps of his temple by the soldiers of 
AatayacatL^^ 

One day the fowlers of die ^iexlcan lake brought 
Motecuhzoma II a stiauge bird that they had just caught- 
^In the middle of its head diLi bird had a mund miiTor, 
which showed the aky and the stars .. . Wlien Motecuhzoma 
looked into this mirror he saw a host of men^ all armed and 
mounied on horses. He sent for his. soothsayers and asked 
them ^'Do you know what E have seen? Here is a crowd of 
people coming/" But before the sooihsayers could reply 
the bird vanished/ 

'Hic CWcT Tell^Tiann^Retnmsi^ depicts an immense 
streamer of light leaping from the earth to the stars, unileT 
Utc year 4 culU^ or 1509. Thi^ phenomenon, which may 
have been the zodiacal Jightp was afterwards ffuiught to have 
heralded the coming of the conquistadorett. Tor many 
nights/ says IxtliLxochhh “there apperured a great brighiness 
that ro^ frnin the eoatem horizon and reached the heavens; 
it was shaped tike a pynunidt and it flamed p ^ . and the king 
of Tesooco, being esetremdy learned in all the sciences of 
the sndents, and particularly in ^atmlog)* » - concluded 

from this that his rule and his realm amounted to Uttk; and 
at this time he ordered his captains and the commanders of 
his armies to put an end to the wars that they were waging/^^ 

Comets and earthquakes^ which were aJw^aya carcfhliy 
marked down each year in the hieroglypfiic manuscriprs^ 
were always considered omens of misfortune. So the 
lightning that struck a temple, or weaves on the 1ake« ffiere 
being no wmd to cause them, or again the voice of a woman» 
such as that which was heard in the air s little before the 
ijivasioti^ moaning and wailing.^* 

Indeed^ man had but an insigniheant place in the Mexican 
vision of the world. He was governed by ptedesunation; 
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neither his life ncrr hh aftcr-iife were in his own hands^ and 
determiaisni ruled every phase of fai& short stay on earth. 
He was oushed under the weight of die gods and die stars: 
be was the prisoner of the oamipateni signs. The very 
world in which he niade his brief struggle was no more thsui 
an ephemeral shipe^ one expemnent among otfaos, and 
Like them doomed to catastrophe. Horror and hooiiying 
monsters stUTOunded him on all sides: ghosts and apparitions 
made their dark signals of despair. 

The moral climate of ancient MckJco was soaked in 
pesdimiam. The poems of the great king Nezauaicoycitl are 
haunted by the idea of death and annibilatiun; and even 
when otlicr poets edebmte the beauiieis of uopical nature 
one feels that the obaession b thtte and that ‘it takes them 
by the throat even amidst the (lowers^ Religion, and the 
art that expresses reltgiun through sculpture, and even 
die manuscripts whose glyphs enclose the wisdom of this 
ancient people, everything crushes man with the harshness 
of a fair that is beyond lits contml. 

But their nobility resided m tbis^ that they accepted the 
world as they saw ii. ‘Hieirs was an active pesssimkm; it 
did not result in 3 discouraged idleness but in a fiery red 
for the sacred war* in ardent servict* of the gjtxls, in the 
budding of dries and the conquest of empires. Brought 
face to face with a pitiless univet^^ the Mexican did not 
attempt to veil ft wjdi illusions, but eked out the precarious 
5 €rap of life that the gods hud granted him with an un- 
tamahlc strength^ with labour and with blood. 

AN tOTHtrAL n£Lmz0N 

Ute A^ec dvdisatiun* still young and still in its first 
fiowericig, had iLardly begun when the European invasion 
cut short both its giowdi and the development and building- 
up of itB religiDUfi philosophy* 

Such ao it was at the eve of the catastrophe^ or such as w^e 
understand it to have becn^ it seems to ua both complicated 
nnd contradictory I made up of different contftbudons which 
bad not yet b»di assimilated and merged into a coheieni 
sj'sttm. 
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The Mexiciui was a receptive religion. The otHoquering 
Aetccs were only too happy to seize not only the provinoesr 
hut also the provindal gods. All fordgo gods were wclmme 
within the precincts of die great feeeo/ir, and the priests of 
Tenochtitlan, eager for knowledge and airious of dnul, 
willingly adopted the myths and practices of the distant 
Gauntries tliat the armies had trsfveised. 

This was the basb of the great miaunderstanding between 
the Mexicans and the Spsnlsrds. The first worshipped a 
great many gods and were willir^ to set up among them 
whatever the newcomcis should bring: the second were the 
votaries of a dosed rdigiot) whose churches could rise only 
upon the mins of the former temples. 

The complexity of Mexican rdigkm is explained by the 
complexity of society and du; state, tf ti is a reflection of the 
world, if it explains the world, stilt above all it reflects 
the complex society of which it is the cxprmltm. 

Then again, it had become the religion not only of a dqf 
but of a very w'idety spread and diversified confederation. 
Wc have little knowledge of the foTtn that the piety of the 
peasants and plebeians took. There is evidence of the 
belief of the old agricultural nations such as tlie Ototol^ 
in the primardia] junction of sun and eaTlh (father and 
mother) and this is found again among the Nohuatl Mexicans 
in the form of the primordud couple, the Lord and the Lady 
of the Duality, as wcU as in the invocations whidi arc 
invaruibly addressed to the sun-fathcr and the esrth-mothcr. 

We also know that there were deitiea for districts and 
guilds, such as Vacatccuhtli, god of the merchants, Coyot- 
liufliinl god of tlie fealhcr'-w'DckeiSi, Ubctudustl, goddess of 
tlte saltcrs, Atlauo, god of the fmvleis on the lake. The 
stellar gods of the noniads from die north had combined 
with the gods of rain and agriculture which the settled 
tribes had worshipped since before the Christian era. And 
in the course of rime ffuaxtcc gods like 'tlozolreoil or Vopi 
gods like Xipe Tolec had been brought in, together with all 
the little gods of drink and the harvest known as the C^tson 
Totochtin, or the hour 1 iundred llabbits. 

In this many‘Sided pantheon were assembled the beliefs 
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and the aspir^iiDna of different soda] cbsaes and of vanoua 
peopfci. The myth~cj-dc of the sim is prcHnninfiOtly the 
religion of the ^^nrriore dcYoted to battle and sacrifice. 
Qnetzakoju] b the ideal of priests ymming for hobnces^ 
Tkloc is the great god of the peasaxits. Mixcoatlt the god 
of the northern peopSes^ had his devotees as well as Xipe 
Totec< 'lord of the coast\ and the pltnncd serpent of the 
Tohecs, and the carnal goddess of the eastern nations. 

Each step of the social ladder had its god or godSf and 
each subdivision of Uving-pboe or work^ and ^h village 
or city. It h the Emperial itiligion of a great state that is in 
the proc^ of formation* bm that is s^dll no more than a 
confedemtion of many little highly individua! states^ each 
with iC3 own history and traditions and often hs o^vn 
language. 

Just as the political Institutionsi at the summit tended to 
grow stronger and to find the fannadon necessary for an 
imperial st^te* so die meditation of the pnests tended to 
bring order into this theologlcai chons. A syncretism was 
t-otning into being, but unhappily tfarangh the confused, 
obscuii: accounts vve can apprehend oiJy a few' aspects 
of it. 

Some gexb had risen above the crowd, and through them 
the jV'tcidam thinkers attempted lo bring about the rdlgious 
synthesb that was cssentM to thena: this they did by 
endowing the great gods with multiple atfnbuEcs, by stating 
that many of the divine names were synonyms for the$e 
gods, and by postulating genealogies to link them together. 
I'ezcatlipoca* in partiatbr, seems to have been becoming 
the guiding principle in the world of goda. 

According to one of the tniditioiis, tlie first pair begot 
four BonSf who were the creatojs of the other gods and of 
the world: the red Tcacatlipcca, idenrilied with Xipc Totcc 
and Camaxtli or Mixcnail: the black Teacatlipocap who was 
the Tcacfltlipoca ustially worahipped under that name; the 
blue Tetcatlipoca* who w-as no oilief than Uimlopochtli: 
and finally QuetzalcoatJ. *I 1 ius the positions of m whole 
series of divine persons ore fi.\cd in relutton to the four great 
directions in space and ax the same time the number of 
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pwMtis b Induced to two, Tczfadipoca and Quctialooatl: 
Uitzilupochtii, a parvenu, a newcoincr v^ith luf tribe, ia 
integrated - 50 is ^pc Totec, a furdgn god. 

There k a eutnparable work of synths^ appatent to 
books tike tiie Borgia and Cospiano manuscripts^i which 
probably come from the regions of Pueblo* 'repcaca* 
Tehuacan and I'laxcab.^^ Some distant towns, stich as 
Tcotitlitk on the frontier of Oaocacn^ were well known for the 
wiMkini and the mcditaliptis of their priests. 

Quctzaloiatl^ who was fKirticutarty venerated at Cholula 
in thb same region of Puebb, v;2^ also fine of those whose 
stature fosi: high above that of the otdimty run of 
As we have seen, one tnfdition tnadc him the equal of 
Tezcatlipoca. He was the Toltec god, the god of the settled 
avilised people of the high plateau, the inventor of the am, 
of vrriting and of the calendar; he wtss the expression of 
evemlung that iitakes life kinder and more lovely* as wcU 
as that of the pknet Venus^ with its message of r^tErrectlon, 
h W-3S right* therefore, to set up against him the sombfe 
northern god of the night skj% of war smd magic. For the 
legend of Tula told ]iow Tezcadipoca the wizard had 
turned the beneficent god-king out of hb ttnvn and con¬ 
demned the plumed serpent to e\ile. 

So* at least in some cifc!e% in the where die 

erudite priests studied the manyH^toured nmnuscript^ or 
watched the march of the stars by night, a new conception 
arose - that of a divine world dominated by a small number 
of beings, or mythical pcrsonjdideg, each with many aspects. 

Some went further. Tlic pious king Nezauolcoyotl erected 
a temple dedicated to ’the unknown creaior of aU 
tilings^ who w as called I'luqpe NahuaquCj ^lic of the immedi- 
aic vidnity' or Ipinemohuani* 'he by whum we live'. On 
the top of thb temple wa& a lower with nine Woreys *whidi 
stood for little heavens, and the tenth, which fiobhed these 
nine storey's, was painted black and studded with stars 
outside, while die inside was adorned with gold, gems and 
precious feathcTs". And this god* whom no man ’had crthcr 
known or seen up to that time* was not fq>resentrd by any 
statue or idoL-w 
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This cult in no way hindered Nesauakoyotl fnim 
worshipping a gnat many other gods at the aame fiine. 
There was no monotheutn hen, but mher a belief in a 
supreme god raised above all the others, oamelesa (since 
the words which rfesi^ate hjot are no more than epithets), 
with no history in myth, and faceless. 

It is very likely t^t these {dulusophical and tiieological 
Speculations were confined to a small cirde of people high 
in the state and the church. The \illagets of the high 
plateau or the troptcaJ lands would certainly never have 
admitted that tlidr local gods were inferior to any great 
deity, and the people of the various districts of the capital 
no doubt preferred the gods of their little temples, niear to 
them and attached to theot by tradition, to the abstract 
divinities of the priests. 

In any case, one thing is certain, and that is that thu 
reUgion, with its scrupulous and exacting ritual and the 
prolusion of its myths, penetrated, in alt its aspects, deeply 
into the everyday life of men. Continuously and totally, it 
moulded the eaistenre of the Mexican nation. 

Everything was under its domination r public life and 
private life; eaeh stage of eoch person's progress from birth 
to death; the rhythm of time; the arts and even games- 
nothing escaped, li was ilus religion which, like a powerful 
Itame, upheld the whole edifice of Mexican civilisation; 
when once this frame was broken by the invaders, it waa nor 
surprising that the entirety should have fallen in ruins. 
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TJu hoa», /untit§trt and j^ardm. Diffmnt kmdf q/ homt: 

dmtu w^p Pmaus fkcss qf familitrt; keatm^ (md 
^ghtu^: th^ het^k, ^ tht A^twf * th^ qf tht 

garJ^iu—Gluing up^ ttsaihing and drmmg^ ii^Xhes. 
Pmonat cUanitims itiid haths: hiardreuing,^ brauty 

and its cart: mm^t and wamtHi tkiheit sandah^- hmfry m 
fhihtt md Ofnamrnts — Busmas^ nvrA, rtroBnntitt, Farming 
nwkT xtaiM busing and public t^icc: ike priests: laethsidls; 
hclidi^i and riUs: variout trudcf — Mmh* The time af 
mealf; Mexican eookh^ and its natorai remercest bmiptrU: 
iobacca and nartutics: md drunhemest,^—Gmm and 

amuteMenii^ Hunta^t the balTgame* gmnbling — The 
R^ikm af md n^fu. Measurement c/ time in a etackless 
ekiiisiJtiem t intervais marked hypriestly mstrumeats: notluraa! 
itclhityn 


THE HODS£» fUKOTITIRK AND GASMENS 
The aky above the volcanoes grows pale. The cooming star 
ehiitcs with the brilliaact of a gem and to greet it the wooden 
gongs beat on the temple-tops and the ccmchs wad* There 
are still woffcs of mist over the wmterj in the loy air of this 
iltitudef but they dissolve in the first of the sun. Day 
has begun. People are waking up in all the houses, great and 
small, from one end of tlie city to the other and in the 
lakeside villages and solitar}^ huts. 

With their wacker fans ^ women blow on ihe fire that 
smoulders between iht hearth-atonea, and then, kneeling 
before the metlafi of volcame stone they begin grinding the 
maize* The work of ihe day begins with this duU rumble 
of tile grinder; it has begun Hke this for thousands of years. 
A little bter comes die rfaythmit: dapping of the women 
gently fkrrening the rndze-dough between their himds co 
mate the pancake^tike lortilks or fiaxeatIL 
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In tlic gordetu and courtjimb therr arc the gobbling 
iniicys busily picking about t lutked or sandalled feet pud 
along the roads; paddles stir the water of the canals^ 
Everyone hurries tow'ards the day’s work. Very soon the 
men arc aU gone, to the dty or into the fieids, often canying 
their (Luncheon} iir a bag; and the uYimeD stay at home. 

Ill a town like Mexico there were naturally great differ- 
cnees between die varimia kinds of bouse, according to the 
rank, the wealth nr the profession of the people who lived 
in them. At the one extreme stood the palaces of the 
emperor and the dignitaries, huge constructions with both 
a public and private chameter and with many rooms, and 
at the other tlie peasants’ huts in the suburbs, made of mud 
and ivattlc, with grass roo& 

Most of the houses were made of suu-dHed. brick; the 
more modest constructions liad only one maiu room-the 
kitdien would be a little sepsiaie building to the courtyard. 
The number of rooms tnereased with tlie family’s wealth: 
an average tyrpe of house had a kitchen, a room where the 
whole faimly slept, and a tittle domestic shrine; the bath- 
mom was always built separately. If it wras 

possible, tlic number of rooms was increased; and there 
was a tendency to nserve one or more for the women. 

CruTtsmcti luitl their vvorkshofrs and traders their ware- 
housm, 'l*hc site upon which eacJj bouse was built n-as 
rarely compkidy covered by tlie buildings: there was an 
inner courtyard, a garden where the children could play in 
the perpetually spring-like weather of Tenochtitlan, and the 
women could weave and spin. Most of these plots were 
bordered an at least one side by a canal and each family Imd 
its own landing-place: h was thus that the merehants could 
come by night to store tfidr goods witltout iMuug socn>i 

The houses, grand or simple, hardly differed at all in 
their fumishiog. ‘rhis 11*35 reduced, as it is in the East, to 
a point that would mean discomfort to us. The beds were 
no move than mats, misiy or few, hner or coarser; a son of 
hed-curtain might be set up over them, as in the case of the 
beds the Spaniards were given in AjiajTicatl’s palace. 
’Huwev'er great a Uirtl he might be, no one had any bed 
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ottier tkm ihia kirnl.' Bormli Diaz.^ ,'\nd ihia wt* in a 
ruyal palace. Aiiiutig thf cfin:uiion people a ungle mat 
answered the purpu^'^, and duHng^the daytime it was a seat. 

In fact it was a Tn 4 t iprtiatl] ael upon a low pkrfbrm made 
of earth or, for more solemn occasions, of wood, that was 
the seat, not only in private houses but cvciywbcre - in 
law-coum, for example. Ilie word petltill was even used to 
mean a coiJit or an office of the administratiion. A mote 
highly-evolved chair existed, however - the iepaili made of 
wood or wickcTworL and with a hack-and in the manu¬ 
scripts tnipcmfs and dignitaries are often shown sitting 
in them.> 

't hey vfene low choitB, witlmut feet: the cushion upon 
which one sat cross-legged rested directly on the ground. 
The back, which leaned backwards a Uttle, came somewhat 
higher than the sitter's head. These icpum were made 
particularly at Cuguhtitlin, wliich hat! lo supply four 
thousand a year and as many mats, by way of tax> 'ITic 
furniture meant fur the emperor was covered with cloth or 
skins, and adorned wiiit gold.^ 

A family's clothes, pieces of cloth and jewels were kept 
In wickerwork chests called pejhraHi,^ a word which also 
means the state treasure and is found In the name of the 
official, the pttlaaiicatl. in charge of the finances of the 
empire. These fiaij coffers, which wer* only envered 
baskets, offered no real resistance to iliiev«; nor did the 
lodtless doors, snd from this arose tfic extreme severity of 
the laws against theft. When it waa desired to protect thln^ 
very thnroughly they were closed tii behind a falst^ wall in 
the house: Moiecuhznma did this to hide the treasure of 
.Axayacatl. Mats, chests and a few seats, and a!! thise woven 
out of reeds or rushes, that was the ftirniture of an Aztec 
house, rich or poor. In the emperor’s palace, and no doubt 
among the dignitaries, there were also a few low tables and 
richly-oroamented wooden screens which served to keep off 
the exc^vc heat of the fire or to cut off a pan of the room 
for a time, ‘If tt was cold,' fays Diaz,^ 'they made (for 
Motccuhzoma) a great fire of cmbeis with bark that mode 
no smoke and tJtat smell very pleasant; and so that these 
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■embers not gfYt: Ktut thuu he wanitcdf tlicy put 

before the tire a kmd of j>biik [jtV] adorned with gold and 
having representations of Idck upon it ^ ^ and wiicn he 

began to a wraxlen door ali decorated tvith gold was put 
in front of him, so that be should ml he seen eating.* 

In passings one may observe the worthy Dm* difficulty 
at dus iJoint^ for he had obviou^y never seen t screen at 
home, in Spain. It is also dear from thb efesorption that 
e^'eti among the great men there was no dining-room: 
meals were eaten anywhere at all. 

Thus fiirnLshed* or rather thus devoid of fumLLure, these 
houses mu&t have ^pp 4 !arcd ook-ed and eoldp with their 
doors of beaten earth ut flags and their whitewashed walk. 
It is probable, however, that the walk uf the richer houseis 
were decorated with frescoes or were hung with coloured* 
doth or skins. When guests were invheth tlic inside of the 
hokise wras ornamented with flowers and branches. For 
heating there were wood flres ^ tlic mipciTtanoe of w'ood as 
a fuel jg emphasised by the fret|uenE mentiem of ii in litera¬ 
ture - or bra^ iers: they were not realty very efficient 
mrtliCHLk of heatings ™d atthaiigh the Mexican climate does 
iwt run to extremes of coldp the .-Vsftccs must liavc shivered 
on their mats on those winter nights when the teinpcrature 
fell tuddciily. Yet the Aztecs were happier than the Romans, 
whose system of beatirig was not much betterj for at Ic^t 
limy were sure nf being able to get w'^omi again in the sun, 
when the day ^vns comci for the wLnrer is the dry season 
in Mexico. As for the lightings it was no less primitive: 
ruinous torches of pine-wood (oeoi/) w^cre used indoors, 
and outiside links and huge braziers pUed with resinous 
wood served for public lighting when circumstances - 4 
religious cercnicmyp for example - cdJed for it.'* 

In the middle of every fwiuse. particuhtrly the moat an- 
assuming, there was the Itcanh# the image and ihe incamatiuti 
of the "Old God* the god of lire. 'Fhe three stones between 
which the \og^ were hum: or upon which the puts rested 
had therefore % sacred character: the mv’sterious powxt of 
the god was within tiiomt and anyDUe who offended the fire 
by walking on the hearth-stones sore to die very sooil.I'** 
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Pire was Iidd in pardcuiaT veiteratiorv by the mcrchania: 
during the night before the departure of a caravan they 
'Hvould gatJier at ihn house of one of their numberH and 
Stan ding btfoTr his hearth they would sacttficc birdSt hum 
incense and throw magic figures cut out of paper into the 
fLoiies. On thdr return they gave the fire ic$ share of the 
feast with which tiiey celebrated the fortunate outcome of 
their voy^e.^i 

The luxury of the great bouses did not r^idc in their 
fumbhing^ whose sittipHdly has b«n described, nor in their 
comfort, which was hiudly better than that of the simplest 
dwellings, but in the siKe and number of their moms and 
perhaps even more irj the variety ond splendour of their 
gardens, 

' 'ITje palace of king Neznudeoyod ai Texcoco was a 
rectangle more than a thousand yard^ long by some eight 
hundred wide.i^ Fart of this space was occupied by public 
buildings - council chambers, courts, offices, armouiiea- 
and pare by private - the king^a apartments^ the harem» 
the apartitLcnts intended for the ^vereigns of Mexico and 
Tbcupan: in all ihty amoimud to more than three hundred 
rooms, llie rest was given over to the gardens ^wlth many 
fpunmjHs^ ponds and canals, many 6sh and birds^ and the 
whole planteci with more than two thousand pines . , , and 
there were several mazes^ according to where the king 
bathed; and once a mao was in he couJd not find the way 
Out . . j and farther on, b^ide the temples, there was the 
bird-house, where the king kept idl the kinds and vmertit^ 
of birds, animalf, reptiles Jijjd scrpenti that thiy brought 
him from every part of Km* Spain; and tliose which wtre 
not to he had were rcprescnied in gold and precious stones — 
wlitcb was aUo the case with the foh^ both those of the sea 
and those that lived in the rivers and lakes. So no bird, fish 
or amnml of the whole country w-bs wanting hero* they were 
there dther dive or figured In gold and gems/ 

Besides his palai!^: at Tcxcoco the same king had lind 
gardens phinted in other places, pankubrly at Tertzcotzinco* 
nhese parks and gardens were adorned with rich and 
sumpiuousiy ornamented atcdxari^^ with their fountains^ 
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ih«if irrigation cbsnn^i thtlr CMiak, their lokcd their 
bathing-plncea and wonderful mfl 2 cs, tvbcre he had tkad a 
great vartrtv of Hoovers ptimted and tree^ of al! kinds^ 
fordgn and brought from diatani parts - . - and the water 
Intended for the fountains^ poob and channek fpr wniering 
the flowers and the trets in this park came from its spring; 
to bring it, it had been neceasar)^ to build strong, high» 
ceniented walls of unbelievable size, going from nnc 
mounuiin to the other with an aqueduct on top w*liich came 
out at the highest pan of the part/ The water accurnubted 
first in a rescr^'oir beautifli^ with hbtorical bas-reliefs 
Svhich the first bishop of Mexico, brother Juan de Zumir* 
raga, had broken, because he believed tltat they had to do 
with idolatry'; atui thence it flowed off by two principal 
canab, the one to tht north, the olbcr to the south, running 
through the gardeiw and filling basins, where sculptured 
stel% were reflected in the surface^ Coming cjul of one of 
these basins* the water ^Icapt and dsahed itself to pieces on 
the rocks, falling into a garden planted with all the scented 
flowers of the Ilol Lands, and in this garden it seemed to 
niin, so vtty violently was the water shattered upon these 
rocks. Beyond this garden tliere were lEie bathing-pbccSi, cut 
in tilt living rock * » . and beyond them the castle that the 
king had in this park and in wjudi still other rouim and 
halls seen, and many of them; one was a very brge 
halt with a court in front of iti and it wtis there that he 
received the kings of Mexico and Tbeopan and other 
great lords when they came to enjoy themselves with him: 
the dances and the other spectacles and ddtgliis took pbec 
in this court . * . The whole of the rest of this park was 
pbntcdj 3^ I have said, with jiU kinds of trees and scented 
flowers^ and there w'crc all kinds of birds apart from those 
that the Iri^g had brought from various parts in cag^+ all 
these birds sang harmoniouKty and to ^ucli degree ihii one 
could not hear oneself apeak. Outside the gardens and 
beyond a wall the couniiy began, full of deer, rabbits and 

hurcs/t* 

Ilaa the hispanified Indian chronicler Ixtlilxochitl, him- 
$tlf descended from NczauJilcsoyot], let himself be curried 
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awjy by pride ta the dynasty; 'ITie rtinairung traces, of tfic 
gardens of I'eutajifcfiiico, abs, give but a faint idea of th«r 
former splendour; but they cuniirm latUbtochili in the 
essentials. I'be cascades^ the alieeta of water and the flower" 
beds have vanished, but the empty tcacrvoirs are stiU lo be 
seen cut b the rock; the aqueduct, the steps and the terraces 
are still there.^t 

Besides, the ounquerors saw comparable marvels from the 
time they first came into the valley of Mexico. They passed 
the night before their entry into the capital at fztap^apan; 
Dfaa waa entranced by the palace in which they stayed - *ao 
large and well-built in the best hind of stone, with the roof- 
timbers made of cedar and other sweet-smelling woiHla — 
very big rooms, and what was particularly wortJi seeing, 
patios covered over with cotton awnings. When we had 
Icwked through all this, we went into ^ garden; it was 
delightftil to walk in it, and 1 was never weary of observing 
the variety of the plants and their perfumes, the flower-beds, 
many fruit-trees and roses [rir] of tine country, and a pool 
of sweet water. 'rhcTe was anotiier extraordinary thing: 
large boats i.x>uld come right into thb ordiardi from the 
lake.’ And the old Spanish soldier, writing his memoirs 
many years later, adds sadly, 'Mora iodo tutd /tof e/ «i#/o, 
ptrdidtt, no hay cota.' Now all that b fallen, Inst: nothing 
b left any more, ** 

And thb wiaa only a tecuhth'^t polacc, \Vbat tiien must 
have been the emperur's country seats and pteastire-houscs? 
Cortes wrote to Charles V, ‘f-fe (Motccuhzoma) liad many 
pleasure-houses, both in the city and outside it , . . ta one 
of them, there was a magnifleent garden and in it there rose 
belvederes made of marble, floored with cxqubitely-woriced 
jasper . . . 'rijcre were ten lakes there where there were 
kept all the many and varied kindu of w'ater-birds that live 
in that country ... I'here were salt-water lakes for the birds 
of the seashore, and fresh-water for those of the rivers. 
Frotn time to time these lakes were emptied for cleaning 
and then they were refilled by means of the canab: each 
kind of bird had the sort of food that was appropriate for 
it in its natural state. Thus those which ate fish were given 
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iish, diose which ait worms w«re given worms, tliosc wfiich 
ate tiiaisc were given maize .. . ami 1 a$SDi« your Majesty 
that tlu" ftsh-eotuig birds alone were given ten atrobas 
a day (about s€i 4 Ih), Three liundred men took care of these 
bints and did nothing else; ntlieis were solely occupied 
with looking after sick birds. Tfiere were ctiriidors and 
pbccs for watching ahm'c each of these lakes, where 
Motccuhzuina would stand to amuse himself by Ittoking at 
them/*'* And this was not all, for, the coiUjuUtadar goes on, 
the Metican emperor also kept freaks, and particularly 
albinocs, 'white hum birth, in face, body, hair, eyelashes 
and eyelids’; also dwarfs, hunchbacks and other malfonned 
people; hirda of prey, in cages which were partly roofed to 
keep them from the rain and partly open for tiw son and 
air; pumas, jaguars, coyotes, foxes and wild cats. Hundreds 
of attendants looked after each of the kinds of men nr 
animals that made up this garden museum. 

If the testimony of Cort& w'ere insufficient, it is corrabo' 
rated by that of his fellow-adventurers, Andr& de Tapia’* 
uses almost the same words in listing the many kinds of 
birds, wild beasts and freaks that Moteeuhzorua kept for 
hb aniusemcni. *In very big jars and pots in this house,' 
he adds, 'there were quite targe numbers (d* snakes and 
vipere. And all this purely with a view to magnificence,' 
Eternal Diaz confirms this detail, speaking of 'many snakes 
nnd venomous serpents which have a kind of sounding 
rattle on their toils: these arc the mosr dangerous vipers of 
alt. llicy are kept in jars and large pots, with a great many 
feathers, and it Is there that they lay their eggs and bring 
up their little serpents , , , and when the tigers ood the lions 
roared, and the wolves and tJie foxes howled, and the 
serpents hissed, it was dreadful to bcar^ and one would have 
thui^ht oneself in hell.'*** 

Howefvef, we will not linger over our chronicler’s reactions, 
for they arc, after oU, only those of a provincial who finds 
himaclf for the firsi time in his life in a zoological garden, 
tliat typical dement of a civilised town. The undoubted 
fact is the core with which iJie rulers of andent Mesdoo 
gathered around them oU the animalit and plants cl their 
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counlT^'. The Aztecs had a positive passion for floivers; the 
whok of their lyric poetiy b a hymn to flowers^ 'which 
intoxicate' by their loveliness and ihcir scent. 

The tirsl Motecuhzomn, when be bad conquered Oaxtepec 
in the Hot Lands of the west, decided to make a garden 
there where sU the tropical apcctes alionld be cultivated, 
[tnperial messengers traveled the provinces in search of 
dowering shrubs, which were dug up with care to preserve 
their rcMts unhtuken, and wrapped in m^. Forty Indian 
huniltes, who came fmm the parts where these plants were 
found, were installed at Oaxtepec, and the cmpeior himself 
solemnly opened tltc gardcns.^f 

All the Mexkms, though naturally on a more modest 
scale, shared this love of gurdens, ’Ilic citizens of Mexico 
grew dowcrs^i in thdr courtyards and on their roofs, and 
the lakeside suburb Xochitnilco, 'the place of the fields of 
fiowets', was then, as it is now, die garden which supplied 
the whole valky. E»ch family also had its household 
animals; the turjicy, tliat farmyard bird which Mexico has 
given to the tvorld; some came rabbits;^ dogSi some at 
least being for eating, and fattened for that purpose; some- 
times bees, and very often parrots or macaws. Life was led 
much more out of doors tlmn in, under the most sunlit sky 
in the world; and the dty, still near to its original earth, 
mixed innumerabte qrLiahes of green and the delicate 
mosaic of flower? with the dazzling whitened of the temples. 

GSTTINti U1», W'ASUmn AKD J»tESSl7tC, CLOTHES 
The Mexican slept on a mot, without a nightshirt and indeed 
almost naked except for liis loincloth, with his cloak or his 
blankets (if he liad any) over him. At daybreak he lisd only 
to put on his sandals and tie bis cloak on hts shoulders, and 
he was ready to go to hia work. At least, this was the case 
with the plehdans; the digni^ of the officials called for 
more considerable prepomtion, Uveryhixly got up very 
early: the law-courts, for oxompSe, opened at dawn, and the 
judges took thdr seats in the rarli(,*st half-light.^ 

But for all that a love of cleanliness seems to have been 
general throughout the population. Mo doubt the members 
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ot the niting class j»ve up mort of their time and sttcotion 
to it than ordinary citizens - Motecubzonia 'washed his 
body twice a day* says ^\ndr£s de Tapia, not without 
aatoniahmeat.t* But everybody nrathed often, and many of 
them every day* in the rivers, lakes or pools^ii 
The young men were accustomed to this by their 
education: they were often obliged to get up at night to 
bathe in the cold water of the late, or in a spring. The 
Aztecs did not make soap, but there were two vegetable 
products which served instead, the fruit of the eopuhcocotl, 
called tlie soap-tree by the Sp ani a rd s, and the root of the 
nrponumt ameriettna. Either of them would give a lather 
which could be used not only for washing but also for the 
laundry.^ 'I'he fact that iuihits of cleunjtncss were very 
thoroughly establislied is proved by the exceptions-in 
some cases hair went unsoaped juid the body unwashed: 
merdumts, fur example, when they left for a long and 
dangerous expedition, would vow not to bathe until their 
return, which for them was a veiy real sacridoe. Dtirin|’ the 
month jliemaztSf as n penance people did not use soap,” 
Bathing was not only an act of cleanliness; it was atsn very 
often a ritual ablutiuti. The prisoners who were to be 
sacrificed to Oitzilopochtli dun'ng the festivities of the 
month Pair^tfteafjaffi Underwent a ritual hath. 'The old 
men of the calpuHi procured the water at Uitzilopochco, in 
a cave*, and the victims were called tiaaitiltm, ‘those who 
have been bathed'.^* The baths that the priests took in the 
waters of the lake during the month EtsalqtutSstU^* also 
had an obviously ocremonUl clmractcr. 

To some degree the same applied to the typically Mexican 
stcaiii-bath, the temasKatii. 1‘his very characteristic practice, 
whidi still goes on in the Mahuatl villages, was so generd 
in the days before the Spaniards that the grestcr part of the 
houses had close by them a little hemispherical building rtuide 
of stones and cemont which was used for having a steam-bath. 

The hreplaoc was built outside die temascalH itself, and 
it luid a common wall with it, made of porous stone: this 
wall was brought to a glowing heat by a Bre of wood. kVhen 
it wiyi ready the Indian who intended to batlie crept Into the 
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temasettiU bj' a tittle Isw door and thr«vt «i ater nn tl)« red-hot 
wait. Ke waji tticn enveloped in steam, and he awicehed 
iiimsetf viotently with grasses. 0/ten there woiJd be 
another person tiicre, particul^ly IT the bather were an 
invalid, to massage him; and after the nutssage the bather 
would lie upon a mat to let the bath liave tta Clearly^ 

the bath was expected to have two elfects; on the one hand 
it was ihouglit of as on act rtf cteanliness and as a farm of 
medical treatment, and on the other as an act of purification. 
Women who had had babies went to the temascaUi before 
taking up ordinary life again - a practice that still prevails.^’ 
The Codfx 0/1576 records that in the j-car re acuti^ or 1363, 
'tlie wives of die Mexicans had iJicir children at ZaquJpan 
and bathed themselves at Tenuacaltitian (the place of the 
steam-bath a)', >2 

Nature, in giving the Indians a spane and meagn: beard, 
liHS spared them the problems and wretchedness that 
a^cted the Grei±ks and the Romans and which aiHict the 
Europeans now* 'ITiey did not shave. In dieir old age 
their chins were adorned by a beard rather tike those whidi 
one sees on Chinese sages in tlic painting and sculpture of 
tlie Far East; and in this case too it was a mark uf wisdom, 
f lair was generally vmm cut short across the forehead and 
long elsewhere; but certain ranks and professions had their 
own kind of haircut. The priests shaved the front and the 
sides of iheir head, but let the hair on the top alone; while 
the young warriors wore a long lock which they cut off when 
they had stccomplished thdr fiist feat of anna. 

Female beauty looked alter itself in Mc.tico with resources 
not unlike those which are to be found in the Old World; 
looking-glasses made of obsidian or pyrites, carefully 
polished,^ ointments, creams and scent* ‘I he women, who 
Were natumlly bnmze-hrown, tried to give their sktha a 
light yi^ow tint-th^ arc often depict^ in manuscripts 
with this coluur, in contrast to the men.” *Ilicy succeeded 
by using an ointmenl called ana, or a yellow earth, teeosauiltt 
which was so much in request that some provinces supplied 
it os tribute. The custom of staining one's teeth block or 
red was genera! among the Huoxtecs and the Otomi,*» and 





some ^lexicon woincfl hud lahcji to it. As for thdr hair, llie 
prevailing fashion at the time of the conejuest required that 
it should be raised on the Iiead so as to form tuv loops above 
the forehead, like little honis: this i» particularly to be 
seen in tJte Coda AwvtiJkm.^ 

Wotnen^s fashions in Mexico tended to react against the 
barbarous delight in ornamentation which w'gs general 
among the neighbouring peoples. The Otomi W‘omen, not 
content with making themselves up and Staining their 
teeth, went so hu- as to cover thdr bosoms and arms with 
tattooing, ‘in a very delicate blue pattern, dyed into the 
very deah with little knives'.^t At Tenodiiitlun a woman of 
ilie ruling class was supposed to rely upon cleanliness alone 
to enhance her charms. 

In the morning ‘wash your face, wash your hands, dcftit 
your mouth .,said a father to hts daughter. 'Listen to me, 
child: never moke up your face nor paint it; never put red 
on your mouth to look E»eautifuL Make-up and pautt art 
things that light women use - shameless creatures. If you 
want your hu^Mnd to bve you, dress well, wash younself 
and wash yoiu clothes.'^* 

It was tilt miTonfiar, the courtesans who accompanied the 
young warriors, who used tliese aids to beauty, 'ITie 
courtesan ‘grooms herself and dresses with such care that 
when she is thoroughly ready she looks like a flower. And 
to make ticrself ready ^ flrst looks in her glass, she bathes, 
washes and freshens herself in order to please. She makes 
up her face with a yellow cream called «mn, whicli givE$ 
her a dazzling cumplexitMi; and Mirnetimes, being a loose, 
lost w*oman, she puts on louge. She tia$ also the habit of 
dyeing her teeth (red) with eochlnea} and of wearing her hair 
loose for more beauty , . . She peifumea herself with an 
odoriferous censer, and in walking about she chews 
making a docking noise witli her teeth like castanets/^^ 

The man's chief garment, which was kept on at nighi, 
was the loin-dath, mo-diatlj which went round his waiat 
and between his legs, to lie tied in front; the two ends, 
often fringed and emhmidereii, fell before and behind. Tlw 
loin-ctoth, wheilier in its simplest form of a plain lengtli of 
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material or in the utmniit ctabomfinn of onuimenr, is to be 
found among the Ohttec^ and the Mayas in the higheat 
antiquity.*^ In the slKtcenth ceittoty all the cinlised nations 
of \IesLDD wore it, except tlie Tarascaa in the west and the 
Muaxtecs ia the northHast^^ a fad that sotnewhot scandaHsed 
the hlextcans of the centre. 

A man of the people wore nothing clae when he was 
working on the land or carrying burdens. But the use of the 
cloak, the tiimutii, had become quite genend; it was made 
of agave-fibre for ordinary people and of cotton for othets; 
or sometimes of rabbit-Kair that might be threaded through 
or reinforced with fcailicrs for the winter.*' It was a aimple, 
rectBiigultr piece of doth, and it w-as tied m’w the right 
shoulder or the chest: buitow, hooks and btwjchca were 
unknown to the .Axteca, A ituui, on sitting down, would 
slide the clDok round so as to bring it aU forward and cover 
his body and legs.** 

.An Indian crowd m tire IVIexican streets must have looked 
quite like a crowd of Athctiians, with tljetr cloaks; the 
Indians wore them in the same way as our forefathers lo 
l^'^ftfcaifa^ antiquity. But the piece of cloth that they coveted 
thenuielves with, vvhicb was w'liite and utvoniaciicotied among 
the ordinary people, could show on extraordinary wealth of 
colour and pattern among the dignitaries, lltp weaving- 
women’s art - for it was wnmen who made these splendid 
clothes - seem# to liavc come from the cast, from the Hot 
Ljsnda where the oottnn grew^ and where the material 
seemed to copy the iridescent plumage of the tropica! birds, 

In Aztec times it was still admitted that the most heauiifut 
materials and the most hriJiiantly coloured embroideries 
came from the I'otonac and Muaxtec countries. 'Ilie 
tribute brought tltousonds of loads of the splendid dosks, 
Inin-cloihs and skirts woven to tire easinm provinces, 
Todipat), Quauhtoclico, C4tetJajtiian and Tochtepec, to 
Meiticu, 't'hc weaving-women of the capital itself w‘en 
held to he panicuLtrly fov'oured by XodtiquetEul, the goddess 
of flowers, youth and love; and it was said that wwmen boro 
undt7 the sign re xixkiil, one - flower, would he both skilful 
weavers and generous with theif favours.** 
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'Ilie Cadex M^tgHahfCctiiano** reprc>ducc» many srjies of 
libuatU decorated with patterns In which there is a most 
charming camhinatioti of imagination, dignity and me^ure. 
The most usual themts are suns, stylised shells* jewels, fish, 
abstract geometrical shapes, cacti» feathere, sltins of tigers 
and anakca, rabbits and hutterflies. 

There are otheia to be found in the various mantiscripts:*^ 
Sahagun** lists and describes certain varieties - for example, 
that which was called (oaxayacaya tilrmtH (titerelly 'doak 
with snakes’ faces’). ”t'he whole cloak was tawny, and it 
had the face of a monster or a demon on n red background 
in a rilver circle. It was entirely decorated with these 
drdes and these faces, and all round it there was a fringe/ 
Another cloak ’was woven with designs that represented 
sca-shclk, which were made of rabfati-hair dyed rod on a 
background of pale-blue w'hirlpools. These designs were 
framed in blue, one lialf light blue, the other dark; and they 
also had a border of white feathers. The fringe was made of 
rabbit-hair, and its colour was red/ Still others ‘had a 
tawny background, and scattered upon it butterflies woven 
hpom white feathers’. One con imagine the Dantasuc effect 
that these brilliantly-coloured cIoiht» must have had under 
the blazing Mexican sun, when the crowd of nobles and 
worriers thronged round the emperor. 

*nic priest’s tiimalli wos bbds or very dark green, and it 
was often embroidered with skulls and human bones. The 
emperor’s — and he alone had the right to wear this cqui%'alcnt 
of the Itn man purple — was coloured with the blue-'grcen of 
the turtpioise; and indeed it xvas called xfuA/j/n;tJf/i, 'the 
turquoise doak’. 

Mxixilutl and tUmaili, loin-cloth and cloak, these were the 
essentials of the masculine costume. There are a very great 
mimy pictures in the manuscripts - quite apart from the 
details supplied by a study of the sculpture - and among 
tlicsc, although they axe post-cortesiau, may be cited those 
which are to be found in the Bibliothf!<|ue Nationalc at 
Taris, and which am attributed to IxiHlxochitl.^* 

Thev represent Indian nobles, and there is in particuiar 
a very charming portrait of the young Nczaualpilli, king of 
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Tc^coco, ia 1dii-dir:)ih axid u nuigriliicciit cldiik, boUi 

tif them woven widi ^ometriod patterns, and canying a 
bunch of &Qwm in his kft liandp wfiile his rigtit has a 
fcailicr fan or fly-whbL, Atihoiigh they arc basically so 
$imple» one cannot help admiring the grace, the dignity and 
the splendour of ihtse clothes. 

Nevertheless it is dear from ihc tests and the iconography 
of thi; subject tliat there were also other garments in general 
use. A kind of irianguLar apron could prolong the )cun-c1oth 
from hip to upper tlugh: this is to be seen as early as die 
warrior-caryatids in the ancient Toltec city of as 

wxU as in the figure of the emperor Time m the has-rehefe 
of the moftument that commemorates him.si Sometimes 
the priests and ihe wamars w^ore, under their doaka or 
inatead of ihem^ a very ahcut'^leeved tunica the which 

opened in front and which could be closed by iymg a 
ribbofL^ Another version of the xieotli Iiad no opening, but 
had to be pulled over one*s head like a shirt^t or like the 
blouse [hiifpilti) that the women wore. "ITiis tunic ooidd 
either cover the trunk only, tike a waistcoat or a short 
jacket, qf it oooM fall over the lom-doth as far os die biecs, 

^rhen there are two other facts that should be pointed out: 
die first is that chose who could wautd put on two or three? 
cloaks one on mp of the otl^r; die second, that iildmugh 
ordinarily tlu? Mexican w^jne lot&e dothes, in time of war* 
on the other hand, he had dissc-fitting giarments. The 
'uniforms" of the tsger-knights.s^ for example, entirely 
conformed to the shape of ihcit bodies, as do the mechanics 
or airman's overslb; tlie blouse hnisheti in a helmet that 
covered the head, and the txousets went down as fat 3i$ die 
anklet, Tltc tradiuonol amiuur of the Aztec warrior, the 
uhCiJiuiptlti or 'cotton blouK\ was i clusc-fitfing garment 
30 ituifed wadded that it could turn an arrow. "ITim the 
indent Mericans liad at the same time both the bo$c ifid 
httingp the tm gtrat divisions that the costume of (he 
wxrrld lulls into, and of which each nation usually chooses 
only uftc. 

The ha^B of the Mexican woman's costume^ as the 
ntaxilutl was the boflis of the man's, %vas the or akirt^ 
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maile of a length of cloth wrapped round the lower pan of 
the body, tied ai the waist by an embroidered belt, and 
falling dmost to the ankles. .Among the lower classes and 
in the country the women often left their bosoms un* 
covered, but in the town and among the women of the 
middle class or tlic better sort a kind of blouse called a 
huifnlU was worn outside the skirt: it was embroidered at 
the neck. E\'«yday clothes were pLtin and white, but 
ceremonial or holiday clothes displayed a great variety of 
colours and patterns. 

AU witnesses emphasise the btiUiance and the splendour 
of the blouses and the skirts worn by the women of noble 
families and those who took part in the ritual dances. In 
the dances of the month tecuithuitl, the wnmen, 

especially the oujumnie, danced with the soldiers ‘and they 
were aU well dressed, and they wore ornaments, and beautiful 
skirts and blouses. Some of tlieir skirts were decorated with 
hearts, others with a braided pattern like die bosoms of 
birds, otlicrs with the patterns of blankets, or with spirals 
or leaves; and others again were of pbin doth, 'llicy were 
bordered and fringed: they all had (embroidered) hems. As 
far their blouses, some hod flowing brown designs, others 
(patterns representing) smoke, others black ribbons; others 
w^ere decorated with bouses, others with fishes . . . The 
collars were all broad and the (embroidered) edges were also 
wide and full.'" King UitailiuiU’s two favourites are showm 
dressed in white blouao embroidered ai the nock and 
waist, and in white skirU with broad embroidered bema.^* 

In this oee too, it was from the east that the art of 
embroidering in many colours and the taste for embroidery 
and splendid maieriaU came to lojliMince the dwelleis on the 
high plateau. 'Hie eastern goddesses, such as 'ITaaoUeull, 
alwavs appear in the pages of the figured manusetiprs with 
a cotton scarf wound round their heads, witli spindles stuck 
in it. The women of the Tluaxtecs and the Totonacs of the 
slopes of the Sierra Madrc, and the old imioos like the 
Otomi who Imd long been in contact with their cas(jc:m 
neighbours, were pjrtjcularly eager for style and brilliance, 
"'rhclr (the HtuDEtecs'') cbthes are elegant and distinguished. 
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for u is in their oouniry ihai are made the ctoaks called 
ceatsoHtHmatli or ewUsoiujuMfuH, Tvhtcb meaits ‘'doahs of a 
thousand oobuts". Tlie cloaks decorated with monsters' 
beads or painted, and those which have n'turlpooU are 
brought from those parts; and the (Huaxtec) weavers surpass 
themselves in the making of these materials and many others 
like them... 'Fhe women take great care of their appearance; 
they are very wdl dressed and tlie)’ go about looking very 
fine/*^ 

As for the Totonacs, ‘their women gaze at themselves In 
thdr iooking-glaasea. '1‘hey wear skirts and blouses with 
woven patterns and they know very well bow to dress 
themselves. So their skirts were called intlalapatcuet many- 
coloured skirts . , , the noblewomen were magnificently 
dressed in these; the ordinary women in skirts of blue. Ail 
of them threaded feailiers into ihcir hair, dyed diflerent 
colours; they walked about gracefully adorned with dowers.’^* 
It was the same with the people who lived on die shores of 
(he Gulf: 'the wumen are excellent weavers, very expert at 
working in cloth; and this b quite natural, since they belong 
in such a good, rich coiujtjy,’^’ As for the Otomi women, 
they were perfectly happy to take any fashions that pleased 
them from the neighbouring tribea, and 'whatever they 
saw in the line of clothes, that they put on.'« 

It was no doubt tlirough them that tite habit of wearing 
that typically eastern garment the fuexfuemjlff was introduced 
into central Mcxicu: this was a graceful I«!ciige-shaped 
pelerine or mantle, richly decorated and embroidered, tn 
the pre^ortr^i cm the many-coloured ipuxqHemttl belonged 
particularly to the wtnnco of the Totonacs,«< but Airtee 
sculpture shows certain goddesses with their bosoms 
covered by this fringed cloak.** At the present time the 
Indian women belonging to the various tribes of tbe eastern 
slopes or the high plateau (Totonacs, Naliua, Otomi}^ still 
tveave this traditional garment fur themselves.** 

No doubt &shion at Tennchtillsn accentuated simplicity 
in contrast to the showy medley sought after by the pro¬ 
vincials; but even so a procession of women going to a 
temple must have been a remarkably cobutful sight and 
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lliL- uEigin uf 'I'lmfKhtitliin^ ihc capital Lif the AjiCm, is pt^rtrayed 

in the Mendusm by iiLitive acrihes Kdfkin|£ for SponijirdB. U'ht? eiLK'le. 

9c>-mthu| Ilf 1KvLitzitiip<H:hi]ip iht Rrear [iiteki^' iftwi. Kitgbteil iin a rdctua 
Mmkmn the rmis «f a and tbi-inc the Mc^ic-ma foundett their etty 
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On tQfj of thi; jfixal ttmpk t^vo 
aiicA $tDvd «idc by 4^ide. On th^ kfc, 
ihiil of TUdi^, god i\f mn And vi^gttAtion l 
on thf! right Lif Huilzilnpo^htli. ^Hif^ 
Codot show# B Spaiiiftli soldier on £osrd 
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The ZupfiEcc cetnpLo ut ^Ioiug Albun u tlmn tfur; Aitcc pisriini but 4* 

^ruAicd in thcf Mime liigh pbteBu Krcnent- to uhidi the A^tcea miirrated 
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itnijjiJ tlic \viw isF tile pjTamtil ir^f th^ UTnpli: wrfe carvtiJ serptnrs' 

hciidv rri Lhin' Ofie si-t ^T't’njiyuca. 


\ rcttmjihTictiDn of Tenimhiitkii in IS V.^- Oj\ the left lit tlic tfrisai tirmplr. in 
ihtr forewmvinil the norllicrn amoc hositi. l^h Hnd nuht of the gwt. temple 
are tilt pdluctsi of Ajco^'acaiI uiid Moteirusuinfl 
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The Warriors 
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'! he HTnpi'TTjt 'I'ixfic Ifr/fK in hu roJe m 
i:i>rritimidi-r in w iiLktng u 

captive in war 
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Th* twii jfLiperrcif- 

i>rdfi:rA wtift tht: " CBH^t 
knitfhts' \vh.cH^ h^ln^ct u-os 
un eagle** htutd iright) und 
rhe 'jdgimr lEni;^hcs' whosw 
biittlciiresA s i^u^Uiir 

ikin 
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A knight %liu In u i^ladmiuriul CLimlui witk a Htcnfieial victitii ni ihe mnl 

Kipe- "['otec, who it a±ttiei| iinly with ^rnod and i* impeded hy a stone actuchcd 
to hifi leg 
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ciftfnmiincl npirraiMung wfrt fref|Ui;nt in the inni^hy coyiiir>'* [-[t're 
ihftie otiUR^-U>mE iVAmnri aiiydt an 
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The itnthlif nr chL>«tfn to rcpr^Kini thf pctipk, were by ori}{in 

eikctciJ iiut if% pryctjcc the nrnk bcctmor alnin^t hcrcditair* from the 

0«Jf3t MenLloica (o^rr) the %if viamon llakinu priwPiieR in wjlt) 

MTul diqrntdrk^, uilli pru^rrsiivi'ly more rliihoratc h^i^ldrrA^tia unsJ 

dtiThrt 






























Religion anJ Sacrifice 
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'iThjc cclihau- pncfllij , in thi: ^-rvitt (Jiuriz^loiud, !iii:emet'd their 

ftrth with knives iti pn-jv-iile n litlk- bUmd fur the lienttidJirti^ %im 
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iVr.^pnirr^ wur wtter 

iilnicjtil invjiriiLbJv 

litcft |h]t btsfiire thif. 
tht victim vfMK nrliSy 
4;li}ihed ii» pSttv ihe pwrr 
*A the KfhJ for n yuar, 
during which time he 
H 5 i* \\rU m- 4 ttd 
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llie humEUT of almodi vtilling vicams was ptrfamitf4 by Ofti: pn^l 

wlii|t ftflir cichiiM^ litkl duwn cicb fimb M%-tf a tiirv^d altiT atone at the top nf 
the tftnple siepii. 'HiF pncit nppnJ mil ihir licHn a dis^rp knife 

aniJ <dTcn:d St to the sufs 
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F^liijiikri t|ic iiml tu *dcnlLt:e tt> thy mn 
and fccil h vkid] humuti blocnl, 
pochtli, tertiary deity o< the wjrnE>r 
A;il,ed 9 a^rifkc* thy nm dideij Uy his 
heui^iiTii, Alofrgtiswimn <m flic ritfht yf the 
c^iTvmg. 
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Chiilchiiihllicue, tliy ijornp^nton epf Tlatirtr 
in hiT fuipjicity m* nf 

iihe \k^s invijbrd bv thy Axtets whun tlniy 
were hitiliJirtJiE *hc Aqucdicct in dsc 

reisn c^t Auit^otl 
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ami OmcciuatL, tiic lofii jxirl [aJ^ nf ihc OiiJilily, thu 

priiticirilid cciuplt?, the lu both nmn md ^oniiui, wrho^ fe4:iim1it> gave 

bxrth jiff tlM? ^odi und men 
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From the Pacific south cosat ciwfit thif ridt irf 
Xipc ^our fljiyrct Icmi^ |(od of the 

spnn]* Tiuria and uf the rt-ncwal uf namre and 
plant*. Hi* victim* wrre with urmwr 

AO tluit tHcif blood diopped like Tcnfiivto^ 
fain: they wen- then flayed and priest* 
dressed themselves in ihdr skins 
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I^LiLtzalimiitl. I he plumed lUMpcnt* the wind 
Wa* Also rhir pCrhafo fwi« 

lciti.mdBr>' i^-kinnj oF Tula of the ^rotlccs 











0x11.' of thi.^ fcw iTStily thtt-'tful ^Vsrtee Xoclifpittij wa# tht 

Howcrs, god of nmniCi doiitc a^d ^mfr^j, and wiift rnu^h ttTif^htppcii by rh-c 
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TTiL- iJititiipr^A<:nc 

'rtXi;3[lipOCift S^W If) tiiSi 
iliiit) mUTof aJI iht iTV'cthta 4Tf 
ihr )AiprM> 'Hjift nin^niBc^fit 
tun^lioksc and tibnidiiiti mMsk 
frcTTH an ^tuid skulls 
pix«iLmabK' iTf a victim to ihc 
UrhI 
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"I'he averse- Mevidnn ir)(pt: 4 :ti:cl the 
mm\ clisirial otid f|cE!t)nii afterlife in 
which hii Aou\^ Dcctifnpafiicd by a 
litili' dog (nf tht parricular Axivc^ 
hairier, edible breed) i^hkb w\ba 

incinmted with libriH wandered for 
four vcaw iw the cold undiTwnrld, 
i-^capini; mnnsiera and fiTuili^ 
leiichiTi^ Madr> — 
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The .\zic:ca were wiiU the p^ssfige nf 

rime and ennied ihc urT of calendiir milking trr 
im tutouhdinir perfeetliiifi. "I“hi* raM whitb 

once atuod on the innin ateps L^f llie urras temple, 
wm sucrec^fidty iti recent expcniii{n]l lO 
predict aji ectipye 
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'I'he dnyn untf litghiA of tlir Aztera weir peopled 
with pnjuitcTf. »weh dw the n« 

hurl fhcmi4^lvc4 on thr world rhe momejit ihe 
:*ijn ahendd picrtsh 






Evervdav Life 
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Urtiicr 4 univ^nwl ^’ducatLiiin ih^tv utJrc tivu typc& af the 

mtmr^rue: fur the uppiT clft^ nnd I he fur the tvAZ. 'Hitt 

educiliriti Frijif^xf hmtj cvhmni cmtfni nuind diimcstic tmlc-i 
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A WCJibnn dcul of rcmstinj* ani\ I'ElLlkimf of iptiicheii* ih^ 

Qctktud of the wo# ihtf kriuttma of lh*r ^Vhv hiidc 

iVA^ on the hoiik o-f im elderly nt^tfiRi 
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'[Tk: titTTKTigJy sijcicty uf ihe Axtycs vvi* bKM^d very lansscly «ri dfliicfij 

ttnd tfrcjwniiwi. VVarriw, eA^ie 4n«I jn^bar knighti, hildl ri^veU bf oilfht, 
iis^iiuily rif n reUj^kjun nMujif, illtitniiuitJ^di by hiigf firnu c^i tiipoda And 
DCConipsmicd by the beDtinir af iiAi>*;cined aiul sinffle drurmt of ^hicH a tbw 
rsmnpft is eten belrm 
















'Hm ilf the CinJtix 

ihowi, un ^lu- 

the nftPTies oi v-isticjys lowti^, 
iirut, on iht np|h!, tht ttthute 
tn iw Trum <Jich - 

wirriont" imd ^hk'ltk, 

«tc. 
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The liiitnbutHifi «f ftNKi RtnJ clmhing m the whole p^pubtiuTi dtirmfi; afi entire 
nnmih nf the Asitrc y«tr was one rtf thr functiuith irf thti nnr>eTnf in hin n4e ** 
fjitht^r of ibe pt'Ufilc 










Tlic porhlrt'^ *jt troilL-rf wcrv a cLua #pjiTTi rKirrnpt ham rii!t^ iif 

juBtitc. Iliiry had iimuni! thL''itis4:K'ri it,ruJ dtaiLl in an ufirjrrniJ'i-i* vftrii?t>' 

of Wiircs, hut thcv itfftciftj ifittiplicitv und humli]^ woy* 
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fr tfcfUtfi lU' riindc 
up their foccAgiiJ wciulil 
to ifTc^t to 

obtitLn H uutMl vhiiiiJinji 

tnirror 
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Thts M fKan of nomiul 

hfAii^old c^^tilpmiml 
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Fuwr pKintitles of ctcKiks uluch were 
rhc hu^ic of Astcc cl Qt King and 

H*mr madr in A viuiety nf ni;h and 
t^llloul'ful pwituma- Tliuy wen? on 
ifliL- shoulder by u knot 


















































Art and Craftsmanship 
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i"hij fcathfrctl hcaddriisMKi frf which 

have pen^bed, m ii«t^ with ihi' importEincL- *>f 

the wtorer. nits itrteti snd Ofiti vw- i^ven to 

Cortra, Bod then tft Oiaiics V* by Mmcchzouhl 
hirmvIF 
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A twk crystal skull 
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This br<>rich 

rcprcwntiriR *ntl 

ummu viii* wurn hy m 
urnty 4:ummnridrr 
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pFiXif tjf thi" A^etcca* Bcathirlic diwitivity, 
infinite paiiencc md techtij4:a1 akiil cm 
he swfl in their putt gold jtrwellerr 
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remarkab])^ varied, for alrbtiugb the cat cf die blottses and 
the skirts may have been the $amci $till the muhicolotired 
stu^is, the infinite divenrit)' of pattern, and the brilUance of 
the jewels and feaihei^ made the brown-faced, brown- 
armed wTomcn loot like the tnarv elfont birds of the tropics.** 
This tendenc)' tou^ds luxury in clothes, aldinn^h it 
rer^rohied by regard for a certain traditional Hu&ienty. 
increased with mcreasing technical devefopment, par¬ 
ticularly with that of ebth-making. The nomadic penplc 
of the north and no doubt the Aztecs themselves to begin 
with, dressed in skins; the long^tahhahed settled people 
the high pbteau Wove the fibre of the agave, ixlit. At the 
date of which w*e arc speaking the plcbeiaa^s bm-clotlt mid 
tHma/.Ji were still ir^de of this cloth^ which was considered 
suitable for the cominon people; besTdf:s, the spinr^rs had 
attained such skill that tiiey could draw an etnncnicJy fine 
thread from tlie agave fibre* and it was possible to weave 
very supple doth, as soine Indians still do todaySonic 
other vegetable fibres* such as those which were used for 
rrmking paper, were also used for clothe Hut cotton^ a native 
of the Hut Lands of the cast i^n d of the west, soon became 
very much sought after by the Aztecs and wm considered 
the essential textile Htaple, iriicfu:att 'ihe 

indifipensahit: cotton*. 

Wlicn, nt the end of the fourteenth century* the ting 
Uitzilinitl widicd to marry a daughter of the lord of 
Cuauhnahiiac (Cuemat^ca« which has a serni-TTopical 
cUmarc} his prime motive seems to have been to provide 
his dtv^ with cotton, *King Uiczilimtl eflked for the hand of 
a priDCtss of Cuauhnahuac naiiici! .Miahuaxihuiil, daughter 
of this name Cbomatzin, who ruled over Cuauhtiahuac. And 
tlic old men soid that tlic lord Ozomaizin had all the peiasants 
of Cuaiihnahmc at his oornnmod and that thQ- brought liiiu 
the indispeniiublc cotton and ulf the frulta chai grow in those 
pans: and of all these things riothing came to Mexico^ this 
cotton did not reach the Mexicans, and for this reason they 
W'crc very wretiibc<L*** 

Tlic traders and then the \%wrrtort who came into the rich 
tropico] lands from the plateaux were chiefly in s^^arch of 
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cotton: triidc wil uibute brougiit imtnct^so quAntilles of ti 
td Mejdco^ eitlief as the raw fibre or fls rnsnufactoted 
'Fhc men and womwi of Mexico, particularly tliy®e of the 
working^cluss, often went barefoot; but as they twe ifi the 
social scale they might pot on €iicili^ sandab with fibre or 
Jiide soles^ which were kept on by intefbeing straps and 
which had a heel-piece.** Iri the more ebborate kinds other 
straps were wrapped cross-wise up the wearerb shins as far 
as his knew, forming ^ greavc this was the 

typical foottvear of the wmiora- 

MottculizoTJcf^s saJidals w'cre hcaYily cimumcnted with 
gold:** h is dear from the native ioonography, from the 
Mayan bas-rcJtcfs, through the figured manuscripts to the 
sculpture of the Aatccs, that the sandal (wliicii has survived 
to our time in the form of the eveiyday huara^lm of the 
.Mexican Indians) could assume a great many varieties of 
shape and decontion. llie precious metals, gemSp i^kim of 
wild animals, such as jaguars, and the feathers of tropical 
birds could all enter into its cumpodtipHH 

^riic dothes and the footwear of the ancient Mexicans may 
have been rdadvdy plain, but on the other hand rmthing 
can giv« am^ idea of the overifowing variety or llic baroque 
wealth of their jeweb and their head-dressca. The women 
wore cartings, necklaces and bracelets on tlicir arms wxd 
ankles. The men liad the same umamcfitsi bui in additkm 
they pierced the septum of their no&c to hold gem or metal 
jewels; they also made holes in the ^in beneath their lower 
lip so as to wear chin-ornaments of cryslal, shdL amber, 
turquoise or gold; and they pbced huge and splendid 
simctures of feathers upon their heads or their backs. 

In this dispLiy of rank and of luxuiy everything was 
strictly regulated in coiifonnity with the hierarchic order^ 
Only the emperor might w^ear the turquoise lUise-ornament 
- die division between his inwtrib was perforated wilJi great 
ceremony after hb election'^® - and only wraniors of a. certain 
rank had the right to wear such and such a jewel, whose 
kind and shape was exactly laid down.^s The *cmbtema^ or 
tcother ornamentSp dozzlingly coloured head-dresses, bronze- 
green plumes of ^«ffao/-feathcTB, immense butterflies, cones 




nuLile af ar gM, cloih ^ir bmii^cr^ to 

be fixed Id the shaiiJdcrs of chiefs^ decorated - dl 

these were reserved for those who had won iKe right to 
them by their exploits^ and dcsitli was the punishment for 
any man who sliould pmsnme lo aitEibute to himsdf one of 
the^ murks of honour*^ 

ITic Indians of Mexko and Central America iiave^ siiice 
the remotest anttc|iiityi (as may be seen in the Xlayan 
frescoes of Bunampok^^) hterafLy worshipped feathers - the 
long, splendid green ptmnes of the the red and yelItTW 

of the parrots. They formed one of the most unporiant 
articles to be ddivered up to the tax-cdSectora under tlie 
■Aztec empire The huge feathct-ontaiTKrntSfc together with 
the jewels of gold and turquoise, raised the warrior, the 
digaitary and the emperpr high above ordinary huntartity. 
On the one side, in Its, simplicity Mexican oostume touched 
the dassicaJ antiquity of the white-robed MedJteminems: 
Qti ibc nther» the Keikkb vrorld of the American native, 
but with A detjcacy unknown to the rude inhabitants of the 
pnaidc. 

We liavc a precise idea, from bas-relitfs and monuscriptSt 
of the magnificent ornaments that could make of a mail 
something greater than a man, almost a divine bcitig, 
hieratic and filled with splendour. Wiicn, to the hollow 
screatii of conclis, the beat of gongs and tlie harsh cry t^f 
tnintpcts, there suddenly appeared to the people crow ded 
m the eoitral square the cmperoFi rigid breath the gold 
and turquoise diadem, amidst the brilliance of green plumes, 
while the mmour, the emblems and the banners of the great 
men funned a mosaic uf a thousand colours around him, 
who would not have thought that here wnis die ehnsen of 
TczcaUipoca, 'the ruler of the world', *the father and 
mother of the people’? In diat society» with its very marked 
gimluations, orniunent^ and jewels, guld and featltm, were 
Ihe symboU of power ami uf the ability to goveni. 

EIU&l»iE3S, WORK, €£KEVtOXt£S 

'there we have the inhabilonis of 'I'enochtitkm, suitably 
drcii^-f], dbod» brushed and made fine: and^ as we have 
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secDj at work dace dawn. Many of tbun were still country- 
nten« although tbey lived m the dty; but unrortunately it la 
irnpo$sifale to aay what proportion they bore to the other3r 
They either grew vegetables and flowtra iii thdr 

gardens on the idanda^ upon chinampm or on tlie bke-shore^ 
Dr eke they wmt $n pumuit of the wildfow'L or the fish of the 
InkOp Their took and theh weapons were simple: a digging- 
stiek broadening into a spade for the workers on the land^ 
a netf a bow and arrows, a spear-throvircr and a net game-bag 
for tlie fowlers and hahermeii. 

The head of a noble family said to his sonsp 'Never tbrgci 
that you descend from noble forefathers: never forget that 
you do not descend from gardeners or wood^ruttcis. Wl^at 
are you going to be? Would you like to be tradcr^^ wUcing 
with a stick in your hand and a load on your back? Would 
you like to be fanners or Eabourers? Would you like to be 
giirdeners or wood-cutters? I wiU tell you what you must 
do. Listen to me and remember what I fi^y. (Ifirst) pay 
gieal attention to dandng, to the drum and the bells and to 
singing . * . (ihetO pams to leant an honourable ctbS^ 
like that of making things with fcithers> or otlter hajidictaftSi 
because that will give you your bread in time of need; and 
above all Icam about farmingt for farming is nourUbed by 
the earth , , * Your ancestors could do all thoBC things^ for 
sldioogh tlicy were iiobte and of high descent, they always 
saw to it that their landa pnd thdr Lnherttance were cul* 
tivated. Because if you think of nothing but your desceut 
and >T>ur nobUity, how w ill you naaintoiti your family? What 
will you live on youtsclf? Nobody has ever seen anybody 
live on ftobilJty alone/ 

In thk down-to-carth lesson one can also very clearly bCe 
how a nobkman of Tenochtitbn regarded the vocations^ 
and w^hfti order he put them in. First come the rites, for it 
is the rites that he means wlicn he speaks of song and music: 
this same father makes it certain, for^ saj"s he, *m doing this 
you will be pleasant to our lord god who ts in all pboes 
(Teiccailipfxa) jsod you will put ytiur hand into the bosom 
of his treasEira*; then oume the hunoumhle crafts, such as 
iltDSc of the artist-craftsmen who wodted in feathers, gold 
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and gem*stone»: and above all iigricoltu^e. Of cotirge thcfe 
iFi’as no question of a Mcxicmi noble u'orkitig on the land 
Like 'a lalxiurcr or » gntdenrr'; the suggtsdon is thiitt he 
should direct the exploitation of ids estate. 

The notion of high blood which ceriainly exists hrre^ in 
spite of the disilltiBioncd warning *Nol>ody has exet seen 
a man live on nohilicy ajone*. dcies not follow the same 
boundaries as h did in our own fctidal sotiexyj for example. 
I1ie noble can work with hi& iiands! hut he may not become 
a plain peasant nor a trader* 

As we have seen, the estates that membefs of the ruling 
class controlled were many and extensive^ often far^ and 
sometime very far^ from Mexico. Although in thcofy the 
land belonged to the ^tate, tliese people had in fact a tenuncy 
that was becoming more and more like downright ownership: 
they therefore devoted a considerable portion of their time 
to vJsidng their estates and seeing to their proper cultivation. 
Tliey might, however^ be replaced by majordoTnos, ££iipiiquct 
some of whom w^cre trustworthy skvcft w^ho at length 
succeedtrd in growing wealthy and who often freed themselves^ 

It must be realised that the household of ^ great Aztec 
lord* With its fielcb ;4nd woods^ lakes and lii erBi its work¬ 
shops writb many women spinning and w^eaving, and with 
craftfimeu working for the msster himself^ formed a con¬ 
siderable economic entity wliich was partially sdf-supporting 
and which wias a producer of food and clothing- On the 
Dther hand^ there is no doubt that the unceasing wars and 
the incrcaaing labour of idminbtration prevented the high 
ofhcUls from giving thdr own affaim anj^ing but the moat 
general supervision. The gcutlcman-fanncr was becoming 
marc and mote an officer, a judge^ a courtier or a statesman, 
and die most impomnt part of the work had p^issed into the 
hands of stcwanls. 

'I"be business of the state ai^d nf the "high command', 
tkiocayod, took up the energies of the ruling cliss to an 
cvcr-increasing extent. In the first place there w^s the war, 
for which all the young men had trained themselves from 
their diUdhood, being so anxious to rise lo be 
and, if they could, to l^ promoted to the higher ranl^. Then 
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there Vftre the mDtuDenblc pubUc oiSccs, which required 
indittu>', inte^ty and wnscicntiouaiiess in those who fitied 
them. For example, there were the ttehcacauhtia, the officenr 
of the bw who were charged with carrying out the sentences 
of the courts; there were the judges who sat fhnn dawn until 
two hours before sunBet with only a break for a hght meal 
and a shore aiesta’a and who were liable to the death sentenK 
if they accepted a bribe;^ tax-gatherers who were obliged 
to go on arduous and dangetoiis voyages and who were also 
sentenced to death If they emhcaaled any part of the 
tribute;^ ambassadors who were sent with an ultimatum 
from the emperor to distant cities and who often escaped 
only with great diflicultr; all these, and many others, such 
a$ the tcBchers who saw to rhr education of the boys in the 
local schools, owed their whole time and their w’hoSc energy' 
to the service of the state. 

The Mexicans hud a lofty conception of public service 
and of the authority that went with it; the greatest lord was 
bound to obey the orders of a simple messenger bearing the 
commands of a court of Jaw, 7 * Itiii st the same time the 
laws and customs were terribly severe; woe to the drunken 
judge, the mer-accommodating judge; woe to the dishonest 
civil servant. The sentence of the ting of Tereoco was 
always quoted as an example - he, hearing that otic of hia 
judges hud favoured a noble against a ftmceimlli^ iiad the 
unrighteous justice banged.'’* If the power W'aa very great, 
the duties were verv heavy. 

_ r m 

TIstC a rmn ro&e in nmk^ die time he hiid for 

tiiruAdf 1'he accDunt^ of the conquerors dc^tcribe Mocc* 
cith^nma's p-ahice continuoUy filJed widi a enn^d of odicioJa 
and vi^rnar&^^ who ftseaed their whole day there. And one 
misy cite tlic>»e gentr^ session a called {'ihe 

eight)' day a' speaking") which took place at the end of esch 
period of four months by the native calendar^ during which 
all outataoding politkal dir judickl huiiness waa dealt with, 
the sittings lasting from dawn until night. Still more, one 
may die die coundU- the Thfoam at Mexico and the four 
great coundlft at Texooco - whicl^ to judge by the accounts 
that have Doinc down to ua, were a positive endurance test^ 
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mih their uiicouncahle full af $tylbcd doi|Lumtt 

and Iciadcd with traditjnnal figuncA. The Mc.xii:yri upper 
d32ss WBS. by ddinition, dtitt part of iiit! tutlifin which 
devcned itself to public life; hut public iife lod very heavy 
burdens upon thetii, and toak up by far the greater &hare erf 
their time and energies. 

As for the priests^ who together with the civil or militaiy^ 
olhdab made up a great pmportiou of this upper cLtsSp 
their entire lift was otil of their personal cantml, sinc^ thefr 
religious duties occupied them both day and night and smo: 
unfaithfulness lu tlidr voivs brought upon them the severest 
kind nf punbhmcnt. The tenth statute of Nezauakoyotl^ 
ptmtshed the IccheTous or drunken priest with death. It 
may be obscr^i&d* in passings that the gravity of die aiintence 
always mcrcased in proportion with the rank of ihc culprit: 
the pimiahmeitt for a plebeian who was drunk in public was 
a sn'ere admcMUtion ajid the shame of having his head 
shaven; for a tiobJct it was death.^ It also deatlt for ^ 
ni>b1c who had robbed his father* wliereas a mtrrtiiiUi ^Ity 
of the 6amc crime got off wkh penal slavery,** Duty* 
rc^ponaibility and danger increased with potver and wealtli. 

Judges and laW'^uits have often been referred to: it 
appears that law and court cases had u large place in everyday 
life. The Indians were tif a, liiigioui^ nature* and they kept 
the lawyers bmy« In the towti* and villages of the provinces 
there were courts of first instaneep whrse jLicIges pronfiiiruced 
upiin relatively imlmpommt cases. Above them, at r^Icjdco 
atid Teacooo, there were judges, natives of each tegEon, for 
the cases thai were sent op to them from those regions. 

Tht court of ajipeal for the whole empire at Tcxcoco; 
it was made up of twelve judges, and it oat cverj twelve tbys 
tinder the presidency of the king of Texcoco lo decide the 
most diHicult caaea. No case could Iasi for more than eighty 
days^ for ihe whale object of the general smiott* was to 
wind up uil unconctuded hu$iTtea$. 

11 wag a most unconunonfy expediuous system k Eacii 
trial brought into being a file, kept by an ofBcia] of the court 
who noted do™ in pictogTaphie wanting all the testiniEinlcs 
and the sentence, which was immediately pul into force. 
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It may bc addtiii tha t this Mexico had no know^ 

ledge of judicial torture, of the and the met which 

Vr’3s only suppressed in Fnmoe in the eighteenth century-i^ 

The degree to which the memben of the ruUnf class 
were token up by thdr duties is surprising; bul one h 
positively ostonisbed when one cries to count up the time 
tliat they had to devote to worship and to ceremonies Of 
course cvciy^body in Mexico took part in the innumcrahlc 
holidow, or ratlicr boly da>% and in tiie complicated ritcjs 
which took place on them; but here again it waa the 
dignitaries who bore the brunt. 

Their presence was very often called for in the sacrifices, 
dances, singing, processions and parades not only in the 
town^ but more than once right round the lake* The solar 
year w:t$ divided into eighteen months of twenty daya (plus 
the five inieroihuy days of evd omen, during which all 
activity was reduced to a minimum) and a frcali set of rites 
and ceictrtanies belonged to cadi of these monthf Some 
at least of liiese called for a very great effort from a very 
large number of people^ an immense amount of otganisation 
and a very considerable expense. 

It waa not the priests abne who celebrated the rites, but 
on the egntrary some pan or other of the population, 
according to tJie month: it might bc the young menp the 
girfe, the warriors, the dignitaries, cemm ijuilds like that 
of the fMckteca or the guldsmitlia; or often it might be itie 
whole natiori that took an jcti^'c part. 

During the seven first days of die month called 'the great 
feast of the lords'the emperor Liad the whole population 
served with food and drink 'in order to show his good-^wilJ 
towards the humble people {muctualiMniliy. Every evening, 
At sunset, the songs and the dances 1>cgan, in the light of 
torches and br97.iei^ 'and sometimes Motccuhzoma came out 
10 dance*. Tor long hours on end the waniorB and the 
ivocncn^ holding lianfls^ came and went between the row^ of 
brariers and torch-holdera; the dancing and the rhythmic 
chanting did not stop until well on into the night- 

On the tenth day there began the scrita qf ^d and cmd 
ccretnanies in whkh the central role was played by a woman 
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difisaed and adotned w Kfprtaetit the goddesa of the young 
maize, Xtlonen. Her face was painted ydltnv and red* she 
ttufe a Iwad-dreas of ^tfei^tfAplumes, a turquoise nceidace 
wiUi a golden disk hanging from it, cmbtoidercd ctnthcs and 
red eandais, In hern hand earned a shield and a magic 

rattle, the ckicamttb'. In the night before the sacrihee 
‘everybody stayed up, nobody slept, and the tvomen sang 
the hymns, of ^lonen. And at dawn the dunces began, ,\11 
the men, indeed, the vfnr-chiefs, the young men, the offiecra, 
everybody (Siricd the maize-stalks that they called totopanfli 
(‘bird-Ra^'); and the women danced also, going with 
Xiloftcn,' Everybody, dancing and singing, advanced in 
procession through the twilight aird the dawn towards the 
temple of the maize, Cintcopan, while the pricstesacs beat 
the TWo-toned gongs and the priests sounded their boms 
and concha. The pRUseesian surrounded the woman who 
for a few hours was the incarnation of the goddess, and it 
carried her fonvard with it towards her fate: she had 
scarcely entered the Cinteopan befure the officiating priest 
stepped forward, with his goid-luJtcd Hint knife in his hand; 
and the headless Xiloucn became a goddess to her death. 

'Then, for the iimt time, they ate the cakes of young 
maize'; the women and 'the maidens who had never 
looked at any man'; ilanced und euch person made maize- 
cakes Slid odered them to the gods, 

'1‘he fifth month, Pan^ttsali£lli, began with songs and 
dances, which took place each evening from sunset ta 
midnighL Nine days before the great feast of Ultsilopaditli, 
the preparation of the sacrihcial victims began; they were 
ritually bathed, and everybody, the captives and the captors, 
danced the 'donee of the setpent* together during part of the 
night. 

On the tiventieih day the cspdvcs went tu take their leave 
of their masters, singing 'as if their voices were going to 
break, os if they were hoarse', and dipping their bonds in 
ochre or blue paint they left the marks of them upon the 
lintel or the jambs of liic door. Then they* Iwgun to put on 
the omiunentB Thai Imd been got ready for them, At dawn 
there began the great procession of Paynol, the little 
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messeogEr-god who represented Uitziipochtli: it went tom 
the centra of ihe csipita) tu Tbtelnko, from ihere to the 
villages of the shore, PopotLin, Cluipiittepec, and as far m 
tile outskirts of Coyoac^n. Now and then the procession 
stopped and some victims were sacrificed. When P^nal, 
having made this long circuit, rcappeiircd at Tcnochtitlan 
and entered the sacred precinct, the conchs sounded, and 
OJie by one the captives were sacrificed upon the stone, 
before the gate of Uit^UopochtUV temple. 

Other ouatom$ Itati a diatactcr not unlike that of the 
popular mernment it the tknc of our CamivaL During the 
first da)'^ of tlu.^ month Atetm>ztli^ ihe priests and die young 
wamors formed themselves into appo^ung bands and fought 
with twigs and reeds, Lf die warriors captured a priest 'they 
rubbed him widi agave leaves, wiuch caused hiio to itch 
snd to burn; and if one of the young warriors were taken 
the priests scratched his cslts, arms, chest and legs with a 
thorn outil he cried out. And if the priests managed to 
chase one of the young men into the palace, they pillaged it^ 
carrying off all die mais^ the carpets nmde of rope, the seats 
with backs, the beds and the rfrwils* If they found any 
gongs or drums they took them too; they carried off ervety- 
thlng. And if the young warriocs pursued the priests into 
their ziHjnastcry {caftncctfc), they too sacked it, and carried 
of! the mats, the concha and the chairs/ 

'lliis some element ol antagofitanL, and the ^me temporary 
permitting of acts that would at other times be seveitly 
punished, b also found in the month THiiL I'his time it 
was the hide berys who were armed with liokter-^like bags 
fitted with paper or leaves and who attacked the girls and 
the women. They had sticks or branches to defend them¬ 
selves: blit the undiins did their best to take them by 
surprise - tlicy would hide their sacks and surround m 
unsuspeciing wman, and then suddenly banging her with 
bags they would all bawl out ta a bag^ lady/ After thb 
they would nin awey, btighing.B* 

These ceremonies, whethef they were leaible or beautiful, 
or as horrifying as the Thc^mfyemlistli^ whidi finished in a 
dance of tht priests dre$ 5 cd in human skins^ or as hsppy 
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that of Ttaxochimijco^ in which avalanches of Auw^cr^ tan 
in all the temples, fiecessarily took up a considerable part 
qf ihc time, the bbouf and the resatuxts of the cotnmimtly. 
They were both veiy frcqm-fii and veiy tong, nu>!i* 
scrupubtiflly obawed-each detai] Lud dqwn wth 
extraordinary care - and aM the more nymerous and absorb¬ 
ing In that Mexico^ the capita! of the empire, participated 
in every cull and worshipped evtriy" god. 

For this reason tlic Mexicans had the reputation, even 
among their near neighboiiirs - those of Tesooco, for 
example-nf being so religious that it was impossible to 
know how many gods they hoiioured.*^ But in order to 
have a clear idea of what thb continual religious activity 
meant to themr it is necessary for iis to redefine the words 
*ritc‘ and 'ceremony V atvd to strip them of the conycntioml 
attributes that they have acquired in our civifiantzon. 

For the ancient Mexicans there was nothing oiore \4ially 
important than theac motions, ihe^ son^ danee^ sacriftcca 
and tradidona] actions, because as they saw itp ths!se tlungs 
assured the regular succesitjon of the sCASfins, the earning 
of the rains, the springing of the pbnts upon which they 
lived, ai^d the resurrection of the sun. The Mexican nation* 
and above dJ the priests and the dignitaries^ was engaged 
day after day in a continually renewed white-magic operation* 
a perpeiual collective cifort witimut which iknture it^lf 
would be destroyed. It was therefore tlie gravest of lifers 
occupational the moat imperative of dutiea. 

Nevertheless, this great pteoccupiitian w^ith rdtgious 
ceremony did not prevent either (he guildi* or tlie people 
from following their ordinary callings. In iheir w'orkshops 
the craftsmen cast and chiselled tlie gold, and at the same 
time the pechuct^ made ready for their voyages or stjld the 
goods that tlicy had brought back from the dmant provinces. 
Commerce, in alt its fomts, spread through the markets and 
in the streets: a host of minor tr^dm provided those who 
worked at ihcm with at least aometiilfig ^ lielp towards 
tlirir family's mainienance. Women sold those mai^e cak^ 
called tamales to passera-by, u well as ofoW, a mahe 
porridge, cocoa ready for drinking, dbhea seasoned with 
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peppers aijd tomstoes, £itid cooked mcat^ Btii it was men 
who displayed rrake. caMia^-sceds, uU-secds, honey, 
saucepans and mats.** No doubt llic)' ^ did thdr beat to 
attnict clients by prying thdr w^res md crying them ^th 
those mditionat cries that ghe a slreei iU life. 'Hie hurried 
lawyer Iiostening to the court, like the officid going to his 
office or the countryman spending a fby iii the town to sell 
bis pnDduce* would stop for a moment and ear & ^adc 
before going on. Tlic timber-terrier^, panting as they 
trotted under their heavy load. wouJd come down from the 
mDutitnins; and some would go in ndays so as not to fail 
under the weight of the beaitui and rahef^ Elsewhere a team 
of laboufers called out hy the local authority would be 
repairing an aqueduct under the orders of on official p 
T he system of the Uquith or requisitioned collective 
labour, to wluch the plebeians were Ibhk, prov-ided for the 
execution of public works. In this ntanner the authorities 
bad very considenible quandtlea of labour at their disposal; 
and it was thus, for example, that the great dike called "tltc 
old water-wair (witf nifmmiti) was built in the tiine of 
I^Iatecuhzoiiia I, by workmen called up from ill paris,»* 
By the samesySictoo, Indians fromTcxeoco, Atzciapotzalco, 
I'bcopaiu Coyoacin, XtKhtmtko and four other towns cut 
the cadfid lo bring the wnter from a spring to Me3iicO| under 
the reign of i!Viiit2otk’^ ‘An ruit-hill, emc would have said/ 
observes the chronider; and indeed it is exactly an anc-hil] 
that one thinks of at the spectacle of the quiet, efficient, 
orderly w isrk that fillfl all the industrious length of the day, 

'Fhc Mexican of former times was the same frugal being 
tliat he h today. Most of the time he was sstbfied with a 
sparse and tncagttr diet* primarily composed of maize in the 
shape of cakes, pottage or Uimilest and of beans and hmuAlIii 
or amaranth, seeds and chiuFt, or sage. However, for all thai, 
it is but justice to adniil that tlic diet of the preoolumbiim 
plebeian was more varied than the diet of hb equivalent 
todavi for it included some pknts, both cultivated (like the 
humthlli^yi and wUd, and hatmehiaa^ and insects, all of 
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which arc much less tiscd todsiy, if not totally fot^ticn. 
The upper classes, of course, werre shU to enjcqf a much 
more advanced kind of cookery. 

At dawTi, the time of nsing, there wis no no break¬ 
fast: this happened only at about ten o^clocfc* after some 
hours of woA, and ii nearly al^^ys cemsisted of a bowl of 
a maize porridge, thick or thin m the ca^c might 
be, and diher sweetened with honey Of seasamd with 
pimento. Rich men and dignitaries could drink cocob^ a 
lu^niry imported from the Hoi Lpands, sweetened with 
vandb^scented honey or mixed with green mituc, with 
ofili (fermented agave sap) or with pimento*^ 

The main meal was in the middle of the day^ for every¬ 
body. during the hottest hours; and Uio$c that could, 
faUow cd it with a short aiesio. For llic common fseopk k 
was but a brief affair - maize-caies, bean$, pimento or 
tumdto sauce and sometinies mimics; nwly any meal, 
such as game, venison or poiiitry (turkey). Water was their 
drink. A family^ squatting round the hearth on their mate, 
would eat tiieir frugal meal without spending long over it: 
the jHttn of the hous^ woidd often be obliged by his work 
to be away at noon, and he would cat hia luncK ^ 
from a bag prepared by hb wife in the morning. 

But in rich tnen^s houses dinner was a matter of many 
and varied dishes. Every day more than ihrce hundred were 
prepared for Motecuhzoma, and a thousand for the inhahi- 
tarns of ihe pabce. Before eating, the emperor chostc w'lmt- 
ever pleased him among the day*s dUhes - turkeys, 
pheasants, partridges, crows, wild or tame ducks, deer, 
wild boars, pigeons, hares, rabbits, Tlicn he sat dnwTi. 
alone^ uit an and a loiv tabic put in front of liim» 

with a whiio tablecloth and wliilc naptinsw 

*Four very Itandsome, very clean women gave him water 
for hb bands in ihe deep tingcr^bowb that are callrci ximUt 
(calabashes); other platc-lite vessels were held under hi$ 
hands, and they gave him towds; then two other women 
brouglit maiae-cakcfi/^ From time to time the sovereign 
WQS pleased to honour one of the dignitaries of his suite by 
giving hint one of the dbhes that he liked. When he had 
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finiat»;d the lirei and ehief C<)ur£c they brought (lini fmlt 

all the ktnda that gruu' in the cuuntiy'; but he onlv ^ a 
vtify tittle fruit, smU that at icjng tiiiervals/#* After thi^t he 
ibufik cr»cua und washed \m liaiiik aa be a:t the beg inning 

oi the m«iL Dwarf ur hunchbacked butTocuis prodnetd 
ihdr tricka aiid tlsdr jokes : took one of the 

pninced, gilded pipeg that had been placed within his Teaeh+ 
smoked for a ahort while* and went to sleep^ 

In the emperorpalace at Mexico, and no doubt in the 
pastes of the allied kings and dK great men in the provinces, 
enough food w^ midc ready to supply the i>crstinid suite* 
the oSkials, ilie priestSi etc. ^When the sovereign had 
eaten, he bade his pages or Im servants serve all the lords 
and omhassador? who liad come from the curious to^ns, and 
also the poliice guards: there were also fed those who 
brought up the young men, who are oiled n^f^hilaioqut, 
as well os the prists of the idols, and the singers and the 
servants and all thcise who beSongud the palace imd also 
the workmen, the goldsmiths^ the feathcr-workers, the 
bpidarics and those who moke mosaics, and those who make 
the splendid siioes for the djgnitarii'%, and tlte liairdrcsscr^ 
whti cut Uitir hnir/^* They' were also given eoor>a prepared 
in various way&: Sahagun lists some ten different recipes. 

llic skill of the Aitte dicfe was shown by a cumpMohle 
variety in tlLrir dishes: ihe some histotion gives seven kinds 
of niaizC'HcaJi.c^ sL\ of tamoka, many kinds of roast or seethed 
mtJii, some twenty madc-diahes of poultry^ fish* batrschians 
or insects, and an infinite variety of vegetable, puloc* nweet- 
potato, pimentu and tomato dishes. 

Among the dishes that the rulers pprdailarlv hked may 
l>e □lentiuiicd tomolrs stuffed with meal, snails or fruis - 
the last being served nitJi, dear pouliiv soup; frogs wjtli 
pimento fkiuce; white ftsli {htoit mifht} with red pepper 
and tonutoes; axoluikt a kind of nevvt peoiltar to Mexica 
and coitsidercd a great delicacy, with ycKow" peppers; fish 
scrip ed with a sauce made of crushed cabbash-set^ j other 
fish with a sharp fruit not unlike our cherries: winged 
ants; a^ave worms maize and kttmiJAlU pultages, 

sahed or sugared* w*ith pimento or honey; Frcncli bcanf 
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(fjTti//); imj ^arbiis liods of tiaou. incliulmg tli^ qt 

^wcct potato.** 

A$ the indent Mcxioui* neither fit nur oi!* thzy 
could noi ftfi everything was either ^IM or more ofttm 
bmicd and vrry highly peppemJ and seasoned^ As they had 
no cattle cittier, the ntcat part of their diet came solely from 
game and the tvro domesticated creaturcai the turkey and 
the dog- 

Central Mexico, ax Umt lime, itvas very rich in game - 
rabbife, bares, deer* wild pigs (peccariesj, birds such aa 
pheasants, emw^, dotes, and above all the innumerahk 
species of witdfovrl that filled the lakes. This vvealih in 
the lakes and the marahes had been a happy compensation 
for the wTctdjcdncss of (he Asrteca m tJic early dsy&t and 
In the sixteenth century the people stiU drew a conaiderabk 
fiharc of dieir food fmm these birds, which, at given senaona, 
arrived in lio^ts to settle on the water and make liieir nests 
m the reeds and Ujc rualicsJ** 

FurtJtetmnr^ - and this was no doubt son^tbing that had 
persisted from the days when the tribe Imd bardy managed 
to keep itself in the marges-tile Mexicans ate a wide 
i^riety of things that came from the water - frogs, axalotls, 
tadpoles fresh-water shrimps {it£otikin), little 

WEitcr-flics {dfftoyctl}^ ac[uatjc lan'se white 

womis and even the eggs that a wattr-fly, tlie 

bid in enormoua quantities upon the water and 
which were eaten as a sort of caviar under the name of 
E^oor people and the lakeside peasants s^kimmed a 
floating substance from thcsurfaDc which was caltird UrmtI&tt 
('stone dung'); it wae something like cheoe* and they 
eqifctraed it into cakes; they also ate the spongy nests of 
water-fly larva?. 

’rhose tilings were tJic meat of poverty, which the tribe 
had been happy ermogh lo hnd, no doubly when it was 
lowly and poor, and by the sis&ieenth ocniuiy they were no 
ntorc than supplements in the diet of the humblest people. 
But even the rich and the lords thenmelvts did not senm 
batTOcbbmft, some reptiles, ouch os the iguana {qtamhat^tz^ 
paint}, and Some ants* nor the agave-worros^, which ore still 
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thought qf ^ a gr^t dclicicy m Mexico today. And ibcn, 
xinpe the empire had stfttched to reach boih the oceans^ they 
had learnt the dclightaof sca-fish, turtles, crabs and optcrs.iai 

The turkey the male was called Mfjn}/y|/> from 

which comes the present was a nalive of Mexico^ 

and jt had been domesticated there froiri the caHie&t times. 
"ITie Spaniards often caUod it ‘the chicken of the country'. 
It the was chief inhabitant of the farm-yatd or poultry-run. 
and ^ch familv had some in its garden^ next to the house. H^he 
poorer people ale turkey only on great occasions, however. 

M fur the dog, it was ^ paiticnlar hairless kind wiiich was 
faiitJicd for nuing. flesh was no doubl esteemed 
than that of the turkey* for Sahagun telb us that 'in dbbi:^ 
the turkey-meat was put on top, ant! the diJg underneath* to 
make it seem more {pitm hac^r hultoyj^^ HowrAcr, a great 
many of these creatures were rearedi and the chronicler 
Muiip^ Camargo states that !ic had some of them himself 
well ttftex the conqucsL^i^^ The custom died out because 
of the jntfoductiaii of European cattle, and also, it appears, 
because the hilling of the doga w-as biextricably mixed with 
certain pa^n ccreimmics md it was opposed by the 
Spanish auihoriucs. 

For the same kind of reason the Spanish clergy and 
mb$ionarics bboured against the growing of the amaranth 
{htiiiufitii). From the point of ii-iciv of the materbl well-being 
of the Mexicans they had ofity too much success; but in 
their eyes this plant, which gave a considerablo harvest, was 
too closely bound to the native religion.^w Ji known^ 
however* that the ancient Mexican thought of thch four 
food-phmts as almost equally valuable; they were muiac 
{entrif) which was revered above dl as the c^ntial source 
of Ufe^ the bean amaranth and sage. 

The Codrjc M€mto:sa shows that the dries that were 
subject to tribute w'cre obliged to furnish the Aztec col* 
Sectors with considerable quantities of these four commodities 
each year. The seeds of the last two could be made into 
Umtli and rAiniipino/i’. refreshing and nourishing gruel; 
and an ml nut unlike linseed oil wa^ extracted from die seeds 
of sage and used for point. 
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llie period b«\»i'een the two harvests, the dme in June 
and July when ends would baxdy meet, -was a tane of 
anxiety and extreme hunger for the Indians of those days, 
aa it still is for those who live in tltc remote coui^iiy or the 
infeitUe parts. ’Then men were himgry indeed; then the 
grains of maize cost li great deal; and then ivas the time of 
great dearth.’*®* 

In Mexico the government tried to remedy this situation 
by distribudiig victuids lo the people during the mnnth 
j«rui 7 /iirtli. The emperor ‘showed his good-will towards 
tile common people' by causing them aJl to he given tamales 
and (naizo-porridge, Jilsewhere people were obliged to 
revert to gathering wild plants, in the manner of those who 
lived before agricuhurc. The .toeca may have reptnached 
the Olumt with stooping so low as to cat undcan antmaU, 
such as snakes, mts and lizards,*** but they themselves were 
obliged to seek llie edible wild plants, the qtitJitt {ijtulites 
in modem Hiapano-Mcxican); and they eoulii distinguish 
tile use and appearance of a wonderful variety of them. 
Sahagiin deacril^ a great many species,*** including the 
huatthquilUl or wild amaranth, which was particulariy valued, 
‘flic peasant women sold them in the marketa; the mother 
of the emperor Itzcoatl himself had sold qtUBt in tite market¬ 
place of .ittscapotzalco.*** 

In spite of its apparent abundance, nature w® hard on men 
in MexLco. Famines often occurred; every year there was 
the threat of dtartngei and agricultural techiii{}u^ were too 
primitive to be able to contend with uncominon emergencies, 
such as awurms of locusts, sudden multitudes of rodents, 
excessive falls of rain or snow, One of the chief tasks of the 
native govemment was the ajccumulation of su/Hcicnt 
reserves in the granaries to cope with these dinsterei in 
1450 the three rulers of the allied cities disiiibuted tlic 
sared-up fltorea of groin of fen years and mofc,'** hut still • 
there was always the need for siop-gap foods, animal or 
vegecalde, in sn cmergeiwy; and the primitive noniad, 
livitig by hunting and gathering, continually shows through 
the settled farmer. In time of deartti the peasants of the 
eeutral plateau would slip back ihwtgii many centuries. 
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As w£ kivc seen, the Mcjurans breakf^ted in ihe miiidle 
of the tnoming and dined at the bc:ginning of the afternoon. 
The second meal was atso the last, for most of tfarai, imless 
Acy shiHild happen to lake a gmd (thim-qucnching and 
nourishing nt die same tlnrc) made of amaratidi or 

sage before ^ing to bed. But those who stayed up^ dig¬ 
nitaries or mendiants gwing a feast or a bajit]t]eri ^tmld 
sup abundantly^ and often all night long. 

Stores had to be proeured in adK'^co for one of these 

banquetslirrtTifi., peppers, tomatoes, ^t^hey 

or a hundred turkej's, st score of dogs, twenty loads of 
cocoa. Hie guests eame towards tnldnight. 'Wlien they had 
all come, they were given water for waiting their han<hi and 
then the meal was served. Once thii» done with, tliey 
washed their hands ^gain and their mouths and then cocoa 
and pipes were handed about. Lastly the guests were given 
cloaks and dowxrs as preeents.'ii^ Here one is concerned 
with 3 gatbering of rich mcrduuiis. Tltc feasts went on until 
the dawTi, vntki dances and songs^ and the parly hroke up 
only tn the moming, tifter □ kat cup cif scented cocoa, 
redolent of honey and vanilLa. 

Tobacco^ as it has already been pointed out, bad a great 
pbce. Gucats, Ht least among the ruling chsss and the 
mcrdianta, were given pipes ready for smoking ui die end 
of the tneah ^fhesc were ^lindricaJ tubes, with no separate 
bowl, and they were made of reedi or perhi]|>^ sometimes 
of baked day; they were highly decorated, and they were 
charged with a mixture of tobaccu, charcoal and liquid- 
^mhar.np Ofn; thus had 3 kind of large arometic dgar; and 
its taaic 4TH1&1 have been rather unlike that which is expected 
in a dgar today* There was not very mudi siiKiking befiveen 
tneak. Strolling about with a pipe in one's hand was a mark 
of nobility and clegzmce* 

Tobacco was widely used in medidne and in religious 
ceremonies. It was thuught tu have pharmaceutical viriucs 
and a reUgious valuCj and in some ceremonies the priests 
carried a calabiish filled with tobacco on tliclr back. 'ITic use 
of the plant arnnng ihe kity in the pre-cortesmn period 
dues not seem to have spread to the comniim people. 
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Other (ni mcjrc etlicadoiJE narcotics or intoxicants were 
also in use; and tlie of them sought cither consoklioii 
or pruphetii: The authors^i" paiticiilarly meiidan 

the fieyi}ii, a little cactus wtuch is a native of northern 
Mexico and which brings about oolaured hMIucmiitions. 
*'rhose who eat it/ says Sahagilrip "have horrifying or ootaic 
^iaions, and this drunkenness lasts two or diree days before 
going oif. This plant is used as a food by the Chichimecs; it 
sustains them and gives them courage to fear neither battle 
MT thirst nor hunger; and Uiej" say that it preserves them 
from all danger,' 

Peyoti still plays a great part in the religious life vf the 
Indians of the north-west of Mexico and the south of the 
United Statea,^*^ Other pbnts^ whose elFects liave not yet 
been studied, appear to have been used as narcotics; among 
them were the vegetative parts of the thpat!t one of the 
solanacc^, and the seeds of the rnmtL But the one most 
often referred to in literature wad n fiiogud^ the 
('fiacred fuogu$’), wfikh wad served to tlic guests at the 
beginning of a banquet. 'The first thing that wan eaten at this 
feast w^ a little black fungus which makes men dnink and 
gives them visions: it also UicIfOi^ them to Icdicry. They 
ate it before stiniisc . , . with honey; and when they began 
to grow warm, fliey started to dance. Some sang, some 
weptj. so dmnk were they by reason of these funguses; and 
others did notshig^ hut sat quiet in the r-onni, thinking- Snrne 
gaw they that were gcdtig to diei atid wept: some saw them* 
selves devoured by a wild beast; mme saw themsdvc:i taking 
prisoners upon a baillcttetiJ, or else growing rich, or the 
inaAtets of many slaves. Others saw that ihcy w’ould be 
convicted tA adultery and that by reaxon of this crime their 
heads would be crushed; others saw that they would steal 
and be killed; and there were many oUier vbicina, Wlieii the 
dninkcnne^ caused by (heae funguses had died away, ihey 
talked to one another abemt the visions that they had/ii^ 

Perhaps the most surprising point for us in all tlicsc 
descriptions b tliai tliert is never at my time any question 
of alcoholic drinks. Yet titc Indians were perfectly well 
acquainicit with an atcubulie drink{nuw called 
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pulqui)^ which b ohiaincd by feoncnting ihr of the 
agave, and whidi is ijuiie like ctder. The tmportajicc of 
octli is pro^'ed by the very lEnpornini roie played in religion 
by the gods of drink Jind dnmkeime^ those who w'en 
cnllcd the Cerri^tm Toio^htni [^the Four Hundred [irniimaer' 
ahlej Knbbits')^ the lunar and terrcsirm} giods of pieniy and of 
the himcet, as well as Mayaueb tlic gtiddess of the agavcJi^ 

Bat the ^ncietfit Mexicans wetr perfectly well awart of 
the danger for them and for their civihsatiofi that akoholk 
mloxicatlua implied. Perhaps no ctiiture m hbtoiy fm ever 
set up more rigid banters against dm danger. 'I1iiit drink 
which is cntled sdd the emperor in hb address to the 
people after hb election^ *is the root and the nrigtn of ail 
evil and of all perdition; for oetli and drunkenness are the 
cause of alt the discords and of at! the dissensions^ of all 
revolt and of all troubled in odes and in rc^ilms^ It is Ukc 
the whirlwind that destroys and tears ilcnvn everything. It 
ia like a maiignant storm that brings dl evil with it. Before 
adultery, rape, debauching of girb^ incest, thdf, crimes 
curaing and bearing fLike-witncs 3 p rnurmurtng, calumny« 
riots and farawling, there b always dronkennesa. All those 

things are caused by octh and by drunkenness/ti* 

When one studies the literature upon the subject, one has 
the fending that the Indians were veiy' clearly aware of tlieif 
strong niitura] incUnatton to alcoholbrn^ and that they %^'erc 
quite determined to work against thb evil, and to ctmiroJ 
themselvts^^ by prnetbing m exiranrdinarily Severe policy 
of represidon, ^Nobody drank wine (^liSr) excepting only 
those who tvuTc already aged* and they drotib a little tn 
secret, uitbout heooming drunk. If a drunk mas showed 
htm5elf in public^ nr if he wenr caught drinking, or if he 
Were found speechless in the strret, or if be wandered, about 
singing oi in thi* company of othcj drunkmtb he wus 
pufiislied^ if he were a pkbeLin, by being beaten to death, 
or else he strangled before the young men (of the district) 
by way of an example and to make them shun drunkenness. 
If the drunkard wepir noble, ho was Atrarigied in privale/ii7 

Theft were ferodou^ laws agaimt i^ublic drunkenness. 
The statutes of NezauaJeoyod punished the priest taken tn 
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dniftkctiiicas with dcathi and djcaih Wiias the pimiahment for 
the dninkcn djgniuiyp offictaJ or amhaflsardar if he were 
found ih the |:^ilace! the dignitary who had got drunk 
without s»:anilal stiU punished^ but only by the Ins^ of 
his ciffice and his The drunken plebeian got off the 

hfst time ^vtth no more dian bavmg hk head shaved in 
pub tic, while the crowd jeered at hmi; but the backslider 
was punkhed witli deadly iis die nobles were for tbeir 
first oflenccJ^® 

Here we have an exceedingly violent ease of socially 
defensTvc reaction against an equally violent tendency^ 
whose existence has been hkioricitU}'' pitriTd^ for when the 
couquest had destroyed the innral and judicial underpinning 
of MeEican dvtlisation, aJcohohani spread among the 
Indians to an extraordinary degree. 

However^ even 90 severe a system as this had to Imc some 
kind of safety-valve. OciU was not entirely pmhihited- Old 
men and women were nillowed to dfink, particularly on 
certain holidays^ and it was even conceded that they might 
get dnmk. For example^ when the ^Iwiplktn' or rather 
name-giving of a child wtis cdebmtcdi 'at night the old 
men and the old wntnen gathered to drink pulque and to get 
drunks In order that they should get drunk a large jar of 
pulque was put before them* and the person who scre ed it 
poured the drink into c^kbashirs anij gave each one a drink 
in turn. . . j\nd the server, when he saw dm the gueots 
were not yet drunks licgan serving them again ~m the teverst 
order, beguuilng at the left aide fay die lou^r tncL Once 
they were drunk, they wtKfid ring * . - $omc did nut sing, 
but held forth^ laughing and making jokes; and when they 
heard anything funny they would roar with laughter/^** 
AU this was dmugh the Mexicans^ wishing to cut their 
losses, allowed the pleasures of drink only to those whose 
active life wsa over^ while at llic same time they set up a 
barrier of terrifale punbhmenls against indulgeucc by 
young people or middlc-s^cd men. 

tSASUM AND AMU^EMI^VTS 

We have alrcfidy touched upon the reahii of gsmies and 
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ui spcskimg of b^nqutls. No doubt these great 
fea£^ altt^ay^ ^me relation to a rdigtous feativat or to a 
rcltgioua ceremony; but, like our weddmg-bmiHasitB or 
ChttatTTui:^ Eve parties, tiiey wcft alw occasiomi for being 
mmy vriih om\ frienda and rebiionap Those who bad the 
means, and foremost among them the emperor, loved, aa 
they ate or smoked^ talking their cocoa at the end of the mca)^ 
to hear poems redted or sung to the accompaniment of 
flutes, drums and mo-toned gongs The guefiis 

themselves danced to the fiound of tiiese instmmenia, after 
the feast 

One of the most raiued delights was that erf hunting. 
The common people may have hunted for the pot or to sell 
thdr game, hut the nobles hunted for the pleasure of iL 
In thdr gardens aruj thdr porks, and in the game^ftlled 
country side, they went after birds with their blow-pipra. 
" Motecuhzoma, w'Ishing to amuse himself, went with tweacy- 
five of the most tmporiaint Mexicans to a palace which he 
liad at Atlacuhuayan, which is now i^led Tacubap. He 
went into Ihc garden alDoc to divert hintsdf with killing 
birds with a bU^w^pipc."^^ *rhU h the blow-pipe tiiat shoots 
baked'^Iay bdk, imd it Iksd been known feu a very long time 
throughout Mcdco and Central America: it b the biow-pipc 
of the Quiche dtimi-gods in ihc Popot Ktr/j* and the same aa 
that which is shown in the neUcfi on a s'ase from 

Teotihuacdn.tsi 

There were also great battueSp which took place par^ 
tictilariy in the fourteenth month of the year, Qu£fh&Oi^ 
w'hich was sacred to Uitdlopochdi^ the god of war^ and to 
the god of hunting, Mixcoarl. On the tenth day of this 
month all tJic warriors of Mexico and Tbieblco met on 
llw wooded slopes of Zacatepeti, and spent the night there 
in huts ih^ had made from branches. At dawn the next 
day they ranged theinselvea in a long tine *hke a single 
length of rope*, and they drove the deer, coy^oies, rabbits 
and Korea forward before leaping in to atta^ the surtounded 
creatures. Those who kilted a deer or a coyote were given 
a present by the emperor^ who also provided food and drink 
for everybody. In the evening tlw hunicrs re turned to the 
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dty, carc^lng sbs trtjphics ihc he^ils af the AJiiitiab tktt 
hsid been kilkd.^ 

The Medcons were passioiuttety addicted to gambling; 
and there were vis'o games that fascinated them to such a 
pitch tliat some tndiatis dnistkcd by tosing all their belongings 
and even their libcttyi for they would come to the point of 
selling thcmsclvea ^ tltcse were ttoi-htU and patoBi. 

Tlitchili, the ball game, had been played in Meatico from 
the remotcat andqtiity: courts have been found tn dries 
dating from the height of the Mayan dvilisation, El Taj in 
anil at Tub; the one at Chkhen-Itzd in Yncoijn. i$ among 
the most splendid monuments in all Ccnttal America, 
Courts arc often represented in the native mantiseitpts, 
and their plan b shnw'n a^ a double TJ^ Two sidts £iced 
one anothcit one on each side of a ccniral linev ^d ihc game 
consisted of causing a heavy nibbcr boh to m?o the 
oilier pact of the court. 

In ike side-walls there were wo carved stone rings, and 
if one of the sides managed to throw tlie ball dimugh 
either of them, that side won the gome out of hand^ 
was an uncommon ind a difficult fcat^ however; and it 
was made all the more so by the fact that the players were 
not aUowvd to touch the ball with either their tiands or their 
feet, but only with ihcir knees and their hipi^. The players 
threw themselves to the ground to g;et at the baU^ and they 
received ilu: full impact of tl on dieir bodies when it was in 
flight: so, like modem Rugby orbosebiill players^ they were 
padded and pi^ividcd uiih kiiec-csps and leather aprons^ 
and even with chin-pieccs and half-masks covering ftidr 
cheeks, 'Fhey silso wore Icallier gloves to protect tlidr hands 
fmiTk the continuid scraping on the ground. But in spite of 
all these pxccauriotis accidents were not uniromnifin: some 
pUytns, hit in the stomach or the belly* fell never to rise 
again; and nfter the game must of them had to have 
incisions made in their buttocks to let out the cxiiavasated 
bltxxlJM p’of all that, the gome was pbyed with very gr^t 
enthusksm* Only the ruling class ivas allowed to play. 

Ttiuhrli certainly liad a mythological md rrlLgious signi* 
hcanoc: it was thought that the court represented the 
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world md t])e ball a heavenly body^ tlie sun or the minoti. 
llie dey E lacitd ftacktii in -whidi divtnt bebvp pbyed 
with the sis their bah. But in the evciy^dbty life of the 
laity the game was the prcteitt for huj|c bets, m whidi great 
qimtities of dothes, feathers, gold and sJavea dumged hands: 
it Virm tssenlially a game for great mi^l and for some of 
them it ended in min and slnvcty* 

Ixtlilxuchill tells how the emperor Axapcatl played 
against the brd of Xochirmlco mul bid the mArhet-pboe 
of Mexico agiiinEi a garden belonging to thb lord. He ksi, 
l^he nf35t day Mexican soldkrs appeared at the pobce of 
the fortiinatc winner and Vhile they saluted him and made 
him presents they threw a garland of flower* about his 
neck with a thong hidden in it, and so killed him/ ^^ 

Paiulli W'as a game with dice, not imlike our ganic of 
ludo. The CtMieJC four players Kttiiig on 

the ground or on mats round a lahk shaped like a mas and 
divided into sijuam. At one side there b the god Mucuilxo- 
diilh tutelary dcit)* of dancing, music and gumhiingf 
watching over them. 

For dice the players used beims marked with a certain 
number of pipg; and according to the flgures obtained at 
each throw they moved small culourcd stones from square 
to square on die board. The winner of the game and the 
stakes was the one wiio first came back to the square he had 
started from. 

PittoUi, like t&uhlit, had a hidden inner meaning. Thene 
were fi%-two iK|iLim on the btiard, that b, the same nuinbcT 
of years that are contained by tJve combined dhinatory and 
sobr cycles. Patt^fh b still ployed; or at least it was scilJ 
pbyed twenty years agi>, among the Nahua and lotonac 
Indians of the Sierra dc Tmbh.^^ Unlike the orbtocmtk 
bail game it was the most generally played gsrtie in aH 
classes, and in it the Indians* [^i^on for ambling cotdd 
run unchecked. It is a cuiinua fact that the Aztecs, although 
they were so puiiunical almut drinking and although their 
sex^bfe was so restfotned, never si^ni to have tried to curb 
gambUng. Tlu: divinatory books go no farther than ^vaming 
iliose who were bom under certain s^igns such as 
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fcir example, 'cme - that they would be great 

gamblers, snd that in gambling they would lose all their 
possessions.!** 


TEIE RHmLM Uf HAY ANH MCtfl' 

'rhe Mexicans, itaving neither clociks nur clepsydras, nor 
sundials either, omild. not divide their days with any 
precision. However, a life of tnienso aodal and ritm! actleity 
presupposes the existence of certain fixed points, those 
which Mu^oa Canurgo calls the 'hours and moments 
(fixed) for the government of the republic'. It we are to 
accept what tlus clironlckr s3)Sj the trumpets and oonchs 
were sounded firom tiie top of the temples of TIsscala six 
times ever)' twenty-four hours, to w'it, at the rising of 
Venus, in the middle of the morning, at noon, in the middle 
of the aficmoon, at the beginning of night, and at mid- 
nighL*^* Still, expressions suclt as 'the middle of ilie morning* 
or 'the middle of the afternoon’ are, in the absence of a 
timc-mcasuriog machine, necessarily uncertain; yet it is 
true that the priests knmv how tn make obscrvatioTis of tlio 
heavenly bodies, of the sun's course and of the movement 
of certain stars. They were therefore able to fix the inter¬ 
mediary points between the east and the xenith and 
betw(»m the zenith and the west with a ressonitblc degree 
of accuracy. At night, they waiclicd Wnus and the Pleiades. 

According to Sahagdn, the temple drums and oonchs 
marked nine divisions in the twenty-four hours: lour 
during the day -at aunriee, the middle of the morning, 
noon and sunset - and five during the night - the beginning 
of night (the end of the twilight), the hour for going to bed, 
the hour when the pnests were to get up to pmy, ‘s little 
after midnight*, and *a little before dawn'.t^* Same of these 
divisions were therefore tiuitc long, the nfuivalent of throe 
or four houre; and others were very sliurt. 

The notion of an abstract time, susceptible of division 
and calculation, never seems to have arisen. But the days 
and nights hod their rhythm; and this rhjthm origitialed 
from the tcmpIe*tops, the towers of the gods and of the 
ritual that dominated the counuysidc and regulated human 
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eustence. By day* above the nobe of tlie moving dtj\ or in 
the &iU;nce of the night, tin-’JTC tvoitiiJ enme the audderi hiii^ 
cry of the conclid and the mebndioly roll of dnims tso mark 
iJie of the sun or ilie atam; md at e^ch of the;^ 

stages the priests offeced up incense to the sun or m the lords 
of the shadtms. It is very likely that diese fixed points were 
used to determine the dme for tnfietings, to call councils 
und to open or close judicui] bearings. ITie temple instiu^ 
ments ordered the day as the church hells mbht in a 
Christian community. 

One might have supposed that a civilisation that was 
almost without ortificijd light mu 9 t have found its atitivhies 
cut short by the fall of night j but this was not so. There 
were the prie&ts who got up several times in the night to 
pray and chant« the youths from the local schools who were 
sent to battle in the icy of the bkc or the springs* the 
lords and the merchants who feaBtrd, she furtive imdiiTS 
who glided over the lake with theit canoes loaded with 
wealthy sorcerers goiog to their sinister assignattons — a 
night-life that aniiuaied ihc darkened city. And the night, 
too, wax pierced here and there by the glowing heurtlis of 
the temples and the glare of resinuiis torches,^ 

I he dark hours of the dreaded yet alluring night otfered 
their CfO’cr for the most S;^rcd rites^ the most important 
visits^ tht loves of ihc warriors and the ctmrtesans. Often 
the emperor would rise, to offer his blood in tiit^ darkness 
and to pray, A watcher wtdt preternaiurally acute aenseSp 
gazing over whole valley from ihc top of one of the 
volc^oea^ might liave seen here and there tht ihekering 
of the dames and Imvc beard the mirsic at ihe banquets* 
e beai of the danang^ the \t»iccs of the singers; and theOp 
at mtervds, tlie roll of the tepOFmjsili the scream of the 
ctjnclis. So the night would pass away; but at no time w'as 
the dark vault of the sky without its human observ er - the 
uixious iKutch for a toniorrow that might never come* 
hen the dawn came and above liic rumble of die waking 
tow-ii the triumphant cry of the sacred trumpets rose 
towards the sun, the ^turquoise prince^ ihe soaring eaglc\ 
A new day was beginnifig 
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FROM BIRTH TO DEATH 


Baptim. Tht rtitdhig pf iht tmmu: ihn^ tht lumu — Cftild- 
howi and yei^, eduatitm. tmfanep; tk* rtftj ^jrfnrir o/ 
pttbik tdatatioH—Marriage, famiy iife, Laaang uhooi; 
rote 0/ (hr tn^iage-brohent weddii^s: thief and wamdmy 
Kitmt tht polygofnafta fomiy: w/oman't eiattu m Astee 
wcitty: adaltety ami dmra: Mr/A aj a thifd: apotheodt of 
ttsomtn dya^ in ehUdbirlh—Suknea and old i^e. f^tiriant 
and htaUng-tuatun: aetepud opimont m tkkaeu: tfuamt and 
ipelU,' medieinul planti.' place of the old in iodeiy; the ritt 
and the agnificanfe of cmfajitm—Death and the hereafter. 
The fmetal ritti. 


aArrisjbi 

Wh«o a child was born inio a Mexican family, titc midwife 
who had mken care of the delivery acted os priest and saw 
10 the ftitfilment of the rites. It was she who 
baby and welcomed it, saluting it willi the names of ‘precious 
stone, ^i^-fcathar*. nod at the same iimc wominc it of 
the uncertain^ and tJjc sorrows of this life - ‘Here you axe, 
come into this world where your parents Jive in toil and 
wrariness, where there is over«niuch heat, and cold and 
wind ... wc cannot tell if you will Ii%'c long among us . .. 
we nnnot tell what kind of fete will be yours.'* AH these 
traditional themes were to be repeated an indehniie number 
of limes in the ceremomes that followed. 

1 ‘hc midwife cut the baby's umbilical cord; but not 
without Itarangutng him at Icn^. If It wete a boy, she said 
to him, 'Dear son ,.. you must undemond that your home 
ia not here where you have been bom, for you are a warrior 
you art a ^echatU bird, and this house w'hcxe you have just 
been bom is only n nest... your mtsskm is to pve the sun 
the blood of enemies to drink and lu feed Tlaltecuhtli, 
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the earth, with their hodiesv Vow country. 5t>ur inheritance 
and your father art in the house of the sun. in the thy/ 
And to a girl she would say. '‘As tJie heart stop in the 
body, w you muEt stay in the house; you must never go out 
of the hoQEc... you must be like the embers in tlic hearth.*^ 
Thus from the Hrat tnumeiit the man was devoted to the 
hile of a warrior and the woman to lh4n of a Cindercila 
seated by the fireside. 

Then the midw‘ife washed the child, praying to Chal- 
chiuhtheue, the goddess of water. 'Goddess, be pleased that 
his heart and his life may be purified, that die water may 
carry away all stain, for this child putB himself in your 
hands, oh Chalehiuhtlicue. mother and sister of gods.' 

As soon os the birth was known in die fkmily and the 
locality, iir even for the great families as far off as in other 
cities, die complex ceremonial of the ’salutariona' began. 
The old women of the family thunhed the midwife sulemnly, 
and she answered in a speech full of imagery. Choaen 
orators, usually old. lucn, went to greet the new-bom child, 
and other old men appointed for the purpose, answered 
with long discourses.^ 

Tlie Aztecs' taste for rhetoric found sariafacdon in 
endless pompous disserutions upon the favour of tlic gods 
and the mysteries of fete. Tunes beyond number the bahy 
was compared to a necklace, to a jewel of prcdous stones, 
to a rare feather. The cliild’s mother was extolird. she ‘who 
waa the peer uf the goddess Guatoatl Quihixtli*. They 
boasted about the glorious hbtoty of the family. If the 
father were a dignitary or a lawyer he was reminded of 'his 
office and its great imfHntiuicc and its great weight in the 
courts and in the government of llic state’. ‘Lord,’ they 
said to him. 'ti is truly your im^e, your likeness; you have 
a scion-you have floweredr From time to time (and this 
was one of the obligatory figures Tit fine language) the 
otatof would cKctise himself for going on too long. T am 
afraid of wearying you and of giving you pains in your 
heads and your stnmadis.* Then he would go on with 
renewed vigour. Those who spoke on behalf of the fiunily 
would letum thunks in an e(|ually garrulous manner. At 
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last those who had come to greet the baby gave llieir 
presents; there would be itn many aa twenty or forty cloaks 
or of clothes among people of the ruling class; but 
atnoi^ the plel»datu the presents would only be fo^anddrink. 

During these festiviltea, the falfacr would send for the 
tmaipauhqai, or sooFthsayer, a spedoUst m the study of the 
sacred books. This person, who was offered a meal, as well 
as his fee of cloth and turkeys, began by asking the exact 
motneat of the birth, so that he might decide W'hat sign 
the child was bom undetr He then consulted hU tmaiamatl 
to find the sign of the day of the birth and the set of thirteen 
days to which it bdnngcd. 

If the sign of the day were considered good and fonunate, 
he could say ‘Your son is bom under a good sign. He will be 
a lord or a senator, rich, brave, ptignacious; he will be 
coiirsgt»us and he will shine in wsi; he will reach high 
rank among the commanden of armies.* And tlicn one could 
go on to the naming of the child the nut day, Dut if the sign 
of the day proved to be eahunitnus, then the twnlpaiiihtpd 
exercised his wit to find a better sign in tlie same set of 
thirteen, as nearly as possible to the four following days. 
‘Ihe child is not born under a good sign,' he would say, 
'bur in this series tlierc is another, a reasonable dgn thai 
will diminUb and coTTcct the unfortunate infinence of the 
principal aign.' This was usually possible, since the signs 
that carried figures greater than ten were alwsyx favourable, 
os iivdl as those that had the figure seven.^ At a pinch, it 
was poaaiblc to delay the baptism for more than the ordin- 
sirily allowed four days. 

The naming hself was carried out not by the soothsayer, 
nor by a priest, but by the midmfe. ’iTte ceremony had two 
parts, the ritual washing of the child and the actual naming. 

They b^an by getting ready a great deal of food and 
drink for the family feast that would follow the baptism; 
they also made a little sliidd, a bow' with four arrows, each 
eorrcspotiding to one of the cardinal points, if the child 
were a boy, and little spindles, a shuttle and a box if it were a 
girl. All the rdotives and friends gathered in the mother'a 
house before sunrise. 
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tH£ PAH-V UWt OF TltE 

/V$ si£ dny brnkc tlicy amnijcd ihif tynibolk ol>jtcta 
m ttc- irmKi counyiifJ or in the garden. ‘I'he mtdw'ife, 
provided with ^ foU water*jar, addressed ihc tmby* saying 
'Eagle, jaguar, \‘aliant warrior, oh my grandson t Here 
you are come into tliis world, sent by your father and 
mother^ the great god and the great goddess. You have been 
made and begotticn in your own place, among the almighty 
gods, the great god and die grear goddess who live above 
the nine heavens. It b QuetzaJeoad, w ho b in all places, 
who has done you this kindness. Now be Jotned to your 
mother the goddess of the wmer, Chalclihihdkuc, Chal- 
chiuhtlatonac/ With her wet fiogers she set s<imt drops 
of w-atcr on his mouth, 'Take and receive thb, for ii b 
with this waiLT dmt you will live upon canh^ and grow and 
grciw green ngain j it ts by w^ater that we have what we must 
have to live upon this cartli. Receive this water." 

Aftei dim she touched the baby’s clicst with her wet 
hand and said^ 'Here is the hea\Tnly watin-, the very pure 
water tliat washes and ckaos your heart and that takes 
away all stain«' llicn she threw- s^inie drops on his head. 
"Let this water enler into your body^ and may it hve there, 
this hetmenly water, the blue celestial water/ I vastly she 
w-^shed the child’s whole body* saying the foruiub tneatil to 
keep off evil. 'Wherever you may be, you w'ho might do 
this child a mbetuef, leave him^ go off, go away from him; 
for now tlib child b lx>rn again - he is new-bism and new- 
formed by our mother Ckilchiuhilmuc/ 

After the four w'ater-riies, the mid\vifc presented the 
child four times to the skvp invoking the s^n md the astral 
goth, tn ihh way the tradirionad gestiirts were reguUtcd 
by tile holy number. l"he bst formub also invoked the 
earthp the divine spouse of the sun. .-\nd, taking the shield 
and the arrows, the midwife begged the gods that the boy 
might become a courageous warrior, *6o that he may go 
into your palace of deltghu where the brave %vho die in 
battle rest and rejoice\ 

The ceremony for rumiing ilir girls was simitar,, hut the 
baby was nut presented to the sun, which was the gtid of 
men and warriciis: after the ritual waslilng the midwife nnd 
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the pdativcEr in a toudun^ ceremuny, spoke to the cradle 
in i^'hidi the little girl would lie, calling it Yoalticitl, 'the 
healer by night*, and taying, 'You who are her mother, take 
her, old goddtss. Do her no harm; >r-utch over her kmdly.'* 

When these rites were over, the name of the child wjis 
diosen and announced. *rhe ancient hletuom had no 
surnames, hut some names were often handed down from 
grandfather lo graadson la the same 'fhe birthday 

tvos also taken into consideration; a child who was bom 
during the set of thirteen day^ that was ruled by the sign 
« under the influence of Tczcatlipoca, received 

one of the apfiejfations of this go<L* 

In some tribes, and partlcutarly among the Mbctcca, 
each person tvas called by the day of hLt birth, usually 
follotved by a nickname; for example *9cveti - flower, 
eagle’s feather' or 'four - rabbit, garland of flowers',’ 'niere 
was a very great variety in Mexican personal names. Taking 
them at random from the texts one finds such names as 
.\camapichtli (lumdful of reeds). Chiniatpopoca (smoking 
shield), Itzcoail (obsidian snake), Xiuhuozcad (turiiufuse 
neddoce), Quauhcoatl (eagic~soake}, Cithricoad (snake of 
stars), Tlacatcotl (godlike num), and Quauhtlaton {speaking 
eagle). Woman were given charming names like Mai- 
laLmchrtl (green flower), Quiauhxuchitl {rain-flower), iMia- 
hiiaxiulU {turquoiso-moir^s-flower) and Atototl (water-bird). 
All these names, like those of villages, mountnins, etc., could 
be represented by pictugrams in the mamiscript records.* 

ITic cereniony clctsed with a family banquet, m the end 
of which die old men and women might give themselves 
up tu tlic pleasures of drink, 

t^iiiuirtodti A3VO YouTit, anjcvnoN 
In the Cotlt.y Metulota there is a scries of pictures divided 
into two columns (the one on the left for the boys, the one 
on the right for the girls) which shows the stages in the 
(^iicatiun of a McLean child. Tilts education seems to have 
been one of the parents’ chief cares, and to have been 
wmed out with a great deal of cancetn and fitmnesa. At 
the same tinH* thk table allows the natinns that each child 
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was allawed - half a cake of maize at mcaJ for a thfct- 
year-oldp one cake al four and five ycoj^ a cake mvd a half 
from SLT lo tivclve ycaf& and two cakea from chirtecfi on¬ 
wards, These rationf were tltc same for both sexea. 

To judge by this matutscript, the cducatioti of a boy was 
entrusted to hia father between the age of three and fifteen 
yearSp and that of a girl to her mother^ this very probtibly 
means that such was the case in ftimilns fn modest dreum- 
siances* for judges and impKirtant offiriab oh^ busly did 
not have the ncccs&ary time for educatiiig their chlltircii 
personally-besides, as it will be seen later, the family s 
pan in education usually ceased much earlier. 

Ihe pictures m the Codex MenJ^sa also show how' the 
children were dressai On occasion the boys up to the age 
uf thirteen wore a small cloak tied oi the ahmildet, but iJicv 
did not wear the it was only after tliMtccn* at the 

beginning of man*s tstaU:, that they appeared in a loin- 
clotb- liie little girb, on the other Imnrh w'orc the usual 
blouse from the beginning, and a skut which, although it 
began short, very soon descended to their anklet. 

During the first years the parenU' teaching Unuted 
to gtjod advice (a blue ecroll, the coJour of the precious 
stone, is shmvn coming from their lip*) and to showing 
them how lo do little domestic ta^ks. The boy Icaml to carry 
water and wood, and to go to the market-plior! with his 
father and pick up tlic maize scattered on ihe gmtincL The 
htde girl watched her mother spinning, but did not begin 
to handk the spindle herself until site was sbr. From seven 
to fourtetm the boys learnt to Gsh and to manage boats on 
the lake, while the girls spun cotton, swept the house, 
grauzid the maize on the methit and at last began to learn 
the use of the loom, a very delicate instrumcfit in pre- 
columbiitn Mexico. 

It was an essentially pmcticai educaikwi, ami i very severe 
one: puniahmefitis rained down upon an tdle chiH whtj&e 
parents would scratch him with agave-ihorna or compel 
him to breathe the acrid fumes of a fire in which red peppers 
were burning. Mexican teachers &ccm to hiivc been very 
much in favour of the iron hand. 
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Still according to the Codex AlendosOt it wai at Slieen 
that the youths tnight enter either the cuimecac, a temple or 
monastery in which they were entrusted to priests, or the 
school called the UlpochcaiU, ‘the house of the young men', 
vrhich was run by masters chosen from among the expert* 
enced warriors. But here the document is In dtsagreemeni 
with the most authoritative texts. It seems sure that educa^- 
tion at home stopped much earlier. Some fathers sent their 
children to the calmetoc as soon as they could walk; and in 
any case they u'ent to school between six and nine years of 
age.* 

wc luvc seen, there were twoi possibilities open to a 
fainiiy, the foJmetae and the telpoeheallt. In theory the 
cutmeeac was kept for the sons and daughters of the dig¬ 
nitaries, but the children of the trading class'® were also 
admitted, and there is a passage in Sahagiinir which seems 
to say that the children of plebeian families could also go 
there. Xhis supposition is strengthened by the fact tliat 
the high pritsts were 'cbown mthcnit any regard to their 
fomily, but only to their morals, their practices, their 
knowledge of doctrine and the puriiy of ihcir Uvea';'* yet 
it was obligatory for a priest to have been brought up in a 
caimecoc. 

There were several calmecae in Mexico, each ^ittachccf to a 
given temple. The Mesieatl leohaatsint the 'vicar-general' 
of the JMesJean church, was in charge of their administration 
and of the education of the boys and girls in them-'J Each 
district, on tlic (Jtlier hand, had several ielpocheelli, which 
were administered by the tefpacfitUUtnfue, the 'tnaaters of 
the young men’, or for the girls by the ich^htlotoque, 
'raistn»«cs of the girls', who were not religious but lay 
nficiala.i* 

In general, the higher education given in the (olmtttK 
prepared the pupils eitlier for the priesthood or for the high 
ufRixs of the stale; it was rigid and severe. The ie/pjcftfid// 
produced ordinary citizens, although this did not prevent 
some of them from reaching the highest rank, and its pupils 
had much more rnedum and were much less bara^y 
treated than those in the religious tcbonl. 
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ThcFe was no night of unintenupted sleep for the schoEai^ 
of the calmecuc* They had to get up in the darkness to go 
into the mountains, esich by himself, to olfcr tocense to tJic 
gods and draw blood from their ears and leg$ with agave- 
thOFRB. They were obliged to tmdetgo frequent and rigorous 
fasts. They had to work hard on the templets hmd* snd they 
were seveidy punished for the tesHt fault. 

The whole emphasis of this education was upon sacriiiqe 
and abnegaiioru *Lbten, my son/ said a hither to a boy 
about to ester a calmtcact 'you art not going to bo honoureth 
nor obeyed, nor esteemed. You are going to be looked 
down upon, humiliated and despked. Every day you will 
cut agave-thoms for penance, and you will drjw blood from 
your body with these spines and you will bathe at night 
even when it is very cold, ^ ^ Harden your body to the cold . *. 
and when the time comes for fasting do not go and break 
your fast, but put a good face upon both fasting and 
penance.'t^ Above all it w'as a school of self-ootitrol and of 
Btmness towards oneself. The pupils were also taught *to 
speak wclli to make proper saltuations and to bow\ and 
lastly "(the priests) taught the young men all the sem^ 
that arc coiled holy^ which wxrc written in tiieir books by 
means of their characters, ns nell as the aatitilogy of ihe 
Indians, the interpretatiDn of dreams and the reckorung 
of Uic ycars.’*^ 

Gifla were oonaectated to the temple from their earliest 
day«, cither to stay there for a given number of yeara or 
until tlicy should be morried. They were under the direction 
and the instruction of elderly priestesses* and they lived 
chastely^ gniu-ing expert In the working of beautifully 
embroidered imiterials* taking part in the ritual and offering 
incense to the gods several times a night. I'bey had the tkk 

of priestesses* tt 

How %Tiy different and bow very much less austere was 
the life of the other young people. It is true that the boy 
who went to the had iruuiy disagreeahlc and 

commonplace tssks^ such as tlie a wiping of the communal 
house; and he went vdth the others^ in bands, to cut wood 
for the school or m lakc part m public w^orks — the repairing 
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of ditchca and canals and the cukivation of the oominon 
land. But at stirtsci^ *ali the youths went to sing and dance 
in a house called ('the house of singing") and the 

boys danced with the other young men . , p untii after mid- 
night * . . and tbo$e that bad mistresses went oft to sleep 
with them/** 

There was little rooto in their education for the retigious 
exerdaeSt the fasts and the penances which had so much 
importance in that of the pupils of the calmecoi^. Everything 
W8S done to prepare them for war; from their earliest age 
they associated only with wcpericnced warriors^ whose 
expbits they sdirdred and dreamed of rivalling. So long as 
they were bachebrs they lived a communal existence, 
enlivened by dancing and songs^ and by the company of 
the young women, the ^mdwijwjp who tvere offidally allowed 
them, ^ courtesans. 

Indeed, these two of education were so dilTcrent 

that from certain points of view they seem oppo^d and 
even hostile. Sahagun, mating himsdf ilte mouthpiece of 
the nobles, the former pupils of the ^ahnec/tf, sa)^ chat the 
young men of the ietpothc^lli *did not Ir4d a good life, for 
they had mistresses; they presume] to utter light and 
ironic woreb^ and spoke with pride and temerity/'* lliis 
ont^onism ^bawcd itself^ and burst out with the consent 
of public opinion in certain circumstances - during the 
month for example, when the youths of the 

r^Z/frerur and thfKC of the ulpochi-atli threw tticmsetves 
upon one another in mi^ck batiles.^^ 

Underlying this contrast is tl^e contrast between the gpds 
who presided over the twij branches of education. The god 
of the culmecac vras QuerzalcoatU the priests^ own god, the 
god of stlf-sacrificc and penance* of books^ the calendar 
and the arts, the symbol of abnegation and of culture. 
The ynung men’s god was TcKcatUpocUi who wtas also 
called I'dpochtli, *ihe young man", and y»ntl, "the warrior*, 
Quetzalcoatrs old enemy who had expelled him from the 
earthly paradbe of Tula tong ago by his cneliantmentfi. 

To send a boy to the cal?nf€ac was to devote him to 
Quctzfllcoatl- to send him to the tetpochcalti was to pledge 
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him to Tezcatlipootst Beoeath the mask of these divine 
persons two difTcrent concepts of life are set one against 
the other: on the one band there is the priestly ideal of self* 
denial, the study of the stars and the signs, contemplative 
knowledge and chastity; on the other, the ideal of the 
vrairioTS, with the entphasb deliberately set upon action, 
battle, the collective life and the Deetiog pleasures of youth. 
It is by no means the least curious feature of .r\ztec eTv ttiqarin n 
that a societ)' so passionately given to war should have 
chosen the teaching of QuctzalcoaU to mould its rulers, 
and that it should have left chat of Tczcatlipoca to the more 
numerous, but the less honoured, class. 

A deeper study of this society would no doubt bring to 
light profound contradictions which in their turn would 
explain those interna! tensions that the community sub-> 
limated from time to dme by forms of ritual. The orig^ of 
these contradictions would have to be sought in the super* 
imposition and mixture of the diJfermg cultures, that of 
the Toltecs, passed on by the settled inliahitanis of the 
valley, and that of the nutnadic tribes to which the Aztecs 
had belonged, which together made up the Mexican civiU 
isadon as it was at tlie lime of its discovery by the liuio- 
peans. Native thought was dominated by dualisin —in this 
case that which set up Quetzslcostl against Tezcatlipoca - 
and this dualism is also found m the education itself. 

However that may be, this educatinn functioned: it 
prepared governors, priests, warriors and women who 
knew their future W'oric. It was only in the (atmecac that 
what may properly be called intellectuaJ teaching had a 
considerable place; but there all the knowledge of the time 
and the country was mught - reading and writing in the 
pictographic characters, divination, chronology, poetry and 
rhetoric. 

k should also be remembered that the songs which were 
learnt by heart often concerned the history of the cities, of 
former reigns and ware, and in this way the young people 
came to know their own past. In the UlpotlfralU^ however, 
the songs and the dancre and the music did not provide 
the future warriors with any c.tcessivc load of learning, 
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In s gicMral manncTp Mocic^ education in both its 
forms hoped tn product ^trtfigth of tnind sun! of hodY. 
and a character dcviHcd to ihc public good The scoictam 
^ith which the Aziccs were able to mccl the most terrible 
ofdeab proves that this educsitioo aitaiood its md. 

Lastly, although thrir system was divided into two 
markedly distinet branches* it is evident that this separ^don 
did not bring into being an impasaabk bamer sgamst the 
rise of boy's of poor or bwly Family, sinee the highest 
offices, such as that of tlaa^h^ctkatl, were sometimes held 
by plebeians who had been 41 a fetpoch^atii. And then tn 
their tunn iht sons of these promoted plebeians might go 
to the €alme£i^£. 

It b well worth noting that in chat age and upon that 
tontinent an American native race practi^d compulsory 
education for ali^ and that no M<a£icim child of the sixteenth 
century^ whate^'cr his social o rigin , vras deprivoil of ^hooling. 
One has but to oumpare this state of 40airs with what is 
known of our own ch^ica) antiquity or middle ages to 
reallfie ihe care that the native dvillsiticin of ^texico, for 
alt its limitations, devoted to tiie tminiTig of its young 
people and to the moulding of its citiaert^ 

AlARRIAGf, FAMILY UFfi 

Once he was twemy a young tmn might inarryp and most 
Mexicans did so brnwoen this age and twcnty-twn« Only the 
high dignitaries and the mkis could live for years with 
eoncubincs before being officially matried - the ting of 
Texcoco* NczauaJcoyotl, was an example of llib.i* Marriage 
was eoneidered as primarily a matter for the families and by 
no for the individuals; at least, this was the trad¬ 

itional view of it- But it is likely that the young people could 
offer sugge^iom to thdr parents, if no snorcu 

But before p^ng ftom tlie celibate to the (narried state* 
that ia, before reaching full adult status* it v\uts necessary to 
be tree of the nr the Ulpt^Jualii and to the 

consent of those who had been die young man^s masters for 
so many years. This permission wns asked for at a banquet 
given by the young man's family. 
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The ieipoctiilatoqi^ vi^rc to a feast as magnificent 
as the fairiilv'a meims would alkm-; there would be taxmks^ 
ddferent kintb of ragcmt and cocoa, '^rhe masters^ having 
relished the dJshes^ smoked the pipes that they were given^ 
and iherit in the happy atcuosphere of wfll-being that comes 
after a good meel, the young man’s father, the elders on the 
paternal side and the local caunciDom brought a polished 
stofse axe with groat ceremony, md turning to the masters, 
addressed them in the following words* 'Lurds^ and masters 
of the young men^ here present, do not be wounded if your 
brother^ our sanp desires to leave your company* At this 
time he wishes to take a wife. Belmbi this axe: it is the 
sign that this young man is going to leave you, according 
IQ die custom qf the Mexicans. Take it and set free our 
sun/ To this a ir/porAtilin? replied, "We have all heard, we 
and the young men witli wham your son has been brought 
upp that now you intend to marry turn and that ftom now- 
on he will leave us for ever; let it be ss you wrish it to be/ 
Then the maaieia took the sxe, a aymboUc gesture of 
acquiescence in the yo^ung man's withdtuw^a], and cere¬ 
moniously left the housc.2< 

Of oounse, everything had been known in advance, the 
feast, the request and the reply; but this Dccasicm was 
ruled, as wens so many others, by the Indian love of form 
and of tradinonal words and actions. According to 
Motohnla^ the ielp^bilato did not let his pupils go without 
a homily, "exhorting them to behave like worthy servants of 
the gods and not to forget oU they had teomt at school; and, 
since they were going to take a wife and set up fiouaCp to 
work like men and feed and maintain their family , . , He 
also laid them that in time of war they should conduct 
themselves like brave and courageous soldicia/ As for the 
girisp *ihcy too were not left without advice or good teaching, 
but on the contrary, they were admoniaihed at length, 
pardculariy the daughters of the lords and dignitartes/ 
They* were told that thrise precepts above all others shouhl 
guide their lives: they should serve the gocls, they should 
be chaste^ and they shculd love, serve and look up tci 
tbcit Iiimhands. ‘Although they were heathens,' adds 
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the missionary, 'the Mexicfims were not without good 
customs.* 

When the relatives of the young man had dedded upon 
the choice of hi& future wife, which was not before they had 
consulted the soothsayers to know what ometiB were to be 
drawn frotn the signs under which both the partns were 
bom, they then called in the the old woineii 

who acted as gti-betwcens; for no advance was to be made 
directly- Tljese womoi wenc to see the girFs patents, and 
'with a gre^t deal of rhetoric and fine tangiuige*^ they 
explained the ptnposc of their visit- Good manners required 
that the fir^t time they should bt answered with a humbk 
excuse and a civil refusal. The girl was not yet old enough 
to many; she was not wortliy of the person who ^cd for her. 

However^ evetybody knew how to take this^ and the nest 
day, or some latcr^ the mairom came back wnd finally 
the parents went so far as to *VVc do not know how 
this young imn can have made such a mbtakej for our 
daughter h of tia value, and indeed she is niiher stupid. 
But still, seeing that you seem to set so much stor^ by it, 
wc will have to speak to the giri'e uncles and auntSi and all 
her other relativesL So come back again tomorrow, and w-c 
wtU settle the matter*" 

Wtiexi they had had their fjimily ttpimeit and when all the 
rebtive^s had given their consent, the girl's partnis told the 
young man^s parents, and then there wnas no more to arrange 
hut the day of the wedding. For this the soothsay era were 
CDTUfulted agaizi, in order to set the m^iriagc under a favour* 
able sign, such as ocail (reed), ozorn^itli (monkey), rrpurf/i 
(watcT-mofister)i qumihtU (eagle), or (house). It was 
necessary to prepare the disheSi the cocoa, the flowers 
and the pipes for the marriage-feasi. "They made tamales 
all night and all day for two or three daya, and hardly slept 
at all* during tiie time of getting ready.r^^ If the family had 
the least degree of wealth or the smallest claim lo standing, 
the marriage was a most important business. All the roiations 
and friends were invited,, ss well as the young man^s former 
masters and the conalderabk people of the district or the 
towit. 
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The marmgo^crcinoriy itself rook pla^e at the yom^ 
house al nJghtfalL The day before there was feasting 
at the bride*s house: at a midday bimqiiet the old men 
drank 0ctli and the tnatried w^otnen brought their gifts. In the 
afternoon the bride had a hath and washed her hair: her 
legs and arms W'ere decorated with red feathers and her 
face was made up with the light yellow of t€C<>samtI- Thus 
adorned, she sat near the fire on a dais covered with 
and the etdera of the young man's family came to offer her 
the ceremonbl greeting* ^My daughter," they said, 'you 
honour us, the old men and old women who arc your 
relations. You are now counted among the women; you are 
nu longer a child; you have started to be a grown-up 
person. Poor child! You must leave your feiher and 
your mother. Daughter^ we welcome you and wish you 
happiness.* 

One can iniagine the bride, decorated with feathers and 
(hjw^ers, made up^ dresacd in maiiy-colQUred echbroiderics, 
moved and somewhat trembling though accustomed by het 
education to hide tier feelings, competling herself to be 
calm as she answered, *Your hearts have been good to me; 
1 feel that the words that you have spoken are predoua* 
You have spoken to me and advised me like true fathers and 
mothers. 1 am grateful for all the kindness that you have 
shown me/ 

At flighty a procession condticted the bride to her new 
Immcn ITic young man’s rektidm went in fion(| ‘many 
respectable old women and matrons", then came the bride* 
an old woman carried her on her back; or if she were of 
good family it was in a litter that she went to her new 
bouse, on the shoulders of two porters. She was accompanied 
by two fines of girb^ rebtions and unmarried friendBi 
holding torches in their hands.^* 

'fhe happ>' procession wound along the streets amid 
songs and shouts and through the crowds of onloukcrs W'ho 
cried out 'Happy gtrll* until it reached the hridcgToom*& 
home, lie came fonvaid to receive her; in Im hand he had 
a censer^ aJid when the bride reached the threshold she was 
given another. a sign of mutual respect each cemed the 
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other^ and tvnyhoAy went into ti>e hoiise^ ainging and 

'Fhe marriage-rhe took place before the hearth- To begin 
with, the TWO young people, seated bc$ide one another upon 
two mats, were given their presents. Hie bride's mother 
her future son-in-law moi^s clothest the bridegroom's 
mother gave the bride a blouse and a skirt. Then the 
dhuatlart^ tied the young man^s cloak and the ghrs blouse 
togetheTt atnl from that moment they were married: the 
first thing that they did was to share a dish of tamales, each 
giving the other the little maize-^cakes by hanrL 

At thb stage the happing of the wedding-party broke 
nut into songs and d^ces; then the guests set upon the 
heaps of Pood and those whose age allowed them became 
exceedingly drunk. The married pwr^ however, who had 
gone off lo the marriage-chamber^ stayed there in prayer 
For four days, without oonsummating their marriage. During 
all ihb time they did nert come out of their room except to 
offer incense at the family altar at noon and at midnight. On 
the fourth night ihere was a bed made for them, a pile of 
mats among which were placed feathets and ^ piece of jade: 
these were piobabiy g^yitibols of the children W'ho were to 
lie bom, they always being caLbd Vteh plumes', and ‘precious 
s^one3^ On the fifth day they bathed themselves jn the 
and a priest came to bless them by scattering a 
I Uttle consecrated w'ater over them. 

\ In great families the ceremony of the fifth day was alm^t 

a$ elaborate as that of the marriage Itself: the relatives 
blessed the newiy^w^edded pair four times with water and 
four times w'ith ofiti. The bride adorned her head with 
white festhers and her anns mid legs with colpUTed plumes; 
there was another exchange of presents and at another 
banquet the two families and their friends had another 
opportunity of dancing, ainging and drinking. Amoitg the 
plebeians these festivities were quieter and costly^ but 
their general plan was the same as that which has just been 
described. 

This, at any ratCt ideal that evetybody cried to 

oocnniplisb. Yet in practice it happened that amorous young 
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couples did not ask their parents* consern;, but went off 
together privately. It ^seems that these werfi usually pttlieians 
who did ntrt w^int to have to wait until tliey had accumulated 
all the things that were necessary for the presents, the feasts, 
etc* ^At the end of a cemin time, when he had ta^-cd «p 
enough- to invite their families, the young man. went to a^e 
his wife's parrniB and said, 't admit my fault. . .we were 
wrong to be joined without your consent — Yoo must have 
been quite astoniahed not to see your daughter any more 
isiej. But we both agreed to live together Bke married 
people, and now we w^ould like to live properly and work 
for outsdves and out children: forgive us, and give us your 
consent' ITic parents agreed, *and they then went through 
ccitmonica and what festivities their pcxir means w^uld 
alloAv/i* 

ft was in tbk rtymner and according to these rites that a 
fTuin married his principal wife, and he could only fmrry in 
this w'ay with one woman; but he could hove as many 
secondaiy wives as he liked. The Mexican marrioge-system. 
seems to be a compFomiae between monogamy and polygamy 
^ one 'legitimate* spouse (this Is the term generally used by 
the chroniclers), she with whom a man was married with 
all the ceremonies that have been described, but an in- 
dednitc number of dfocialty-recognUed concuMnes who had 
their place in ihc house, and whose status was in no way 
the subject of sniggering or contempt. 

'Fhe historian Chiedo recounts i convemitbn that he 
says be had witli the Spaomid Juan Cisum* the third husband 
of Dof^ Isabel Montezuma, the daughter of the emperor 
Motecuhzoma II, as follows - 

'Questioo- 1 have been told that Montezuma had a 
hundred snd fifty soiis imd daughters . . . How can you 
maintain tliat Driha Isabel, your wife, b a legitimate 
daughter of Mootezuma, and how did your fathet~in*law 
manage to lell his legitimate children from the baaiards, and 
his real who from hifi concubins^ 

Answer of f>on Juan Cano. ^ITic Mexicans observed the 
folfowing custom when they married a tcgitimate wife , , « 
lliey took the flap of the bride's blouse and tied h with 
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the cotton cloak that the bridegtoom wore * . , And those 
who were mscried without this cemnany were not held to 
be really imrried^ and the children bom of the union were 
not coo^dered Ecgitimate and did not mhent.^^'V 

The Artec c^oider Pomar^i states, "The king (of 
Texcoco) had as ntany mves as he chose, and of every kind 
of descent, high or low; but only one Icgltisiate wife among 
them all/ The tMla on? unanimoua upon this point: for 
example, Ixtlilxochitl says that the custom of the rulcis 
'to hmt one kgitiinatc wife who could be the mother of 
thdr successor^:*! The auanyrnous conquismdor abo says 
that ‘the Indians have many wives-as many as they can 
feed* like the Moors. - . hut there k one who is above at! the 
others and whose diildren inherit to the detriment of 
their half-brothers*Muiioj; Camargo states that the 
legitimate wife gave ordem to her husband's oonciibim^, 
and indeed that ic she who adorned and beautified 
the one whom her husbond chose *in order to sleep with 
hcr*,^ 

There b no doubt that the half-barbarous tribes which 
came from the north were monogamous, as all the descrip- 
tionft of their manner of life demonstrate. Polygamy must 
have remaiued customary among the settled inhabitants^ 
the former Tokecs* of the central valley^ and as the standard 
of living rose it became more and more usual, particularly in 
the ruling class and among the sovereigns. The biter 
numbered their secondary wives by hundred or by thou- 
s^ds (Kc^aualpilli of Texcooo hiid mote than two 
thousandand there t^Tis an established custom of ratifying 
dic alliances between cities by the exchange of wives of the 
various dynasties 

One should not be led astray by the eKptessions 
'bgkimatc* and * illegitimate' which were used after the 
Spanish conquest because of the influetiCE of European 
idea£; the condition of the secondary wives and of their 
chiEdren was in no waj^ a ^umcfiit out- Perhaps in theory 
only the sons of the principal wife succeeded, but the 
authorities abound in examples to the omtrary; one has 
but to mention the mosi: famous of them all. that of the 
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cmperur ItzcoAtl, who %viis the son of a coneobioe of the 
most humble origin. In any case, the children of seconiiary 
wivs were aiwy^ considered pilli, and if they were worthy 
of thenit they could reach the highest offices in the state. 
It would be totally erroneouB to think of them as 'natund 
children* or 'bastards", with the coanotatiotis that these 
words hare in our world. 

Yet if in theory the polygamnos fermly was accepted 
without question, in fact the jealousy between a man's 
wives and the rivalry between their children caused a very 
great deal of trouble. Sometimes the concubines would 
plot to sowr discard between the husband and hb chihhqcn 
by the princtpaj wife: it was in this way that a favourite of 
king NV-zaualcoyotl suoceeeded in bringing disaster upon 
the head of the ynung prince Tetzaubpilt^!^t]i^ *thc wonderful 
childV 

Tetzauhpiltzindi, the son of the king and his chief wife, 
'rejoiced in all the gifts that nature can bestow upon an 
illustrious prince. He had an excellent disposkion, and 
although his tutom and masters never had lo take painn 
with him he became a widely accomplished person^ a 
considerable plulosopher^ a poet and soldier of the first 
order, and he was even deeply vereed in nearly all the 
mciitanicai arts * . .. Anothfef prince, the son of the king and 
a concubine^ con ed a precious stone in the fonn of a bird 
in so lifelike a manner that the bird seemed to be livings 
and he gave this jewel as a present to his father. HU father 
was delighted with the aspect of the jeweb he wUhed it 
lo be givai to hU son Temubpiltrintli, for he loved bini 
exceedingly.' 

Who could have believed that this chamiing family scene 
could dcv'clop into a tragedy? This, however, was the case* 
For the concubine’s son, following IiU mother's couti^b, 
went to the king and told him that the prince had made a 
most ungracious reply* which made him suspect that be 
meant to revolt against hU father: that he hod said that he 
did not care for the mediankal am which preoccupied the 
prince who had carved the jewels but only for military 
affairs and that he was determined to rule the worlds and. if 
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possible, to become a greater man than bla father; and that 
while he i^he in this way he had showed his half-brother 
an arsenal filled with weapons. 

The king was eciy mu^ moved at this news, and sent a 
confidential senant to visit his son; and in fact the 
inessetigcr ohsen-ed that the palace which had been given to 
the prince had its wails covered with arms. Nesanalcoyotl 
consulted with his allies., the rulers of Mexico and Tlacopan, 
atiJ begged them to see his eon and to rtproach him, so that 
he might retnm U> his duty. But the two other monarchs, 
who were perhaps not at all sorry to weaken the neighbouring 
dynasty, ‘went to the prince’s palace under the pretence of 
visiting him to see some building that he was having done; 
and certain officers who scoompanied them, feigning to put 
a garland of flowers about his neck, strangled him... liVhen 
the king heard of the death of the prince, whom he loved 
dearly, he wept bitterly, bewailing the Imrdness of die two 
kings’ hearts , . . For several days he stayed in the woods, 
sad and aiflicted, lamenting his unhappiness, for he had no 
other legitimate son to succeed him at the head of the 
kingdom, although hy his concubines he had had sixty sons 
and fiftj’-sevcn doubters. Most of the eons had become 
famous soldiers, and the daught^^i^ had married lords of his 
court or else of Mexico or Tlacopan; and to all these he had 
given many estates, villages and lands. 

It seems that the royal house of Tiatcoco was ntarked out 
for a tragic fate; NezaualpilU, Ncaaualcoyoil’s successor, 
was also responsible for his own srm’s death. Hucxotzincatzin, 
his eldest son, ’was an outstanding phitoaopher and poet, aa 
w'cll liaving other gpfts and natural graces, and so he com¬ 
posed a satire adihesscd to the lady of 'Fula, his fathcr^s 
favourite concubine. She, too, was an excellent poet, and 
they took to exchanging poetic blows. The prince was 
suspected of making advancro to the favourite. ITic matter 
was brou^t before the court, and as, according to the Uw, 
it was a case of treason towards the king which carried the 
death-penalty, it was necessarj' to cany out the sentence, 
although his father loved him berond measure.'^ 

In passing, it may be noticed that this palace-drams was 
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one of ilie renaote cavi^ of the Call of tho Mcxkao Hopirc: 
fofp Ne^uslpiii]^& hdr dying m thci£ diciim^tances^ the 
aaoce^don to the throne of Tctoocp was fuHomly disputed 
by several of bis half-brothers^ and one of thern^ IstiilxochitEt 
wentovertothe Spunish side with his supporters and his army. 

This *lady of Tuk' who was, perhaps against her will, 
the cause of the tragic death of Hucxotzincstzin^ may be 
hdd up as a finished type of the Mexican m^nntc^s favourite- 
Although she only the dmighter of a person engaged in 
omimcree she wa$ as coldvaied a$ site was beautihit - she 
could compete with the king and the great men in knowledge 
nnd in poetry. She hnd a kind of privaic court and she 
lived in a pdiace tlint had been built for her; and ^she kept 
the king very submissive to her will'.^* 

It appears that all these wives, principal and secondary,, 
had a great many children, and the poty^mous families 
became exceedingly numemus. Ntsaiialpilli had u hutidred 
and forty-four wna and daughters, of whom eleven w^cre by 
bb chief tvife.^* The Cr 6 ?ik 0 Mtxicay^il lists tw^ty-two 
cliildren of Axavsicath twenty of Auituod and nineteen of 
lMot4^cl^h^tlma. The Ciuaio^tl TUcacleltsdn, a great imperial 
digniuuy' under Motccuhzoma 1 j flrat mamed a noblewnnian, 
a girl from Amecomcca^ by whoni he had 6vc children, 
then twelve secondary wives, eadt of whom had a son or a 
daughter; but, adds the text, *othcr Mexicans say that 
the elder Tlacaeleltsim, the begot eighty-three 

children'. 


Clearly, only dignitaries and wedthy men could contend 
with the expense of families such as these. Even though if 
was limited to the upper stmta, polygamy hastened die 
progress of demographic evotution and helped to com* 
]>ensate the etfects of frequent wtu. Many men died on the 
battleridd nr as sacrifices before they bod been able lo 
marry or, in any case, before they Imd had time to beget 
many children. In the lists of names that art to be found 
in some dtromcli:* the annomtions ‘kiUed in fighiing ogoimt 
Ucsotadnoo" or "kilfed in battle at Atlisco' continually recur, 
like a funereal leitmottv.^^ The widows could either atay by 
thcimelvea and then renuiry - and it often happened that a 
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widaw married one of her husbind'a slaves and made htm 
her steward^* - or ebc become a aeoontlary mfe to one of 
the dead m2n*n brotberap^^ 

The man was tire unqneationed head of the fmuiy, and 
the atmeephere of the family was dedifcdly patriarchal. He 
was supposed to treat ah ids wi^ics as eqtiala, but a bad 
husband would sometimes make one of them, partioilarly 
the principaJ wife, undergo all kinds of miseries- Public 
Opinion was very mueb against this- MocjuiuixtUr die ruler 
of TUirlolco, had married a sister of the Mexican emperor 
Aixavaoitl, the princess Clmlidiiiihneiietzm: but apart from 
the fiict that her breath ameb, she ^was iktrniy, and sl>e had 
iio flesh, and because of this her husband never wished to 
sec her. He toot aU the ptesente that her brother j^yacatJ 
sent her and gave them to his secondaiy wives. The 
priooesa Chalchiuhnenettin auffered much: she was made to 
sleep in a comer againat the wall, by the and she 

only had a coarse cloak to cover herself witli* and that all in 
raga. And king Moquiubtdi would not sleep with hen he 
spent hia nights only with his concubine^ very bvely 
womcn, for the noble Chalchiuhnenelziii was hut a meagre 
creature - she had no flesh, and her bosom was no tnarc 
than bone. So Moquiuixtli did not love her, and he used 
her ill. All this came to be known and the emperor 
Axayacat] grew' ftirious: it was for this reason that the 
war (between Mtrico and Tktelolco) b^an. And this is 
how it bo said that TbteJoIco perished because of the 
conctibines/'W 

Nevertheless, the Mexican wonian must not be thought 
of as a kind of perpecual minor; although she lived in a 
society' dominated by men she was by no means as subjugated 
&s might be supposed st first In former times women had 
held the supreme power* as at I'ula, for example;** and it 
sppe^us that a woman, Ikncueitl,^ was at the origin 
of the royal power in Mexico, At least in the beginning, the 
roy^aJ blood fan through ihe female aide, and llancueitl 
brought the Toltcc lineage of Colhuacin to Mexieo, thus 
allowing the Aztec dynerty lo lay ciaini to desG^mt from the 
farruHis Hue of Quetzalcoati-*^ 
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Ai a later periml, there is the of a plchcuut of the 

humblest origin becoming the tlatoani of a provitice because 
of his marriage ifvith a daughter of the emperor Itzcoatl.^* 
There is no doubt that as time went on the power of the 
men grew greater, and that there was a {^ntmually-increasing 
tendency to shut the woman up between the four walla of the 
house. But she retained her own prppert\^ and $he eould do 
business, entntsting her goods to itinerant traders/^ or 
exercise certain prof^ions, such as those of priestess^ 
midwife or hedetj in w hich she enjoyed o high degree of 
tfiikpendence^ 'Fhe pTufession of the whom the 

Spanish chroniclers tend lo treat as whores although at the 
^me time they state that ‘they gave their bodies for 
nothingV'^ was not only recogmsed^ but valued; they had 
their own place reserved for them, beside the young 
warriors whose companions thej' were, in the cerentoiitcs 
of religion.55 

Some customs betray n certain arLtagtmism between the 
sexesr sometimes it was the boys and the young men who 
attacked the w^omcn in the street with piHows, occasionally 
getting more than they bargained for in return, and some¬ 
times it w^as the girls who jeered at the uncouth young 
warriors and insulted them bitterly. 

During the fc^vidcs of the rnonth 7a*aaf/i^ the 
girls went in procession^ with their faces painted and their 
arms and le^ decorated with fcathrrsp camring the con- 
seemted ears of maize; and if a boy ventured to say anything 
to them, thej' would tom on him, shouting * Really, here is 
a long-haired creature (that h, one who has not yet been in 
battle) that is talking. Bui what have you got to say? You 
had better go and do soinething so that you can have your 
hair cut^ hairy. Or perhaps you are really only a woman 
[ike me?" Thtn the boya wiHild try to put » good face on 
it by replying wiib an asatimed coaisetwaSi Tin »ful cover 
your belly with mud. Go and drag yourself abtnit in the 
dust.^ But among tliemsclves I he discomfited yc^urig men 
would say 'The words of the women are piercing and cnicl; 
they wound our hearts. Let us go and volunteer for the 
war; Perhaps then, my friends* we shall have a reward.'^ 
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Tins old ivlui hud oudlvcii ihc tirnc whan they bad 

to be subtnmivc to their husbnncb, or who luad ootlivatl the 
husbAntb, hiid ^ great deal of indq>a4idente: they wwe mudi 
respected^ sLjitt, hke the oid men^ they were allowed to drink 
their octH froin time to time. In residing die texts one sees 
them hurtyifig to help their daughiers or their relntiorti, or 
davouttv attending the inn ttm pi-ablg ceremonies in whicli 
they lia'd a ptart to pSay, They were matrons and they were 
tnatchmakers, and they were always them when them w-as a 
Eamdy fe^t, at which they would hav^^ their place at table 
and the right to make lung s|>eeches^ In a country in which 
ag« in itself confers pri vileges, an old womnn is among tho^ 
whose advice is asked for and Uslencd to, even if it is only 
by those of her immediste ndghbourfiood. 

The Mexican woman, durmg her life as a wife and a 
(nother, or from about her twetuleth year to her fiftieth, liad 
a great deal to do, Perltaps the kings' favourites could 
cultivate poetry, hut die ordimity Indian womaitp with her 
children, her cookings her weaving and the countless duties 
of a housewife, had little lime to sp^re. in the country, *ht 
also shared in the work on the bmd; and cTen in the towns 
she looked after the poullry. 

tt is difficult to say whether there was very much adultery. 
The extremely rigorous repression and the freciatnt references 
to the execution of adulterers in literature aetmi to show 
that tilt community was> awnre of a serious dangor and tltat 
it reacted viplcntly against it^ in something of the same 
nmaner that it did against drunkenness. The punishment 
w'as dead] for bach. They were killed by having their heads 
crushed by a stone: the women, however, were stmngled 
Not even the highest digTijtartc& could escape this 
punishment, But although the taw vrm so severe, tt instated 
that the crime aliouUl be thomu^y proved^ and the 
testimony of the husband alone counted for nothing; 
impartial witnesses were necessary to tufiiUrn hri evidence, 
and the husband who kdied his wife, even if he found her 
in the wr)' act^ was also liable to the dcath^^penafcy.** 

Perhaps the best known and the most dramatic example 
of adultery tii the history of indent Mexico ^ho comes horn 
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the chronicler of Hjc royd house of Tticcocor Amr^ng ilie 
secondary wives of king Xczaimli^Il was a daughter of 
Axayacatlp the Aitcc emperor. priivem, although she 
was little mote tfuui a child, so vjcidos and so dcrillah 
that If she fotmd herself alone in her apartments and 
surrounded by those Ai ho served her (dsewhere IxiUbcochitl 
says that there were no fewer tkui two rhoosand of them) and 
who, 1>ecau&c of the splendour of her name, respected lier^ 
she would indulge in a theuaand rxtTHVjignnces. Thh 
reached such a point iliat If die saw a handsonie and welU 
sha^ young man whose form agreed with her tastes and 
inchiuitjotiap she would give secret orders that be should 
enjoy her charm;^. When $he had satisfied her desires, she 
w«»uld have him killed and u statue made in bis tikenesa* 
She woutd adorn dug statue with gorgeous etothes and 
jcw'eb of gold and precious stotiea, md she would have it 
put in the room in whkli she usually passed her time. I'here 
were enough of djcse statues to go ^mosi round the walls. 
When the king went to see her and asked her what these 
statues Wore for, she replied that they were her gods. For 
hifs p^dxtf hr believed lier^ knowing hotr religious due 
Mexicans were, oiul huw deeply attached to their fidse gtids,^ 

But ^QTntthing liappened to betray the Aztec prineesa*s 
secret. She was so imprudent as to give one of her lovers 
[he being still alive) a jewel that her husband iiad ^ven her, 
Nezauatpllli, filled with suspidloD, auxived one niglit ai the 
young tvomatiV apartmeats. The women and the servants 
told him that she vvss aaleep, hoping that the king would go 
away, as he Iiad done before. But distrustuig them, he went 
into the bedroenu to awake hcr» He found nothing there 
hut a statue, stretched i>n the bed and crowned with a wig/ 
During this time the princess was making merry with three 
young men I of excellent family. 

All four were condemned lo deatli and executed, as well 
SIS a grent number of Iil-t aceonaplices in adultery and 
assassination, in tht presence qf an immense crowd. These 
events eoniributcd not a little Uiwards the cmbitterTng of the 
relations between the house of Texcooo and the impedal 
family of Mesiepi whidi, although it hid iis rcscntmefit^ 
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never forgwii'C the allJcd king for the punbhrnenf thjii rlic 
Aztec princess had suffered. 

There little questian of divorce in mdent Mexico. 
Desertion uf the conjugal domicile by either the husband 
or the wife cjon^tituted grounds for the dissolution of the 
marriage. UTie courts could authorise a roan to repudiate 
his wife if he proved that she was sterile or unconsrionably 
tieglectful of her houacliutd duties. On her side, the wife 
could complain against her husband and have judgment in 
her favour if lie were convicted of beating her^ for example, 
or of not mitiotaining her or of abandoning the daldren: in 
this case the court gave her custexfy of the children, and the 
conjugal propert}' was equally divided betw^ecn tlie two 
former spouses. The divorced woman w'as fret to mam- 
again whenever she chosc.^ 

Marriage, whether it wws calm or truuhleil, marked the 
entry of the ^lexioin into sduU society, "From the titne 
that they (the young people) were married, they were 
registered with the other households . . . and, although the 
country was full of people^ and indeed nvcrflowed with 
them, they w^cre all taken into accounl/^^ A mairicd man 
had a right to a piece of tlie Land tli3t bdonged to his ctiipulli 
and to the occasional distributions of victual or dotlies. 
He was a fully-privileged citizen, and the reputation tliat he 
had in. his ocighhourhood depended brgely upon the 
decency of his family life and the care with which he brought 
up his children^ 

There h no doubt tliac the Mexicans^ behind the stiff 
formalism of thetr family relationships, luvcd thdr children 
tenderly. Nopillie, 'aw-eet son, my 

iewd* my predmui feather'- thiss is a father speaking to his 
When a woman was pfegnant the neww was a matter 
for great joy in both the families, and for festivities to whidi 
ihc relations and the grent inen of the neighbourhiKxl or the 
village were invited. 

After 3 banquet, and white the guests smoked their pipes, 
an elder would speak in the name of the future father, and 
addressing the impnrtant men !ic would gay^ "Relations and 
my lords, I would like to aay a few booriah and clumsy 
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words, sinct you iiavc lU cnmc ti^gcthcr by iht of 
our god YoflUi Eccatl {'the night wind** Tc3rc3iili{>oca), who 
is in dJ places. It is he wlio has given you life up to thi^ 
time, to you who ate oui she Iter ami our protection* you 
who arc like the pxhotly which gives so much shade* ami the 
akushuetl, vrhlcfa shelters the anifyialft under Its branches. 
In the same way you* my lords* you are the protectors and 
the prescrvcni of ihe small and humble pfropte who dwd] 
in the mountains and upon the plains. You bok after the 
poor soldiees and wartike men* who look upon you as tbor 
prop $fid thdf comfort* No doubt you Imvc your anxieties 
and earcss and that wt cause you pain and distress , . , 
Listen, my lords who are here, and all of you old men and 
old women with whitened heads: you must know that our 
god in his mercy has granted . , , (here the name of the 
pregnant woman) recently married* a precious stone^ a 
splendid feather/ 

The orator stiU had a long couiEe to run, in which Iw 
would call dead forebears to memory, Vho are at rest in the 
caves, in the waters, in the ujidcrwrorld"* 'Fhen in succession 
w'ould come a second onuor in the names of the relatives; 
then one of tlic important guests, who would address himself 
particularly to the young woman, comparing her to a piece 
of jade and to a sapphire, and reminding her that ilw life 
that she earned ^vithin her came from ihc holy pair 
Oincteciihtlj-Omedufi[I; then the young woman's father 
and mother, and lastly slic herself* to thank thooe who had 
come and to ask whether she deserved the happiness of 
[laving a child. In the words that she was to say, in the 
conventiona! phmscs, one detects that uncertain note, that 
anxiety in the face of what is to oome* which sounds so often 
in the expression of the ^\ztec mmd^* 

A pregnant woman was uiidcr the pftdcctton of the 
goddesses of fertility and of licalth. of Tcte&innan* the 
mother of the gods, patroness of the midwn'«, who was 
also called 1 cmaacalteri* *thc grandmother of tlie steam- 
hath*, and of Aycspcehtli or Ayopechcail, the little feminine 
deity of childbed. We know the text of a prayer* a true magi¬ 
cal formub, which W'as sung to Invoke the last-named goddess. 
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'Uiiwfi dierc, where Ayopedieatl lives, the jewel is born^ 
% eWid hM oDflie into the world. 

‘Down there, where Ayopcchcatl livts, the jewel b bom, 
R diild has come into the warSd It U down Ihcre^ in her 
own pbee, thui the diildren are bom, 

‘Come, come here, new4wm Childs onnte litre, 

''Comc^ come here:, jcwcl-childi ciimc here,^^ 

For a long time before ihc birth of the diildi the young 
ivoman^ at least in the better sort of families^ received 
attentive care. A midwife was chosen for Iter, and the old 
rcLmorut went to engage hcTi with great ceremony, to locit 
after die future moihcr. As soon as she had agreed^ though 
not without first objecting that she was only an ^unfbrnmuiVj 
stupid, unintelligent old womao', the midwife went to her 
patient's house and lit tb^ Bre for a steam-bath. She and 
the young woman went into the teffiascalti, taking great 
care that the bath was not too hot, and she palpated her 
client's bdly to find out how the baby hy- 

'Fhcn dw gave her advice: the woman w-aa to iihstain from 
chewing /w/li, for fear that die baby's palate and gums 
uhouEd swellj which would prevent it from feeding; she was 
neither to let herself grow angry nor to be frightened^ and 
the household w^as told to give her anything diat she longed 
for. If she were to look at red objcciB, the child would be 
bom askew. If she went out at ni^t, she was to put a little 
2 sh in her blouse or her belt, otherw^isc she might ^ terrified 
by gliosts. If she were lo look at the sky during an eclipse 
ihc chikl wmild be born with a hart-bp, unless, the mother 
had taken the precaution of carrying an obsidian knife 
under her ebthes, against the skin, h wm also said diar if 
the father:* out at night, were to sec a phantom, the 

child M^ould have a heart-disease,*!' In short, a whole net¬ 
work of prohifaitioris and tnufttional precepts surrounded 
the mother during the entire period l^fore the births and 
even the father too, in order, aa ihry thought, to protect 
the child. 

The midwife alone had the tnaiiagcmenl of the lying-in; 
she took diorge of the houschDld, prepared the food and 
the baths, and massaged the patient's belly. If the birth wm 
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delayed, tht woman vrasgiven a drjj^ht made from nuapafli^ 
whicli* tabeii as an infiisiont ca^tisc^ 
strong otintractbnsi if this did not ;in£wcT, then thry enmed 
to the Ust t^&arX, 3 drink made of water in which a piece of 
the tjd of a ikipmtdnt or opogswn, had been niLxetL ITiis 
brew thought to bring ahcjut an immediaie and even 
violent delivcrry**i 

a baths, nria£$age and rntdicincs had no effect, tlte mid¬ 
wife slmt herself u^o a room wjth dw patient. She invoked 
the goddesses, pardculariy Ciuao^U and Qiiikztii. If ahe 
!aw that the child was dead within its mother, she tewtk a 
flint kidfe and cut the foetus to pieces.*^ 

It was dearly undmiood that a woman who died in 
childbirth was upon the a^uncr footing 3 rvarrior who died 
in battle or as a sacrifice. "After her death, her body was 
cleaned; hex head and her hair were washed with soap and 
they drrased her in her best neiiv clothes. 2\nd her husband 
earned her on his back to the place where die was to be 
buried- The dead woman's luiir left loose and untied^ 
All the mid wives and the old women gathered to go with 
the body; they carried shields and swords^ and aa they went 
they made the erics of warriors about to attnek. The young 
men citUed (ftpopochtin (these were the imnates of the 
Mpochc^ili) cHJne out to meet them and struggled to take 
the wonmn's body away from them . . . 

*Tlie dead woman, was buried at sunset, ,, in the oourt'^ 
yard of the temple dedicated to tlie goddesses called the 
heavenly w^cjmen or ciu^pipittm (princesses) * . and her 
husband and his friends guarded her four nights running 
to prevent anyone front stealing the [lody. ^Flie young 
wiamors watched to sec if they might steal lE, for they 
considered it as sonnething holy or divine; and if* in hghtrrig 
with the mid wives, they succeeded in getxing it, thei^ at 
once, und in frnnE of tliese very w'omcn„ they would cut off 
the middle finger of the left hand. And if they could steal the 
coqise tiy night, they would cut off this same finger md 
the hair, and keep them on relics. The reason w^hy the 
w-arriofs cried to tiikc the finger and the hair of the dead 
woman n^as this! ivhcfi they went 10 w'ar they put this hair 
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or this iinget in their shields, aad tltc}' said that because^ of 
it they would be bmve and valiant,,. that the hair aad the 
finger would |pve them strength and lltat diey blinded the 
eyes of their enetnics. 

'It was said that the woman (dead in childbed) did not 
go to the undenvorld but into the palace of the sun, and 
that the sun took her with him because of her courage . , , 
The women who are killed in war or who die at their first 
Ulng-ib, arc called modaa^tsgue (t'aliant women), and 
they arts numbered among tliose who die in battle. They all 
go to the sun, and they live in the tvmtem part of the 
heavens; and that is why the old people called the ocetdent 
ciuatiampa (the women’s side) , , . llie women welcomed 
tlie sun at the zenhh and went down with him as far as the 
wtst, carrying him on a litter made of ^rteaf-phimcs. The)' 
marched before him, shouting with joy, fighting, making 
much of him. They left him in the place where the sun goes 
down, and there those of the lower world came to receive 

The desdny cif ihc * valiant woman^ in liue hereafter wa^ 
therefore exactly the equivalent, the counterpart^^ of that of 
the mirriofs who died in battle ct upon the sacrihebd stone. 
The mmora acconiipanied the sun from its rising to its 
height* and the women from the zenith to its ITie 

women had. become goddesses* and ihereforo they were 
called the ‘the divine women*. Their auffcrinp 

and their death earned them apotheosis^ They were the 
formidable deides of the twilight, and on certain nights 
they appeared at the cFosaroada and stnick those that met 
tliein with pandpis.^ They were idcjitified both with the 
occidentat goddesses of Tamoanchan, the westem paradise* 
and with the monsters of the end of the worlct 

SICKNESS AND OLD AOE 

The ancient MesicaM^ ideas on skkritss and medicine and 
their practices were an inextricable mkture of religion, 
magic and science- I’hcrc was rthgiorir for certain deities 
were held either to send iUntsaca or to hed them ; there was 
magic* for generally the illness was attributed to the black 
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rtiagic of some sorcerer, and it was by n^agic ibal the rcnvcdy 
vi-as wtighc; and there was scitncei for Aztec medicine had 
in mmc respects a curinLialy modem appeanuicc, with its 
knowledge of the properties of plants und minerals and the 
use of bleeding and of baths. There is no dnubt^ however, 
that of these three factors, the first tvro were hy far the most 
important; and of these two, magic predomimlcd over 
rdi^n. The pbysiciaA (lirir/), either man or woman ^ was 
above aU a florcercr^ but a bertign aoreereTi accepted and 
approved hy the oimminiity; whereas tlie caster of spells, 
the black magician i wsts conderimcd. 

Among the Nahua Indians of the present <tiy in the 
Sierra de Orizaba, sickness b attribuied to four possible 
causal the innoduction of a foreign body into the person 
of the suSercr by bbek magic; injuries or death indicted 
upon the suiferer^s totem, lib animal double or naualS^ by 
aa enemy or a malignant wbard; the loss of tlic a 

cenn which is tiaed for the $oul and the vital breath, as well 
as the ^ign under which dir patumi was born and thus hb 
fate or destiny; and lastly the "iiita* - in Spanbh mVer and in 
Kahuati cAornf/'airs of sickness' - the mvbibieand 
baleful inHucures that jJoai about mankind, particularly at 
night 

ITicse ideas defend directly from those winch were 
current in the days before the Spaniards cainc. ITtc belief 
in the introductinn of a foreign body by mag^c to cause 
illness was very widely spread, and the healing-women 
were callc<t Mtaemcuili^fut^ 'they who draw out stones 
(ftnm the body)’, MinnmtuiLittqu^f "those who draw nkrt 
worms from the teeth v and Ieix0i:tiit£mquei. *tbosc w-ho draw 
out worms from the cyei/®* 

Although the NahuecI expression in its present sense b 
probably a reocEit usage, fonuerty the term tamitK tmbniccd 
the genius peculiar to each prison, his good fortune and 
bis 'star"* in die sense uf hU prcdestinatioti^^ As to ihe 
rr^ligoant "Aira\ they were formerly thought to or^inaic 
with TIoIoc and the Thloque, the mountam gods. ^'ITiey 
(the liidLanii) believed that certain tllne^es, wliich seem 
to be those which are caused by the cotd, came fiom ihc 
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moii!iLa£n!i, or thjit these nKiunEiiirts liad ihe jpawtr of 
healing them, lliose who had ihese dLseases made a vow to 
offer a feast or a sacrifice to some pardcubr mountair] in 
their rveigfabourhcxHl or for which thev felt a special devotion. 
'Fhose who were in danger of death by drowning in the 
rivers or the sea made die same kind of vow* The diseases 
for which these vows were made were gout in the hands or 
the fwt, or any other part of ilie body, palsy in a timh or 
the whole bodvi swelling of the neck or of some other part 
of the bodyi the withering of a limb or general stifbim . * . 
Those who were afflicted with these illn-^es vowed to 
make Images of the god of (he wind, of the goddess^ of the 
water and of the god of the ran,"to 

Skm diseases, ulcers^ leprosy and dropsy were also 
attributed to Tlaloc.^i Ccinvukions and infantile p^falygts 
were thought to come from those who were 

mentioned earlier. *Th»e goddesses go about m the air 
together, and when they choose they ap^Tcar to those who 
live upon the earthy and they strike boys and girb yrith 
sickness by pamlysing them and by getting into human 
bodies/^ 'rbe present belief in the *air3* b only the same 
tradition, in an tmper^nal form. 

Other deities, TLozoItcotl and her companions, who 
presided over carnal bve., could also oiuee disease. It was 
believed that the man or womin who indulged in forbiddoi 
love spread about them, like a lasting evil spells that which 
was called itas:titmiqiii 2 fU, "^the death ^caused by) tuTt^ and 
that because of tbis ihdr children and relatives were afflicted 
with melanchaly and consumption. It was like an undeanli- 
ness tiiat was both pbysicsl and moral i and one could only 
be cored by the steam-bath, the rite of purification and by 
catling upon the the goddesses of love and 

dcairt.Ti 

The god of youth, music and flowers, Xocbipilli, who was 
also calkd MacuOxochiili punbhed those who did not obey 
proEubttioRfl - men and wnmon who by together during 
fasta, for example-by sending them venereal diseases, 
piles and skin diseases, Xipc Totec was thotjght to be 
r^ponsible for eye-difieaises.T4 
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If god& raided skkite^, OEhtrs, or the s^mev ccHild 
htaL *Vhc TUdoque and Xochipilii TnighT ann^cr pray?UTi^ 
and sacrifices and take the makdieB that they had sent. 
*rhc fire-god helped women m labour*'^^ as did the goddess 
Citiacoad also, who looked after those who took steam- 
baths. Another goddess, 'rzapotlatetmsi ciifcd tilccrs nr 
eruptions on the scalp, chaps and hoarseness; and a little 
bbck-hiced god, Istiilioiit healed children. 'In liis temple 
tlicre wi^ dosed pots ihat held what was catkd hk black 
water {ibatihuh), a diild fell sick^ it was taken to the 

temple of l^hlton; n jar was opened; the child was made 
to drink some of the black water, and it waa curedn'^ 

When an Indian became iinwdh the first thing to do w^s 
to find the reason for his illness, ancl tlic diagnosis tvas 
made by divination, not by any observation of hia symptomk 
To do this, the physician tlircw maize upon a piece of doth 
or into a vaae fuU of water, and he drew' his condusions 
from the mannef in which the grains fell, in groujis or 
separately, or how they floaicd or sank to the bottom. 

To know whether a sick child had lost its t/malh\ the 
heaLng-woman held it over a ve$ael filled with water and 
looked Into it as into a mirror while she called upon xlie 
water-goddess. ila xthualhuh^ ihukhiuht, 

chaLJtiu}(tli ycut^ £h€itchtuhiii ikuipil^Mxtitiliqm yeuft xoxoitfiqui 
iftiiipilt, (Listen, come, you my mother, stone 

of jade, you vtha have a jade skirt, you who have a jade blmi.se, 
green skirt, green blouse^ white woman,)* If the child's 
face BCemcd darkened in the w'aicr-mirror^ as if it were 
covered with a sSiadow^ it meant that its imalti had hem 
stolen.’T 

In either cases the tidit turned to the holy plant called 
ohlftthqui,*^ whose seed produced a kind of inio^ticiition 
and visions. Sometimes peyolt or tobacco was usech being 
taken cither by the doctor or the patient* nr by a third 
person. The Iialludriarioiu that these planta induced were 
thought to bring m^elations as to the cause of the disease, 
that is to say, an to the m^ic w hich caused it and the 
Identity of the Mircerer* A ntan‘'s dcnundiati£»n by these 
nrsdes waa never questioned; and from this cau^ie arose 
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much bitterness and many undyinE; hatreds E>ecvveen the 
families of the sick people and the alleged sorcerers,^^ 

Then there lAere other forms of dbgnoslic m use - 

the divernation by strings, which was the speciality of the 
mecatiiip&uhqu£ ^fottune^tellcfs by the strings),and the 
^meafluremernt of the arm*, a rite in which the healer, haring 
nibbed his hands with tobacco, ‘measured* the Jeft arm nf 
the patient with the palm of his right hand. ^ 

Once the nature and the cause of the malady had been 
decided, the treatment began. If it were an illness sent by a 
gcKh they tried to appi^se him with qiferings. In other 
cases, the treatment mduding magical operaikinA to a 
greater or a less degree - invocations, iztsufllalionst laying 
on of hands, ^drawing out" of stones, worms, ot pieces of 
paper that were supposed to have been put into the porictlt's 
body«-and medical treatment based upon posirive kdow- 
ledge - bleeding, baths, purges* dressing$, ptastens and the 
giA’ing of extracts or infusions of plants. 

Tobacco and vegetable inccRSc played a great 

part in all these practices. Ihc tobaixo was Epoken to, as tt 
vrsis cnislicd or ground; and it w#a called "he w-ho ]m been 
struck nine limes'. 'ITie healet's fingcm were termed "the 
five and generally speaking the Language u^ed in 

these magic formulae waa very figurative and obscure. For 
example, this was the way ifi vrhich t headache was treated: 
the ticiil firmly massaged the patient's head and said, ^Yoii, 
the five lon^illi who all look itt the £;amc direction, and 
you* the goddesses Quatci and Caxmdt, who bs the powerful 
and venerubk being who h destroying our It i* I 

who speak, 1 the priest, I the lord of spells. We wiU find 
him at the edge of the ^jacred water (the sea)* and wc will 
throw him mto the sacred water". Saying these words he 
pressed the patietit's temples between Ids hands imd blew 
on his head. Then be invoked the w^icr in these lerms, 
^IJsten to me, mDtber, you w^ho Imve a jade skirt. Come hem 
smd give hack hb life to Xbh our god's* strii^t*. 

As he spoke, he spread water over the parictit^a face and 
head. If this treatment did not an^wer^ and if the Stead 
swelled^ the he^er applied lobacoo mixed w trii a root called 
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chalalatli, ibc same time making this incantation: *1 the 
priest^ I the lord irf spells^ (I ask) where is he who la destroy¬ 
ing this be\^ttchcd head. Come, you who have been struck 
nine times and crushed nine times (terhacco), and we wifi 
cure this bewitched head with the fnedklne (the root 
chnliiiatH}, f tall the cold wind that he cute this be¬ 
witched head Oh wind, I say to ycKj+ dn ynu hnng tlic cure 
for tlsis bewrtched head?^^* 

When the sickness was in a man's chest, tlicy gave him a 
maize porridge mixed ^vith the bark of ^luin/rr-rp'riU (passiiini- 
flower),^ and kid bands on hini, sa>'ing, ‘ComCt you the 
ft\c iofudli. I the priest, I the lord of apelk. 1 wnd the green 
pain^ the tawny pain. Where b it (ddden? Entihantcd 
medicine, 1 say to you, I the brd of spelk, that I wish to 
heal this sick flesh. So you must go into the ^Ycfi caves 
(the lungs). Do not touch the yellow heart^ enchanted 
medicines I expe! from this place the green pain, ilie tawny 
pain. ComC| you the nine winds, expel the green pain^ the 
tawny paiit."** 

At the same time 3$ these invocations md magic 
gestumr the Mexican physicians understood ihe use of 
treatment founded upon a certain knowledge of ttie human 
body ^ a knowledge that was no doubt quite widely apruad 
in a country with such frequent human sacrifices - and of the 
properties of plants and minerals. ^ITicy reduced fractures 
and they spbntcd broken limbs.^ They were clever at 
bleeding patients with obsidian lancets. •• Tliey put softening 
plasters upon abscesses and flncly-ground obsidian upon 
wounds— ■* Ground like flour^ this stone spread on recent 
wounds and sores, beak them very quickly/*®' 

Thtir pharmacopoeia induded cemln minerok, tlic flesh 
of certain onlmab, and above all a very great number of 
plants, 'llie good Father Sahag^ goes so far as to waitimt 
the virtues of some atones — 'Them are abo/ he wTites, 
^certain atones called blood-stnoes, which have the 

powTsr of stopping bleeding from tlic nofic. I have tried the 
virtue qf this stone mvsdf, for I have a piece of it the sixe 
of a fist or a Uttlc less, and in that year of 1576. during the 
cpidenuc, i revived many peopk who were Insing their 
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blood and tbcir llve$ llirmigb tkdr Eiostnb- It was enaugh 
to take it in onnV hand and to hold it for some moments^ 
to slop tlie bteedingf and th« pacientA were uiited dF Ihii 
disease wrhkh killed and sail docs kill so many in New 
Spain. And there are many witnesses of these facts in this 
town of Santiago Tbielolco/## 

The same hbiomn repom that a certain stone called 
quiauht^omilhif (^gofd of raui^ % good for those who aic 
terrified by a thunder-clap . , , smd aiao for those who have 
m inward heat (fever), This eionc ia found in the nrighbour- 
hood of Jahpa, Itztqiec and TbtlanhquitqieCi and the 
natives of these parts say thsE when if begins to thunder and 
min in, the mountains, these stones faU from the douck, 
plunge into the earth, and so grow year by year; and the 
Indians lock for them . * . they dig the ground and bring 
out these stones^Ni 

Ic b certain tint fantascii; properties were attributed to 
$lones, to animaU (the opcssum^s tail that Ita.^ already been 
mentinned, for example) and to plants: but it h. equally 
certain that die Indiana had been able to amass a consicktahlr 
amount of pemttive experimental knowdet^e of the plants 
of thdr country^ in the course of timCK In this respect^ if 
tlieiriDcdieinc ts compared with that which raged In weslem 
Etirtipe at the same period. It may l>c asked whether th^t 
of the Aziccs were not the more scientific; apart from the 
magical trappings that the Mexican lidtl assumed, there 
wa 4 without any doubt more true acknee in thetr usage of 
cnedidnat plants than in the prescriptions of the European 
Dtafoirus of that time, 

'The conquisiadores were oertaifily much impressed by the 
efficacy of some of the nativt medicines* Iti 1570 Phiiip 11 
of Spain s^ol his doctor, Francisco Hemiodez, to Mexico; 
and he* in seven y^ns of strenuous labour, apcndiiig the 
vast sum (for that age) of sbety thousand ducats, brought 
together a considerable body of information upon the 
medicmal plants of the country, and collected a magnifieent 
bcrbal. Unfammatdy, he died before he could puhlish his 
work, and part of his manuscripts was dcstro}'ed in the 
burning of the Escuria! in r67r: neverthdesa* bigo extracts 
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were published in Mexico and Italy* anil they give iin idea 
of the extraordumry weatdi of the Mcxieaa mateiri;! medica 
in the sixteenth century; Heirtamiez comncrat«4 no Iws 
than some tAclvc hLuidred pbnts u^d m mcdidml trext- 

Sahagun deviates much of his ele^-enth book to herbs and 
healing plant's and modem lescarch has shoviH that in 
many cases the Aatec physicians had very Accurately* 
though empirically^ distingubhed the propertita of the 
plants which they used aa purges, fecpctic^ diuretics^ seda¬ 
tives, febrifuges* etc. 

Among others may he mentioned Peruvian balm, jalap* 
sarsaparilla, itstfJcfMjtli {pimitea peniaphylln u hldi was 
3uoc(safuUy used against fever* chichigtimtitl {garrya tantifQtia 
Htn-lttr,) cffcciivc against dysentery* a 

diuretiCj Jtixti2m£iiiuico€hitt, a oounter'^iirkant* valerian, winch 
they used as an and -spasmodic, and matliilitzti£ {commth'tiu 
pallida} an antihaemorrhaglc; hut the field b still largely 
unexplored, and there is a greal deal ttm remains to be done 
in the way of identifying the counties apedes meiitinned 
in the texts and verifying their curative pnopertica.’^ 

The Mexican w'ho mkinagcd tn escape deaih from war and 
from illnc^ (and from doctors) and who reached a suflid^ 
ently advano^ agt to be counted among the in^uatque^ the 
ddem who played so impiitiant a part in family and polidcai 
life* could look fomard to a p^'eabte and iKknourcd 
existence in his last yeaiw. 

If he had staved die state as a sf>ldjer or as an ofiicbh he 
would be a pejiaioncr> and as auch he would Teedve his 
lodging md hb maintenance,s»* liven if he were only s simple 
macetialfi he would take his place in the Inoil counciL [f he 
couM speak at ntt he could indulge himself in magndoqncnt 
iiarangues upon ail those occasions {and ihigr were many) 
when custom and etiquette required them. Respected by alL 
he would admonbli, ^vbe and warn. He could at kst 
himself* at banquets and family mcalA* to indulge fearlcAsly 
in ori/fV even to the point of incbrbtkm* witii the men and 
wumen of his own generation. 

Death approached- In preparing themselves for it* those 
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who haj comminrd aomc grave crime, some hidden &in 
stich to aduller}^ during their Uves^ thought of oonfessinn. 
The effect of confession not only the absolution of the 
sinner; it also removed him ftom the teach of the kw. But 
confession could kippen only once in s lifetime, and so most 
people never called for y confessor until as late as possible. 

Two deities presided over confession - Tejcailipoca^ 
becaufw be saw cv'cxythmg, being invbibb and omnipresent, 
and TLazoIteoth ^he goddess of lechety and unkwhi! 
who u-Bs also called Tlaelquanip *she who eats filih (riny and 
thus ^she who gives absolution". 'She was called llaelquanr, 
because the penitent confessed to her and set out all his sins 
before her. He told her and he spread out before her e}'es 
all his tuLclean doings^ however grave and ugly, without 
hiding anything, even out of shame. When a man confessed 
before her, everything w^as shown/ 

It was TLa2oheoil who inspired the most vidous desiies, 
"and, in the same wa}^ it was she who forgave them. She took 
sway the deRlement^ she cleaned, she washed . . . and thus 
ahe forgave/ 

'^I'he penitent told a tl^tpo^kqm\ skilled in the reading and 
the Interpretation of the sacred books^ of ius wish to confess, 
and the priest, oonsultmg his books, Rxed upon an auspicious 
date. If the penitent iverc a man of importance, the eon* 
fession would take place at Ills house; if not, he would 
attend the priest upon the given day. 'ITu: two of them sat 
on n^' mats, beside a Rre. The ttapouhifui threw Incense 
into the Rames, md while the aromatic smoke spread about 
the rtKHu^ he called upon the gods. ‘Mother of the gods, 
father of the gods, oh you old god (the Hre), behold a poor 
man who has come. He has come weeping, sad and anxious. 
Perhaps Ijc has sinned- Perhaps, setf^deludcd, he has lived 
onchastely. Ik comes with a heavy fuD of soirovv. 

Lord, our master, you who arc near and w ho are far* make 
hts trouble cease, pacify hk heart/ 

llien, addressing the penitent, he exhorted him io confer 
sincerely, to open all hts secret^ not to be restrained by 
shame. "l*he penitent swore that he would tell the whole 
tnith: he touched the earth with a Rnger which he then 
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{ml to hx$ lipSp threw tncen^ the hfie. He Vitm thus 
buucLil by An oath ro the earth and to the fire (or the «un)* 
that i$ to say, to the supreme dualiiy. llicti he told his life 
at length, and recounted ail hia atna. 

When he had gniahedp the priest 5ct him a penance that 
would ^.’aty in short or lengthy fa^ts, scariheation 

of the tnngnc - It migiu be pierced through and have ns 
many a^ right hundred thomB or strawy pupshed through the 
wound — sacrifices lo TlaEolteotl, and variotts austerrtiea. 
Once the penance was done the man could "no longer be 
pumsh-d upon this earth*, "Fhc priest was bound to the 
most ahsolnie secrecy* "for that wiikh he had heard waa not 
for him* hut had been said^ sccredy^ for the drity^'^* 

OEATU ANtJ THK UKREAFTEB 

Two differeiiLt sets of funemiy rites were in use among the 
Aztecs ; cremation and burial. 

All those who died of drowning were buried^ iis well as 
those who had been killed, by hghining and those who bad 
died of ieproay* gout or dropsy - in sfiort, all who had been 
marked out and withdrawn fri>tn thijt work) by the gi>ds of 
the water and of ihc The body of a drowned nun, in 

particular, was regarded with die utmost religbus awe, for 
it W2A bdlcved that when an [ndian was drowned in the 
lake he had been dragged to the bottom by the jto/iaati* a 
fabulous creature. Wlum the body came to the surfscc 
again, showing no woundp but with its eyes, nmh and teeth 
gone - tom nut hy the - nobody dared touch it. 

"ITiey went in teU the priests. 

*lt was said that the divine Tlaioqu^ had sent the drowned 
man's soul to the earthly paradise^ and because of t h i i* ’ the 
body was carried with great respect upon a litter to be 
buried in one of the oratories that aie called ayAuhinko 
(little temples of the water-gods, on the sliore of the lake): 
the litter was decorated with teedd, ant) they pbyed on the 
flute before the body**^* 

And then, as we have seen, the women who died in blH>ur 
and who were detfkd, were buried in the court of the temple 
of the ducipipilUn. All other bodies were cremated* In the 
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cotJi^ of tinic alt the civilised ttibes of Mexiou have used 
either ilie one form or the oUieri wt need mention no more 
lix^fi the futicrarj^ chanibent of die Klavas of Psilcnqur: and 
tho^ of the iia|iotccfi and ilie MUtiH3 of Monte Albdni 
and the f^ous pyre of Qnctzalcciiatl - fertile trtidition uf ttic 
I’oltccs was that of crtmtiiiGn.'** l^he nomadii:; peupits of 
the north buried their dtadj but adopted the 'foltec custom: 
at least the chief famiUes did sa> King Ixtlibcochitl of 
Totcocu yrm the first nJer of that dynasty u lmae body was 
burnt ^according to the riTc& and csercmoTiics of the Toltf:cs\^^ 
It is probable that the old s«rtiled nations of the plateau 
practised burial; md thb wouLct upUin why the dead who 
had been marked onl hy ^tlidnc and his fellows should have 
had this form of iiilennerit reserved for them. 

In A^tec times the iwo kinds of ccremoTiy existed side 
by side, and the family's choice wa* determined only by the 
manmer of the dciiJi. Important people were solemnly’ 
buried in vaulted uuA:rgftJuitd ehambers.**** 'ITic anony¬ 
mous conefuistador iclis how he himself took part in the 
iipcning of f) tomb in whii:l;i they found a dead man seated 
upon a chair, witli hia shieldp Kb sword and his jewels 
^ibout him; the tomb eontuintd gold to the value of three 
dmusand caitrllarimJ^^ Father Fnmccsco di Bolngnn also 
describes an *underpround chapeV in which tlic body was 
Seated upon an icpidlL splendidly dressed and surrounded 
by weaporis atid gernsJ"^ 

WTien the dead man liad liccn a very' high dignitary cu a 
ruler, some of his wives and servants were killed. *thosc 
who, of their own frce-wil^ wished to die with and 

they were buried or cremetted^ as the ca^e miglit be, sti that 
they should be able to follow him in the hereafter* 

When the LTeniatioo of a body was intended, it 
dressed in its best clothes and fastened in a stjurttling 
position, with tlic knees drawn up to the chin; then the 
whole was wrapped in i^evera] layers ot cloth kept in place 
by hands, so is to form a kind of funeranr bundle or miunmy ^ 
Dead kings are tdw*aya sliuwn like this in historical records, 

This mummy was then ciirefully decorated with paper 
and feather ornaments, and a mask of carved stnne or 
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tooEaic fixed in tijc pbce of the facc.^** Ruiera were 
adorned, like Uitzilopodidi^ with royal end sscred orna¬ 
ments, or with clotiies boring Ibe great god*$ syinbob.< 0 ‘ 
l*hcn, to the sound of the funeral chants^ tTtkratuieaii, the 
corpse, watched over by the elders, was burnt trpon ■ pyre, 
Mi’ben the cremation was over, the »th<w and the bones 
were collected and put into a Jar, together with a piece of 
jade, the symbol of Dfe; and this jar wan buried in the 
house. The ashes of the emperors were preserved in the 
temple of Ditzilopochdi, 

Some of the dead, as we have seen, had been dusen by 
the gods for a life beyond death; for the ‘companions of the 
eagle* and for the 'valiant women' there was to be joy of 
the sun's psUces, full of light and sound; and for those 
beloved of 'ilaloc an endle^ peaceful iuippUiess, catelesa 
and idle, in the warm gardens of the east. But most of the 
dead were held to go under the earth. Into the dark world of 
Mictlan. To help the dead man in the bitter trials that he 
would have to overcome, they gave him a companion, a dog 
which they killed and burnt together with him. There were 
also offerings burnt for him eighty dap after the funeral, 
and again at the cud of a year and agjiin after two, three and 
four years. It was thought that when the four years iiad 
passed, the dead man ^vouJd have arrived at the end of 
his journey atrumg the shadows; for then he would have 
reached the 'ninth hell', the last region of Mictlan, the place 
of his eternal rest.n* 
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WAR 


War. The af uat m m^^ih attd i£f kgai 

juUifi^km* a^m belli: thhmky im tiu ttegtiiuiikim 

m dedarafioa of w^: candutt of tear : n^iiotions far 
peace: xefy the Mexkmt xcere overc&mi by ihc Spanish 
imktdttrr^ 


War (jfaoj'c^/) was $o iinportant a prwccuptiDn with the 
Aztcca and it held so great a pkee Ui the structure of their 
society and the life of their state that it seems necessaiy to 
treat it separaiely^ 

We have already seen the gcjircral idea of the naturie of 
war and the rdigioits ao*l mythical connoutioos that it 
possessed. Sacred war was a cosmic duty; it was S3TnboIi3ed 
by the double glyph ail-ttaekirtotti (^water* - that ta* 'blood* - 
and "conftagratiuo’) whieli, like an ohsession, cotitiniiaily 
recurs in all the bas-reliefs of the tcrHatH of Sacred War.^ 
Men* by waging wars complied with what had been the 
will of the gods since the beginning of Ihe world* 

According to the legend, the Four Hundred Ck»od- 
Serpenta (Cefi/iori Mimixcoa^ the rtorihem stars), which 
had been created by the higher gods lo give food and drmk 
to the sun, abandoned thdr duty* 'They took a jaguar and 
did not give it to the 5un* They decked themsehes with 
feathers f ihej’ went to bed with their fcatber-omainerit^ 
on; they slept wtih women and iliey became dmitk \nth 
the wine of taWet/n" So the sun spoke to the men, who were 
bom after the Mimixcoa, and said to them, ‘ *"My sons, you 
must now destroy the Four Hundred Cbud-Serpefiis, for 
they do not give anytliing either to our father or to our 
mother/^ . .. and !t waa thus that war hegan.*= 

But as well as its mythico-^reitgioufi aspect, war had another 
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diJc; it w thi? imperialbtic dues' means of conquest, and 
as sucht it acquired a juedlicatory kgaJ basis. *iTie oSidol 
veisian of the three allied cities, Mexico, Tcatcoco and 
Tlaccipan, founded upon two pseudn-historicl] dairas; 
it asserted lhat the ibrec dynamrs had succeeded the 
Toltccs, ivhu had ruled over all central ^Iexico> by right; 
and tx ihc same time that, ibanks to the home of Texa>co^ 
the descendant of ihe Chichimec conqnerora, they had a 
kind of suzerainty over the whole country. 'The three 
rolera thought of themselves as lords and masters over all 
the othtus, basing themselves opan the right that they 
daitned to have aver the whole country, which had belonged 
to the Tultec$» whose heirs and successors they wtre^ and 
upon the fresh conquest of chc bud by the great ChichinicCp 
Xoloth thdr ancestor."^ From thEs point of view, any city 
that wa$ independent and intended to stay independent, 
was a rebel. 

!n practice, a catu^ beUi ivas needed to attack a city or a 
province. 'Yht most usual aro^ froni attacks on the travelling 
nr traders. If they were robhcci pillaged and even 
perhaps massacred p tlieii the rnilitiiry fortes of the empire 
at once prepared to avenge them. ITie dociimeiiis make if 
dear that a refusal to tmde or the break ingH>ff of com¬ 
mercial rebimns was cunaidered to he tantumoonl to h 
declaration of war. Ixthlxochitl justifies the undertakings 
of the centra! cities by atadog as the motive that the oihcrs 
^had not agreed lo trade nr communicate with our people^^ 

The Mexicans set out for the conquest of the isiJimus of 
Tehuantepec after the inhiibitants of several towT+a in that 
region had hUkd nearly all the members of a caravan of 
merchants,^ "ITic cause of the war between Mexico and 
the neighbouring city of Coyoac^i was the rupture of the 
traditional trading relations. ‘'Fhe Mocican wtunen ^ off, 
carrying fish, froga and ducks ,«. to sell them at Coyoaedn. 
Guards who had been placed on the roads thither took 
aiviiy ev^^hing that they had brought. I’hey went back to 
TenochTttbn weeping and moaning. . / After this insult 
the Mexican women no longer went to the rruirkct at 
CovMC^; and the chief of that city, seeing this, add teased 
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Ills di^itarics and said to ihcnii "Brothers, you see that the 
Mexican women do not came to the market any more: this 
it no doubt because of the insults that we have offered tbem. 
I^t os then get our weapons ready, otir shields and our 
swords ... for soon ive shall see the Mexicans coming, led 
by the banner of the eagle and die liger."* 

There were other accepted rumr bellL A ruler* hav ing 
called his council to get h to take the final decision, was 
required to show^ the reasons that appeared to him to 
justify m e.xpedttion. *lf it was because merchants had 
been killed, the coundl would answer thai it was a good 
reason and a just cause, rueaning thereby that trade and 
business arc a natural right, like hospitality and welcome 
for travelterSp and that it was lawful to make w*ar against 
ihr^ who did not observe this mte^ If it w'ss a messenger 
who hsd been killed, or if the ruler gave some other minor 
reason, the Council said to him, as many as three times, 
'“Why do you w^ani to moke warr"' meaning thereby that that 
not a just nor a Sufficient cause. But if the ruler called 
them together several times, the council yielded in the end*^ 

'ro judge by the Mexican dtronidcs^ ^me want broke out 
solely far political reasonsp that is^ because one city dis- 
irusted the undertakings of another and decided to attack 
by way of defence. The people of Atzeapetaoko declared 
war against Tenochtiilan the day after the election of 
i t^Ecoatl^ 'because of the hatred of the IMcxicans that filled their 
htarts"; and fearing no doubt that the newr sovereign would 
lead bis tribe in a career of conquest, they determined lo 
cnusJi the menace in its beginnings and to exterminate the 
Me:i:icam$-^ 

Fifty years later, the emperor Axaysuiatl decided to launeli 
an attack upon "HatcblcOk Mexico's twin city; for he was 
persuaded thalt its rulci- was trying to ally himself secretly 
with the ncighboiiriog cities in order to make war on 
Tenochtithn at the first opportunity, When theie was a 
high degree of tension and distrust between dries, the misat 
trivial incident could set off the couflici: in fact, it wti 
tile ftcolding and the in&uUs of the fiiarket-women of 
Ttatclolco that began the w or between these two.^ 
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Generally speaking, however, the war, the fighting itself, 
only started after bng and painful negotiatkuiA, Vilten 
A{]!x:apflt2alcQ, having decided to wipe out the Aztecs, began 
hostilities fay pushing their forward posts to the nutskim of 
the citVjseveral MeKican embassies w'ere still able to cross the 
lines, with the enemy's permission, to try to negotiate peace. 

'lliese conversations broke down before the tletemtinaiion 
of the men of Atacapotzako to be done with tbU dangerous 
tribe; but up to the end tlte coming and going of the envoys 
and their intervkwB with the enemy sovereign were sur¬ 
rounded with the traditional Ceremony, When at (cast it 
appeared that no possibility of peace remained, tfae utm- 
fmnecatl Tlacaeleltzinto was cliorged with a last embassy 
to the ruler of Atzcapntzalcu. He brought faiiw the gifts of a 
cluak, a featlier crown and some arrows, llie enetny king 
thanked him and begged him cany his acknowledgments 
to Itzcoatli then he gave him a shield, a sword and a splendid 
warrior's suit, ^desiring him to do his best to return to his 
place safe and sountl.'it All this passed according to the 
rules of a courteous and chlvalmus ceremonial, which 
rerpjired that enemies who were about to engage should 
treat one another with all the marks of eatcem. 

At the time when the alliance of the three cities was at 
the height of its power, i| scrupulously observed complex 
rules before entering into a war. The idea that underlay 
thdr approncli was that the city w'hich was intended to be 
incorporated into tbe empire really already belonged to it 
by a certain kind of right-this was the official theory 
mentioned earlier on-and if the city accepted this, if it 
agreed without a struggle, then it was not even required 
to pay tribute - a voluntary 'gift* wnuld be enough, and the 
Mexican state would not even send an official to collect it. 
iiveiything would be based upon a friendly agrcetncAt.*^ 

Each of the ifuee imperial cities had its own ambassadon, 
who played their successive parts in the proceedings which 
were intended to make the provmce in question submit 
without a war. 

First the ambassadors of I’enochtitian, the quauliquatih- 
noehtsm,^'> presented themselves before the authorities of 
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the place. They in pajticubr to the ddtn, dwdlifig 
upon the miseries tiiat arise from wiat* Would it not be fer 
more they asked, if ytnir sovcfeign were to accept 

’the friendship and ihe protecnoti of Ihe empire"? A!i that 
was toquimJ that the lord should give hb word 'never 
to he an enemy to the empire, and to let the traders and 
iheir people come and go^ buy and sell. 

The amhassadora also asked that the ruler shouZd admit 
au itmg/n of UitsUopodnU into hb temple upon a footing 
of equality with that of the greateait local and send a 

present to Mexico iit the shape of gold, gems, feathers and 
cloaks. Before they wiihdrewi they ga>’e the people with 
w^hcTm they had been speaking a certain number of shields 
and swords, "so diai it might nc\^cr be said that they had 
been defeated by treachery^ 'rhey then left the town and 
went to camp at some place on the road, leaving the people 
of tlit ptovinos twenty Jap (erne fiati\T month) to reach a 
decisiemJ^ 

If there wde no dedsinn at the end nf this time, or if 
the city W'mild not agree, the ambassadors of Tca:coco, the 
achcacauhi^n,^^ airiTcd- "ITicy gave the lord of the place 
and lib dignitaries a solemn warning - 'If, after a fresh 
interval of twenty days, they did not submit, the lord 
would be punbhed wi4i death, in conformity with the law 
thiit laid down tliai hb licad should be broken with a mace, 
unless he were killctl in bank or taken prisoner find ^cri- 
heed to the gods* In the same way the oiher ktughm of hb 
household and hb court wtiuld be punished according to tiic 
whdies of the tJitc-c hcaib of the empire. When this warning 
had been gben to the lord and all the nobles of hm pn^vince, 
if they Buhmitted within twenty days, they would be made 
to give a yearly present to the three sovereigns, hut out to 
H very great amount; and they W'cm all admitted to tlm 
grace and friendship of the three sovereigns. If the (local) 
lord refused^ then at once the aiid>assa{lors anointed hb 
right arm and Hb head with a certain liquid dim should aUuw 
him to wiihstond the furious attack i>f the army of the 
empire. They set a tuft of femhers, the trcpiUait (“sign uf 
nobility”), fixed by a band of red leather, ^pm hb head, and 
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ga>e him a present of numy shklds, swords and other 
weapons/ jVftcr tiu$ they went tn Join the first ambassadors 
to wait until the end of the scoond respite. 

If this new period of twentj- days elapsed and the Vebel- 
llous" city $tiJJ would tiot submrr, then a third embassy, 
ient this time by the king of Tkeopan, came to give a last 
wTiming. These envoys addressed ihe warriors of the city 
pacticukrly, *$ince it was they who w'oitld liave to bear 
the brunt of the war^ They gave them a third and last 
respite, and stated that if they were to persist in thdr 
rcfn&d, the imperia] armies w^ould devastate their pm- 
vince* that the prisoners would be carried off as s^ca 
and the city reduced to the condition of a dependency^ 
Before withdrawing they gave swords and shields to 
the offiem and men, and then they joined the two earlier 
embassies. 

When the lost period of tw'enty days had expired^ the city 
and the empire were ipsa /urro in a tiAXc of war. Yet even 
then they wailed^ if it were po^ible^ for the augurs to 
point out a favourable date fur the opening of the campaign - 
one of the tliirtectt signs beginning with cr ‘^one - 

dngV for exampfo, the series consecrated to the god of the 
fire and the 

*rhc Mexicans, then, knnwingly deprived themselves of 
the ad\'untage of surprise. Xot only did they leave their 
opponents ail the lime rLecessory to prepare thetr defence, 
hut they even supplied them with arms, even if it were no 
more than a symbolic quantity of them. This whuk be¬ 
haviour, these embassies, speeches and gifts very clearly 
demonstnitc the chivalmus ideal of the warrior in American 
antiquity. 

Ec should abci be recoguised that underlying this there 
wa$ the idea that war wiks tru^ a divine judgment, that in 
the long ran it was the gods who decided the outcome, and 
that this decision shoiild have its full value without being 
perverted in the very begin nirig^ which wiould be the ease 
if the struggle were too unequal or if the enemy were taken 
by surprise ^ that he cotdd not fight. 

At the same time, widi that mbeture of ideahsm and rude 
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Common sense %’hlch is so often fiiuncl among the Indmtiat 
they had na heajtacioti in using all the mses of wiir. Before 
ever hostilities be^n iliey sent secret agems into the enemy 
territory; these men, who were called t^uimkkim ^litemlty 
'micc*}i wore the clothes and ili* head-dress of the country 
and spoke its Langnage. Dbgubed mders were also sent on 
these missions^ and they returned to the provinces tliat 
they had fonnerly travelled through as ititiemnT mefchfliitaJ" 

TTtese were dangerous missions^ far the people of the 
cities were on titeir guard. In a country made up of little 
separate divisions fn which cverj'hody known by his 
neighboui^ and in which costume^ language and cuAtema 
differed from one pbcc to anorher, it was difftmtli to pass 
unnoticed; and the detected spy was put to death at once^ 
together with his accomplices-^^' But if^ on the other hand, 
the spy came safely home and give an e^eact account *nf the 
peculiarities and the w^caknc&se^ uf the place and of the 
negligence or the vigilance of the people^ he ^vas given 
lands a3 3 reward. 

Ruses of war were also mucli ii$cd in battle. Bodies of 
troops would pretend 10 flee in order ta draw the enemy 
into an ambusli; by night, warriors wtnild dig trcnidics thal 
they covered w^irii foliage or stniw^ and in which they would 
hide, only coming out when the hoodwiriked enemy w'as 
unprepared to- meet their attack^o-the emperor /Vxayacatl 
won the battle of Cuapanoayau by jinst such a stratagem» 
and conquered the valley of Toluca. 

would now. be called the engineers w'cre responsible 
fnr other binds of openiiioii; in 1511 the Aztecs took the 
fortified town of Icpatqtce on the lop of a precipitous 
mountain by dhnfaing the cliffs wifh ladders that were 
made an the spot.^ VilLages on lake islands were attacked 
by raft-bomc mmmandoesf in the Codecs NuilaU there ts a 
picture of such an attack by three warricfts standing in boats 
that almost sink under their weight, while beneath them 
swim iishes, crocociila and serpentSH^ 

The basic annatuerit of the Mexican warrior irmde 
up of the round sliidd, the made of wood ar rwds, 

and covered with ft^thers and inusaic or metal amamentiSp 
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«nd liie wooden sword* the macquuuUl^ whose cutting-edges 
of obsidian could inflict terrible woimda. As missite wcaptins 
they had the bow* amd above all ihe spear-thrtwer. 

atktit with which they ptopelkd dam (mfl) or javeUm 
{dacochfti). 

Sonic nations, sneb as the Matkltzifica of the ^Ecy of 
Toluca, itscd the sling; and the half-sa^'age Chi&antccs 
of the Tnauntains of Oaxaca had longi Btone-tipped ianecs. 
Thtr Aztec warriors wore a kind of tunic sfeiffed with cotton, 
the by way of armour, and helmcK more 

decorative than functional, made of wood* frathei^ or 
paper, loaded with ornaments and plumes. Each chief 
could be dfednguLahed in the turmoil of battle by a flag or 
an emblem: these predcnia and fragile constructions of 
reeds and feathers, gems and gold, were fixed to their 
shoulders; and each had its own particular name. Otjly those 
whose rank and exploits entitled them to it might use one 
of these ensigna^i^ 

’WTien a set battle was. on the point of beginning* the 
w;irrior« uttered deafening cries, ihcfrased by ihc dismal 
howling of concha and the piercing noise of l>one w^hiatles^'^ 
These instruments not only raised the courage of the (mops* 
but also served as signals: some chiefs hung a little drum 
about their necks and struck it to give their orders^^ The 
archers and the javelin-throwers first discharged their 
weapons and tlieo the warriors rushed forward with sword 
and fihieldp using much the same tactics as thic Romans did* 
with their pilwn and sword. But when the hdnd-ta-hand 
fighting began the battle took on an iss^pect completely 
unlike anything known in our ancient world: for hero it wm 
not to much 4 matter of kiiUiig the enemy as of capturing 
him for sacrifice, SpecUtists with ropes followed the 
fighting-men in order to bind those who had been over¬ 
thrown before they eoutd recover consciouencss.^ ^ilie 
battle spread out into a great number of separate duels in 
which each tried less to kill his opponent than to g^in 
possession of his person. 

While the end and aim of enc!) war tvas to capture an 
enemy* or several entmiefi^ the genend in tent ion of operations 
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WM clearly lo bring about the enemy's defeat There wm, 
however^ a conventional noticin of wimt comstituted defeat r 
a city was bcaien, and acknowledged rtself to he tKyitcn. 
when the attacking force succeeded in reaching the temple 
and burning the sanctuoiy of the tribal gtxL Thus the symbol 
for conquest tn the native manuscripts is generally □ bbaing 
temple with an arrow sticking into itM 
The taking of the temple was the defeat of the local gfid 
and the victory of Uitzibpcarhili: from that moment oo^ 
the guda had spoken, and cJl ftirdwt resistance i^-as useless, 
ITvc defeat had the nature of a aymboh and it retkctird a 
decision takcti upon a more than human level - t^cn» 
indeed, by the goda, Mexican wmr, therefore^ had no 
resemblance to Ihc total wars whkh our dviliaation has 
brought to satch a fatal pitch of efficiency- Tiie A^tres"’ 
intention not to force the enemy to yield hy mining 
the conn try* or massacring the population, but to make 
manifest the will of Uitzilopochtli- As soon as liis will Imd 
become obvinus to ev'crybody the war had no further 
object. ‘ITiose who had presumed to resbt the empire 
ill at to resi st the empire's god ^ had no p<jssibi!lcy other 

than acknowledging their nibtakc and trying to obtain the 
least unfavouiab^ conditions that they entdd, 

For wiifp which E^cgan vrixh talksp ended in nrgotiations- 
C)n the very field of battle^ In the streets of the invaded 
city, while Hanies destroyed the sanctuary', an enemy 
delegation approached the Mesicuns. The fighting stopped, 
and tn this temporary armistice, this precarious mice, m 
astonishing baigaining Iwgan- In effect* the defeated said^ 
"Wc were wrong. We acknow^tedgc our error. Spare us. We 
beg to be admitted to the proteaion of your gods and the 
emperor. Here ts what we offer and the envoys would 
give the list of the victtuds, mcrohandisc, jew'ds and services 
that they proposed as tribute. 

GencTally the victors replied that these W'crc not enuugh^ 
^No, Vou must expect no mercy. * * As well as this you must 
send ti$ men tvtry ten days to serv^c by turns in 
Our palaces. * / Tlicy bargained. ’Fhe defeated would yield 
a littic groimd, literally and figuratively, will give up 
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our territon* Car sis I'edico,* a^d ihtf beiiefi Chdk«a. 
At the cud^ the Ajtcca aaid^ 'Comider what you are pledging 
youiselvea tu very thorongh[y. Do not come to us one day 
and say that you never made any such pionuses^^^^ In 
short, it was s question of contract agreed to by both 
victors and eanqukiicd, and which bound the one equally 
With tlie other^ 

^rUc idea that underlay this negotiation was that the 
wmnerp as ihe favourite of the g?n<b and their instrumenit 
had ah possible righ^: If he wished, be ooukl annihilate 
the conquered dty, Ciury off all ihc inhabitants or massacre 
them, and pull down its sanctuary. But he renounced bis 
tola! power for a consideration: this consideFarlDn, or 
Compensation p was the tKbuic, the ratisom, as it were, 
with which die vanquished bought die right la livc» The 
Mexicans insbted that the dty should acknowledge the 
supremacy of Uttzilopochdi and ilms that of Tenocfadtlanp 
that it should have no independent fordgn policy, and that 
it shduhi p^y taxes. In exchange, it kept its institudpm^ 
its rites, its customs and its language, 'the dty remaiiied 
the essential nucleus, the centre of ait political and cultural 
life. It w^as obliged to becodte a member of the confederation, 
but it was not in itself abolished. The empire wa.*! [loihing 
more than a league of autonomous diies^ There were only 
a very few towns in which the eenttal government had for 
special rc^tsons appointed a governor: this was llut case at 
^llateloko, for examplCi which beciune an integral part of 
the capital. 

Nothing would have seenied more incomprehensible to 
the anctenc Mexicans, nor more airoctoust than the charac- 
teristic features of our modem war: huge destructiem, the 
svstcmacic cxtcrmiTUitiod of whole nations^ the aunihilalioD 
of states or their overthmw. 

The only native nilets who ever attempted to do away 
with any states, as, for eaample^ tn destroy the dynasty of 
Tcxcoc j and lo wipe the kiitgdum off the map* w'ere Tcaoro- 
moc, the old tyrant of Atzcjpotzalcu, and his wn iMaxtlaton; 
they were therefore remembered, in the sixteenth century* 
with univeisol execration, 'llicy arc the outfits of Mexican 
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Kistoricul wriimg. When ihc rulcrE of TenDchiiiJ^ and 
TexoKo had succeeded in defeating the tymni in 14^8^ ihejr 
cemidy took care that the tyranny ahcniid not arise again; 
hnt they ahio took care to inYiTe Tbcopait, a city beJonging 
10 the vanquished tribe, to share the supremacy with them, 
'rhis was the foundation of the triple alliance^so 
A^Ticthcr it was sacred or polilicah war tn Mexico was 
always sumounded by a network of conventions. If it were 
sacml, it could be reduced to a kind of duel arranged for 
the ser\“kc of the go<!^; if it wxre polixicalT to a crisis or 
a passing uimuh^ in which the gods wnuld be able to make 
their decisions knowii^ Hie campaign might be loogi, because 
of the very great distances and the absence of any kind of 
tniiispcirt; but the battles themselves were short, 

Ml these considerations explain^ to some degree^ why the 
last war ihm ever TenochtLilan vcm to w^age ended so 
liisasttditsly Fc^r tiie empire and the civiEsation of Ihe 
The Spaniards and the Mexicans were not really 
fighting the some kind of wm".. On the material plane, they 
fought vvitli different weapons: on the social and mond, 
they had totally different concepts of w^r. b'aced with an 
unforeseen attack from jnotliet worlds the Mexicans were 
no more capable of an adequate response than would be the 
men of today laced with an intTision from Mar^ 

With their gunsi their hdmets and ihcir armmir, their 
steel swnrdsp their liorses mid their filing ships* the 
Europeans had a decisive superiority over the w^arrbrs of 
renDchtklan and their wooden and atone weapons, their 
canoes and rhclr troops of infantry and nothing more- 
VVou!d a Macedonian phalanx or one of Caesar's l^ions 
have been able to withstand artiiler)'? Ihe accounts of the 
siege of Mexico show how effective the fast-sailing Spanish 
brigantincB were, as they sw'cpt the lake with ihcir fire, 
tacilatmg the surrounded dty, cutting its lines of coiruuum- 
cation and dbcouragitig all idea of rtinforcement. They 
also $how how the guns* by battering down walb and 
houses, helped die attacks of the conquistadures in the veiy 
heart of the embattled city. 

And above aih as one studies these aci:<jurits,^i one cannot 
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but see that ail the itadiuonal rulta of w&t, which ihc 
Mexicans mstinctivdy obeyed^ were vuihited equally 
instinctively by the mvadcra. Far fwm ncgotiiiting bcfiuc 
the hattic. they got into Mexico with pcisecidili; ^'ords and 
then suddenly fell upon the indian nobles tnassed upon tlte 
dancing place in the courtyard of Uibtjlcjpochtli's tcrnplcp 
and massatted thcjn* Instead of trying fo make prisoncr^i 
they killed os piiuiy warriors as tliej' vould^ while the Aztecs 
wasted tlieir dnie capturing Spaniards or their native 
auxiiiaries to sacrifice thcnL At Last, when aJl over, the 
Mexican rulers could have expected a bitter bargaining 
that would fix the amount of the tribute lu he paid lo the 
conquemrs; they wcjt phydcdly incapable of imagining 
what was to oomCj the overthrow* of their entire civilisation ^ 
tlic destruction of their gods and their beliefs^ the abolition 
of their political institutions, the tonufe of the kings for 
their treasure, and ihe red-hot iron of slavery. 

t'or tile Spaniards^ lor their part, were rnaking ^total* war; 
there only one possible state lor them, tlie monarchy of 
Cliorlcs V, only one possible religion. *T\ic clash of arnifl 
was noihtng lo the cbasli of ideolngtts. 'Flie Mexicans were 
beaten because their thought^ ksled upon a traditioii nf 
pluralism in boih the political and the rehgioiis aspects 
of life, was not adapted to contend with the dogmatism of 
the monohtluc state and religion. 

It is also possible to assert thaf the institution <d the 
of flow'Cfs" it&elf may been an important factor 
on the downfall of TcdiQchttUan« for it lutd prcscr%'eJ 
'FlaxcaLi, an iniiuicit] state« ^litiust ^t the gate^ of the capita^ 
"so that there mighi be captives to sacrifice to the gods’.^i 
If the Mexicans had really wblicd to destroy "Flaxcab and 
do away with ihe danger^ h h verj' probable that they 
ciiuhl have done so^ by tfinccntrating the whole strength 
of their empire upon it- "ITicy did not do an. no doubt 
because in the last reaorf they felt bound by the neces^y 
for perpetuating the xechiydAyoti^ the flowery war. 

V\*'~ithout knowing it, they had thua provided tie as yet un~ 
knowD invader with the aUy who wm to supply liim with hia 
infantry and the retreat it\ which he could take refuge after 
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hb setback. As for ihe republic of I’toKab, it cerumfy 
thought that it was imng the^ powerful stmrigers for its 
own ends - tlut it would pro6t hy them lo ftnish an ordinaiy 
war between Mexican ci 6 t& to its own advsntiige, Ttsxcak 
fi0 more kiw the nal nature of the pm! than Tenochtitkn; 
or if thej' did, only when it loo Ute.>* 

In BO fkr aa war b not merely CbuBcwitzV continuBtion 
of poliiidi, but a glass w^bJcli reflecEs it dviEsation in its 
cridcai moments^ when its most fandaraental tendeodes 
are visiblep the wsr-trine behaviour of the Mexicans b 
extremely revealing* Here are clearly to be seen the promise 
and the shortcomings of the dviliaadan — a civilbatLon 
which, isolated fttun the real of the weirld, coultl not with* 
stand an attack fnun the outaidcp, 

Ely reason of its material inadequacy cir the rigidity of 
its mind, the dvilbalion was ddeated; and it penshed 
before it had shown its full potcnttalities. k went down above 
alt because its rdigiona and legal conception of war paralysed 
it before the attack of sn invader who acted in accordance 
with a totally different set of ideas- However paradoxical 
It may seem at first, i:uic is led to believe that the Aztecs, 
although they were warlike^ were not warlike enough 
when they W'ere confronted with six teentli-century European 
Chrbtians; or rather^ that the}' were^ but in another fashioUp 
and that their heroism was m iiYackquate and m unavatiing 
as wtnild have been that of the soldiers of the Marne faced 
with today^s atomic boinb.ty 
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iiarhariim and cttiiii&lwt. The Chkhime€f and the T^dttest 
ho7^ thi hinbarfaiu heeamc milised^Seif-eoftirot^ gfKtd 
irtedinff, order* TTit eiviiued man and hi* attitudi: 

the *pretrpit of ihf (he Julai of (ht —The 

ar(s ai a /<jr iifg. Sral/ftirre, frtUw^ painting and 

fttan3i*cTiptr* the minoi artt^The art* 0 / iai^tia^e, 
and dima'ng. The Nahaa/I ia/^uage: the tynem sjf tmtingt 
fkeioriral and poeitcai *iyU*: tei^^iaut and prof one poem*^ 
the f6li! ofm^ie mi dan^ing^ 


AKD C^Vll^tSATTON 

Ali highly developed culiute^ have a tctidenty to set 
themselves apon fmni those \vhich aurrouDd them. Ttu: 
Greeks^ the Kaxtians and the Cluac$e contrasted 

their avilisitlion with the Inithdriem uf the other natiomt they 
knew: lomeiimeA thus was n jusitEable contrasty m in thir 
of the Rtitmn^ a^tid the Gercmnic trlbi:$» or the Chinese 
and the tltzns; and sortuHtmea h^hly quesuonable, as, for 
example, in the case of the Greeks and the Perrians, Further¬ 
more, the niembCTs of a civilised cornTnimity have an incliii* 
ation when, ^t a given moment, they look back into the past, 
to prize some nnce^^ior^ - those of the "golden ^c*-and 
10 look upon odiers with a certain degree of pity, as having 
been vulgar imd countrified. These two ch^utcristks of 
the dvilbed man an? biith to be found in the Mexican of 
the cla^ical period, or, aa one may put it, bclsveen *430 
and 15m 

*I*he centra] Mexicans were very much awan: of ttie value 
of their culture and of its supciiority to that of other Indian 
peoples. They did not think that they alone possessed it« 
but rightly considered chat some other partiGukriy 

those of the Gulf coast, were their equals. On the other 
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bmdf they held that certaitt tribes were thad^w^d 
burksruiia. 'fhey knew perfectly wdt that their OHn nattaii, 
which had only recently eettk-^ in the eetitral vaJlq% tiad 
also lived a batbamn kind of life tmdl not long ago: but 
they thought of Ihentficlves as the hdra of the civLUsed men 
wliu had colonised the plateau and buiit their great towns 
there king before them. 

lltey had no hesitation in thinking of themsdYcs as 
former barbarians who derived thejr warlike qualities from 
their nomadic ancestors and the h^h ctvilisadon that they 
wcjre so proud of from their settled axLcestors, To lake 
anotbcf pimflel from our Mcditernaiieart antiquity, It may 
be said that their attittide was tmt urdike that of the Romans 
in the time of the SdpJcfS* when they were still dose to 
their unpaiished beginnings and yet were dicady imbued 
wkh a highlyHjeseloped culture that bad been evolved by 
others before ihein. 

To diese two extremes, the barbarian and the dvill&ed 
man, answer wo conceptions made up of combined history 
and myth - the Chkhime^a and the T&lUc&^ llie Chichhnecs 
W’ere the nomadic hunters and warriaTs of the plains and 
mountains of the north: in the mythical past they lived on 
the fleah of wild anbnals alone, Vhich they ate raw* for 
they did nor yet understand the use of fire. . ^ (They dressed 
in the skins of beasts and) did not know how to make 
houses, but lived in caves wiiich they found already made, 
or they made a few little houBcs with the branches of trees 
and cuvered them with grass/^ 

At the beginning of iht sixteenth century the Artecs arid 
the other tribes that belonged to the empir^t anch as the 
Otomi of Xilotcpec, came into contact with the northern 
barburuins m the regions of Tuiiilpan^ I'ccoznuhtta, 
Huichapan and Nopallan, and traded with them - Iceqiing 
dicm, however, at luiu's length.* HTiose who were called 
taochuhimera, that is to say* oomplctc baLrbariflns,^ or 
xac^£hickimeca, which is lo say. wild men of the wooda,+ 
were they who lived deep In the countryi far away ftum 
the villages, in hutSi caves and the woods; and they bad 
no fixed abode bijt wandered ^ nomads from one part to 
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another: when night sutpriAed them on the they slept 
in gmttOf>3, if they found my. They had a lord, or diief . ,, 
and this chief had only one wife, in the same way tliat all 
the other ckkkim^a had only one wife eads. None might 
hive two wives, and each lived on Im own with his matc> 
seeking to find hb livelihood, * 

The same account, which was dictated to Father Sahagun 
by his Aztec infoitnaniSi goes cn to describe tliesc bar- 
bariaris dressed tn skins, canying bow's and arrows, clever 
at using plants and ttmu-'md it was they who first dis¬ 
covered and used she root which b odlcd pinvtl; they who 
eat it take tt tn the place of wine. In the same w-ay they 
use the evil fungus cilLcd mmicail which, Ufee wine, causes 
drunkenness . * . ^ITictr food w as hcrb$ and the fruit of the 
prickly pear, the ioqi which b calied eimaiL and others 
which found by digging in th^ ground . . , (an 

ac^ci^ w^hoac fruit h edibk) and the fmk and the sluw'Cta of 
a palm called faro//, lliey knew hoxv tci get honey from 
palm-trees, agaves (wild) bees . , . They ate rabbits, 
hares, deer, inokf!^ and a great many birds, tind, as they 
Bte victuab that went neither prepared nor mixed w ith others 
they lived healthy and strong and far a long rime. On me 
Oceanians one might die; but he would be so old and hb 
hair so white th.'it it would be of old age that he died/" 

The value of this picture of barbamn life is not only 
that it gives exact in formation on the habitat, the clothing 
and the food of the ravages, but also that it reflects the 
state of mmd of Sts authors, that ia to fiaj% the settled, 
tow'n-dwelliiig Indians, In their eyes, the barbarian was the 
*niaii of nature^: he was wronger and healLluer than the 
man of the town; he possessed that mmiuum mira vhtux 
ptdsmque which, in the Natura Return^ the poet 
attributes to the earliest mmJ 

The Aztecs were quhe aware that four or five centuries 
before they had lived in the same manner. At that remote 
period they called iliem^eU'cs ^he barbarians of AziJiSn*. 
chifhimca ivrirca, and they had been leading that kind of 
primitive life for a very tong time, 'tw'^icc four hundred 
years and ten titnea twenty years and fourteen ycai^", when 
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thw migration began.* It was not by mere chance that their 
former dwcUing-pbce, after AatMn, was called Chico- 
moi^toc. 'the sevco caves’. It may be asked what they lived 
upon. 'Witli thm arrows they kUJed deer, rabbits, wild 
beasts, snakes, birds. They went dri^scd in skins, and they 
ate what they could find.'^ ’I'licy were therefore true 
collecting and hunting nomads, Uving as the IndiBoa of 
northem Mexico continued to live until long after the 
Spanish conquest, ta 

'Ibe proc^ of acculturation by which the barbarians 
who had penetrated the centra] valley soon came to adopt 
the customs, the language, the laws and the tnannera of 
the settled civilised people » known to us through the 
chronicles of the hotise of Texcooo. *rhls dynasty, as it 
happened, priaed itself upon its direct descent from 
Xolotl,*! the Chichi mec cliieftaln who ted the barbarous 
hordes trhen they came to establish themselves after the 
fall of the loltec empire. 

XoloU and his two successors still lived in eaves and in 
the w'oods. The fourth ruler, Quinaiain, took to urban life 
at Tcacoco aud compelled his tribe to cultivate the ground: 
some of his people rebelled, and fled into the mountains. 
'Ilie fifth, Techutlalatzin, was taught the 1 oltec language 
by a woman from Colhuaciln and he welcomed civilised men 
at Tcacoco, his capita!, and incorporated them into his 
tribe. At last came Ixtlilxochitl, who adopted all the 
'Toltec' ways-that is to say, the ways of the civilised 
Nahuiitl-ap<^iiig pcopfc whose Culture had reached its 
peak before the coming of the nomads - and then his son 
N'czauakoyotl, who appears as the most typical and the 
most refined representative of classical Mexican culture.*' 
This whole transfonnatiDn had itikcn no mote than two 
hundred years. 

For when ihq‘ reached die central plateau the barbarians 
had come into contact not unly with the remains of the high 
Toltcc civilisation, but also with people who had stayed 
there and still practised these civilised waya.1' No tloubl 
Tub had been abandoned and the Toltec state had fallen; 
but the language, the religion and the manners of the 1 olteca 
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pcfsbtcd at CoIhuMin, ChoTub, XcichimUcdi Chdco md 
many other places. Still other little towns, such as Xiltocan, 
w^erie populated by Otoml, settled peasants with mstic 
wap, who had nevertheless lived for a long time under 
Toltec induence. 

ITie city-states of the ncwconiers were built up around 
those of the Toltecs or of the nations much subject lo 
Toltcc influence; and the same applied td the city-states 
of the tribes who continued to come in from the northern 
stcppesi of whom the m«tt recent were ilie Aatecs. Alt these 
tribe? adopted the political and social Sftmcturcs of their 
predecessors, their goeU and their arts; they took the city- 
state, with its council and it$ d™a;&tyi dignities and knight!)^ 
ordets, w^oreliip of agrarian cleitiea^ cakndar and mtems of 
w riting, ptilygiuny and ball-games. AH that viiiich Tlieoduric^ 
Boethius mid Cftfisiodoms were unable to do in Italy aJ^r 
the fall of the Wcatcm Empire i the Mexicans achieved after 
the fall of'] uId; and it must be admitted that in the Imtory 
of human civilisxtioRS this Ls a most unusual success. 

'Hie Artec? and their neighbours therefore knew that 
they were at the junction of two lines of descent, the one 
coming from the barbarian?.* who in no way shamed thern 
and whose ^varlike s-^irtucs they cultivated, and the other 
from the Toltecs, the dviliscd people whose ftymbot ivas 
Quctzalcoatl, the invemor of the arte and of science, the 
protector of knowledge. 

As the hciit of the Toltecs they clasKd themselves with 
those nations who hod nni been barbarians, the ^people of 
the rubber and the salt water (Oimem-Uirtotm} who live 
towards those parts where the sun Is bom and who are 
never called Oiichimec&V*^ These were particularly the 
tribes who lived in the province of Xicalanco (in the south 
of the present state of Campeche) and who* lying between 
tbe Meoricitn and the Mayan worlds, were m friendly 
relations with the Artec empire vriihtjijt being stibjcci to It. 

Wc have, therefore* in audent Mexico a very clear case 
of cultural solidarity overlying political dtviaicin, a inurkeilly 
conacions unity* which took the traditional form of the Toltec 
myth - a myth w hlch^ it may be added* was rich in historical 
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cloncnta mixed with itSk symbolic iigunca, ’I'bc [ndun of 
I'ctiochtitlan or Tcxcoco* of Ucxotb or Cuaiibdtliin did 
fiol regard himself solely as a member of a given tribal or a 
citizen of a given dtyp but as a dvilked man who shared a 
higher culture. By this he contrasted hlmsetf not only with 
the Chichimecs who had remained in the nomadic, sav-age 
state, but ako with the mshc Otomi,*^ the Popo/oeo, "wbej 
speak a barbarous tangujige'p** and the *a barbaioitB 

peoplcp very umkiiful, stupid and nide\ir ImpUcit in this 
notion of superior culture was ihe poss^onof certain kinds 
of knowlcdgie, the practice of cemin arts,a prescribed rammer 
of life and a behaviour tlini matched certain given rules. 

SH^-coKtaoL: ooqo ^cfeding; social okdek 
A dvilised man is priniorily one who can master himself, 
who does not display !its fcelmga, except when this is the 
accqjted thing to do, and then only in the accepted manner^ 
who preserves a proper bearing in all drcumaianccs, and a 
reserved and comet demeanour. What we now call good 
breeding had a verj' greatiinpottancc in the eyes of theandent 
Mexicans;^ both as a mark of each man's quality and as a 
necessaiy factor in the social order. 

In the upper classes continual anemion to dignity was 
dosely linked witli taking care to appear grave, untroubled 
and even humble; it was moat important to keep in one's 
proper place. Tlie young warriora were blamed because 
they 'spoke vainly, boasted, talked too bud and boorishly' - 
tf/imVrJnfoa, toioquauIittiittiHf ttaitaqumshfiatm^ quirnguauhlh- 
oa the Codrx Fiarenlim says $& prettily,** 

vainglorious, pjxsumptioua or noisy man has ever 
been chosen as a dignitary; no impolite, ill-bred maa, 
vulgar in his speaking, impudent tn his speech and inclined 
to say whatever comes into liia head, has ever sat upon the 
or upon the kp^tlU. -rVnd if it ohould happen that a 
dignitary tmhea unauitalik jokes or speaks with levity, 
then he is called a utufurai^rhiH, which means a buffoon^ 
No important office of state has ever been entruited to a 
vaitt mBBp overirte in his speaking, nor to a man that plays 
the fool/*^ 
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The upper-cbss tdeo] was an entirely Roman gratitat 
tn private tife^ words and bearing, together with a particuiariy 
high degree of politeness. It was allowed rhaf some men, 
such as veterans, for cjcample, did not have to live up to 
this, and their extravagances of language and conduct 
were tolerated; but they were kept out of high office. 
*T1 io 3< who we« called ipiaqtuKhktin, men who were slightly 
mad but Very brave in war, or Qtomi atlaotzonxittiiti (slightly 
mad Otomi with a shaved head), were great killers, but they 
were unadapted for the casks of govemmenL'a® A true 
genitemin should show himself to be ‘humble and not 
overweening, very wise and pnident, peaceable and calm/ii 
And that, said a father to his son, 'must be the truth in your 
heart, before our god (Tczcailipoca), Let not your hutnUity 
be feigned, or otherwise you will be called titoloxochUm 
{h)T>ocrite) or titlinuxii}Uip{U (feigner); for our lord god 
sees what is in the heart and he knows all secret things/ia 

This humility', which might perhaps be more truthfully 
described as pride restrained by self-ootitrol, showed ilsclf 
by moderahun in pleasure-'Do not throw yourself upon 
women like a dog upon its food’^^ - by a measured way of 
speaking -'One must speak calmly, not too fast, nor 
heatedly, nor loud , . , keep to a moderate pitch, neither 
high nor low; and let your words be mild and serene’ —by 
discretion- ‘if you hear and see something, particularly 
something wrong, pretend not to have done » and be 
quiet* - by willing readiness in obeying - *Do not wait to 
be called twice: answer at once the first time*-by good 
taste and reatmint in dress - 'Do not he too curious in your 
clothes, nor freakish , . on the other hand, do not wear 

poor, tom garments’ - and finally, by a man's whole bearing. 

In the street, 'Walk quietly, neither too fast nor too 
stow * . . those who di> not observ^e this rule arc eallcd 
ixtatomat ettetutiz, people who go looking in ev'ery direction 
like idiots, without nobility or ^avity; do not walk with 
your head down or leaning on one side or looking to right 
and to left, or else it will be said that you are an ill-bred, 
undisciplined fooL* 

At meals, 'Do not eat too quickly or in a careJesa mantier; 
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do HOI lake {'leat mouthful of make-cakej nor stuff your 
mouthy nor swallow like a dog, tior tear the cakes to piKcs, 
nor hurl youraelf upon what is in the plate. Eat calmly, or 
you will be mockccL Before the meal, wash your hands and 
mouth; and do the same after you have eaten.'i* 

TTtcsc ‘precepts of the dders', ueutthttoHi, made up a 
distina section of literature, with its own matiQ i r and 
style. ’Iliey show what the A 2 tecs thought of as conduct 
suitable in a Well-bred man of their day. The ututtiaioUt 
preserved in its Nahuail form by Father OJm(»» recites at 
Icng^ and in gnat detail all the ways in which a young 
Mexican of the better sort was expected to conduct himself: 
how be was to behave to his superiors, his ct^uals and his 
inferiors, how he was to revere Ins ciders, allow compassion 
for the unfortunate, refrain from light words and in all 
circumstances be most scruputoualy polite. 

Thc«, for c-xample, arc the directions tlut must be fol¬ 
lowed if one were invited to have a meal at a great man's 
bouse. 'Take care how you go in (to the lord's house), for 
without your noticing it you will be watdietl. Come respoct- 
fully, bow and make your greeting. Do not make faces 
when you cat; do not cat noisily and without care, like a 
glutton; do not stvallow too iiuickty, but little by little . ,. 
If you dnttk water, do not make a noise, sucking it in; you 
ate not a little dug. Do not use all your fingers when you eat. 
but only the three fingers of your ri^t hand . ., Do not 
cough and do not spit; and take care not tn dirty the clothes 
of any of the other gucs^’rs 

Hus courtesy, which was formerly so firmly inculcated 
that even now the Indians are ext|uisitcJj polite, was not 
only shown in gtaiurcs, attitudes and the meaning of die 
words, but even in the form of the language. Nahuatl, a 
subtle bngujge, rich in resources, had nspectful pattides 
and even respectfiil conjugntionB. The suffix -ism was 
added to the names of persons one w'ished to honour, to 
their titles and to any word at all to which one wished to 
give a shade of respect or tenderness: MottcukigomatsiH, the 
revered Motwulmima; lotatsiin, our honoured father; 
acpopoyaisittf a blind person worthy of compassion.^t 
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When an Konoufed or beloved person was addressed, the 
verbs were conjugated with specifll suflties. 7^la means 
'thou seest', bui titiu^'Qlotia may be trsnslated as ‘yoyr 
lofdsbip sees'i titHumati means 'ihou Uiinbest', but tiiw 
Tfiatia 'tbou art so kind ss to think', 'thou condoscendest to 
think'. Miifiti ts ‘to dlc^i miquilia *lo die honourably 

While it was generally thought suitable to retain a 
dignified, simple attitude, there were circumstances when, 
on the contrary, etiquette insisted upon a dtsploy of 
emotion. The bride who was about to leave her parents' 
home answered ilie speech^ of the representatives of her 
husband's fonuly 'with tears', tv Young Traders beginning 
their career listened respectfully to the homilies of the old 
pOffitfca, and when they replied they wept copiously by 
way of showing their gratitude and humility, 

ATsy not this cult of moderation in deeds and words, this 
dislike of excess and what the Greeks termed hubris, and 
the extreme importance of good breeding and dviiity be 
explained as a reactioti against brutishness of manners 
and violence of passions? For this debeste Sower of chivalry 
bloomed in a world which had, in the sixteenth century, 
barely emerged from a long period of wars^ caupt d'etai, 
plots interspersed with assassinations, and treason. 

The generation for which the 'precepts of the eldera' 
were meant was too young to have known these troubled 
times; but the vicissitudes, the insecurity and the bloody 
outbreaks which wiere characteristic of the days of Atz- 
capotaalco's hegemony and the beginning of the triple 
alliilnce were not forgotten. The great men of those times 
seemed to hoii'e been in the grip of savage, uncontrollable 
passions, shocking ragea and lusts whose violence did not 
stoji short of crime, 

The firet Motccuhxonia (wiinse name 'he who grows 
angry {like a] lord’ is revealing) had his own brother klHisd, 
the tlacaiuMti Ueue Z sca t t i n,in an access of rage over 
some tnvial thing. The tyrant Tesotomoc and his son 
Maxdalon sent their nssassins to murder anyone who 
offended them, including Chimatpopoca, the unfortunate 
king of Tenoehtiibirv, and the king of Texcoco.^ And even 
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the tt-isc king Nczaiialcoyot) of Texoooo hinuseff commtUed 
a crime that was to sliaine his decendflito, when, distracted 
hy his love for the yoting Azcaxochitzin, he had her &uice 
tieaeherotisly killed on the battlefield.^^ 

These fiftcmth-centuiy Mexicans, as we see them 
reflected in tfcdr chronicles, were passionate, scheming and 
unscrupulous; they would stop at nothing (o satisfy theit 
desires or their lust for power. The aurv'ivors of this iroubleci 
time seem to liavc grown better behaved in their old age; 
the philosophic poems of the king Nczauolcoyotl, the 
expression of a serene and duillusJoned mind and of an 
epicureanism whose wisdom was founded upon a knowledge 
of the vanity of the passing show, are perfectly characteristic 
of the period of reaction that follows one of upheaval and 
disruption. 

'Fhis attitude triumphed at the end of the fifteenth 
century and the beginning of llie sixteenth, and tlie ideal 
of the civilised man succeeded that of the adventurer ready 
for anything; these violent beings were repressed, and a 
harrier was set up against the free play of instinct After the 
cruellest trials, Mexico had succeeded in creating s pattern; 
and in this pattern, under the reign of ihe second Motecuh- 
xoma, courtesy was on essential part. 

As the dynasties - and particularly that of Tenochtitlan - 
grew stronger and chaos receded, this pattcrti or order took 
the form of monarchy and came to depend primarily on the 
person of the sovereign. However wide his powtus, inodified 
by those of the supteme council, they were never so great as 
his obligations. The kings of the allied dries, the lords of 
the self-ruling towns and of course above all the emperor 
of Mexico, were heavily burdened with duties. They were 
not only responsible for the conduct of the civil and military 
adminisuation, but also for the w’ellarc and even the life 
of the nation, for 'the abundance of fruits of tlie earth 
They first had to ensure this by serving the gods devoutly; 
then they had to take all the necessary measures, such as 
preventing disasters or diminishing their effects, building 
up reserves, giving out victuals and doihing and 'showing 
tbdr good-will to the common people',** If they did not do 
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t!iese thmgiK the people -wmild mumiur agaitiat them, ai\d 
the emperor ^lould fed his throne tTcmhle*^ 

The ofiidal docUine* which was expressed ac length in 
the speeches at the dme of the emperor’s doctitm, was that 
the niJcr chosen by die gods, that the burden of his 
ofhee was terribly heavy* and that his priman" fimetion, after 
the sef%i« of die gods* die defence of the people. 

'Lord/ they said in him, "it is you who will now carry 
the weight and the burden of iliis state. Tin: burden of 
gavemment will be npon your l>ack« It is upon your shoulders* 
in your lap and between your arms that our god has. set the 
task of governing the people; and thej^ arc fickle and prompt 
to anger. It is you, brd, w!io for certain years are going to 
sustain nation and care for it as if it were a child in ai 
cradle .. - Consider, lord, that from now on you are to walk 
up<m a very high place along a narrow path that lias great 
preclpkts to the right and the left , * . Be mild in the use 
of your power; show neither tctih nor daws . - ^ Please ihe 
people and make tbim happy with games and decent 
amusementa, for in doing this you will be famous and 
beloved * * - Your people are protected by your shade, 
for you are like ibe poth^tl or tlie nhmhueil which gives a 
great round shadow^; and the mullinides are protected by 
your branches/^ 

All the contemporacy documents strongly emphasise this 
aspect of the mler as protector^ The pattern depends upon 
him; and in order that this paitern may lit go^, humane 
and m confonnitj^ with the needs of the peoplt, the emperor 
must control his passions - they left him in no doubt 
upon this point on day of bis election, 

‘Say nothing, do nothing with too much haetet listen 
to tliose who comptiio to you or bring you news calmly and 
to the end . . . do not be partial; do not punbh anybody 
without reason * . . upon the mata and the kpalJi of lords 
and judges there should be neither passion nar haste in 
words ot deeds; nothing ahould be done in the haste of 
anger , *, Never «peak angrily to a man, nor teniiy anyone 
with your ferocity. Lord, you must also take care never to 
speak lightly^ for that would mnkc your pen^n despised . , - 
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you muse now make your heart the heart of an old mati* 
grave and severe . . . I>o not give yourself up lo women 
, , , Do not suppose, lordg that the mat and the iep^Ui of 
kings IS a place of pU-asure and delight; fox on the contrary* 
it is one of great labour^ sorrow and penance.'^* 

It was the sovereign who was to be the first to obey tins 
law of modemtion and to subdue lua pas^inns* for evreiything 
depended upon him., '^rhe enlightened despot was the ideal 
of the time, the philosophet-emperor able to command 
hlmsdf in order to govern for the good of alL The more 
or less historical or legendary aneodotea rebted in the 
chronicles ate significant: they often concern Neasauflicoyotl 
who* having ^ven up the adwnturcs and the violent ways 
of his }'outh towards the end of his reign, appCJis as a kind 
of Haroun ^ Raschid: there are stories of him disguised 
as a simple hooter^ listening to the grievances and com¬ 
plaints of the coinmon peasEinrs and then sending for them 
to the palace to gi^ e them splendid gifts. 

Or again he ta shown ovcrbcarmg froin a balcony the 
wards of ± woodmafi who* swoiting under his load, cried* 
'The man w^ho lives in tliis pabce bos everything he necds» 
while as for us, we are worn ouii and we die of hunger*" 
ITie king had the woodman brought in^ and having first 
advised him [o take care of W'hat he said* "because walls have 
cars"* he bade him of the weight and the burden of 

business that he had to bear ^ as to protect, defend and justly 
maintain so great a rcalm\ and at last he sent him away 
loaded widt presents. 

"Tliis king was so full of compassiaii for die poor that he 
commonly went up into a jwtffnfor whicli overlooked the 
market-place to watch the poor people who sold sait^ wood 
and vegetables - acnrccly enough to make a living. And if 
he saw that these poof people did not sell their he 

wcRild not ait down to his meaJ until hi$ major-duTnos had 
gone to buy all these things tbemselvM to niiikc presents 
of them to otbcFS. He was paiticukriy careful to give iood 
and clothing to the old, to the sick, to those wounded in 
WTir, to widows and to orphans^ and in this way he spent a 
great pan of the tribute he rcceivedJ^^ 
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In the same spirit, it vir^a rd^ted MoteciitH&errui IJ^ 
that hunting Ln the ^fdzm outside the city he made the 
mistake of pluc^g an car of maize that hod alTeady fonned, 
without the i>easmif s leave. Xord, you who arc ao 

powerful*' said the pC0S4int* 'how can you steal an ear fitom 
me? Does not your own law c-ondenm o man to death for 
stealing an car of maltc ot its value?' 

That is mic^' replied Aloteculunnna. 

'Well then/ aaid the eardencr, Vby have you broken 
your own hLwV 

The emperor then offered to him back his car* but 
the peasant refused. Moteculizoma g^ve hiin his own ctoak* 
the imperiaJ xiuhayatl^ and said to bis dtgmcaries, "This 
poor mpn has shown more coumge than anyl>ody here* for 
he has dared to reproach me to my face with having broken 
my own laws/ And he raised the pea^nt to the mnk of 
i££uhtlt\ entrusting him with the government of Xochimilco.^o 

What is meeresting about ihe^ imptov-ing little tales is 
not that they do or do not describe red facts* but that they 
show the feelings of the time. Uliis w'as whni a gtiod 
smercjgfi might to be- one who would listen to complainta 
and remonstrances* oiLerdful* master of htensetf. He was 
the culminating point of the community and the state, and 
he w^as to mtwmte all th<^ virtues which his time thought 
the most valuable emd which the people estpeeted to rnrintain 
the rightful order in the common interest. 

Tlt£ AKtS M A SETTINU FOl l.U£ 

The arts provided the setting of civilised life* which was 
pre-emrncnily that of the upper ekssesp witli a quality and 
a rehnement which call lo mind the golden ^ of the 
Tohec& Mexican culture had no notion of art for art's 
sate, and sculpture, painting, jew'clleryj mosaic, feather- 
work and the art of the miniaturist al! combined to espre^ 
the beliefs of the time and its deepest tendenciea^ to mark 
the degrees of rank and to umrotind everyday activities with 
forms that had always been appreciated^^ 

Ardiiiccnire has already been tmted in Chapter 1, and 
we will not «peak of il agmn irt this place; but the great 
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buildings wefc filled with statues and covered with bas~ 
reliefs,*! a ver)’ great proportioR of which were based upon 
religion. Profane sculpture was not wanting, however; it 
existed, and sotnetimes one finds the vigorously carved head 
of a man of the people, sometimes die familiar plants and 
animals of the country, sometimes, fomiiilised and hieratic, 
the great deeds of the emperors or lusturic scenes, suidi as 
the conquests of Tieoc nr the dedication of the great temple 
by his successor. 

The emperors liked to Ica^x their atone or golden likenesses 
behind them, and one of the very few gold figtiiines that 
escaped the Spanish melting-pot represents Tiaoc,*» Four¬ 
teen sculptOTB cari'cd the statue of Moteeuhzoma 11 at 
Chapultepcc, and they were rewarded with immense 
quantities of cloth, cocoa and viauab as well as receiving 
two alavea each," 

Some mottuments were decoiated with frescoes, in 
central Mexico the tradition of fresco pointing goes badt 
as far as the ciiiiHsation of Teotihuaciti, and it was par¬ 
ticularly full of life in tlie region between Mexico and the 
Mixtec mountaiiis. Aztec mural painting vanished with the 
htuldings of Tenochtitlan; but in places far from the centre, 
such as Malinalco, traces of it arc still to be seen.*! 

But although the frescoes that adorned tlic walls of the 
temples and the pabces were destroyed when the walls 
themselves colbpsed before the attack of guns or pickaxes, 
Mexican painting has survived in the form of the plcto- 
giaphic tnajiuscripts, some of which have come down to us. 
It is an art somewhere between writing and miniatiure- 
painting, vtiih its ddiotte, scrupulously-worked glyphs and 
its representation of historic or mytliitai scenes.** 

The ttaeuiio or ttaatthitm, the painter-scribe, waa very 
much respected, whether he worked for the temples, the 
law or the administration. The ancient Mexians loved 
their books, and when die fanatical hands of Zumirraga 
hurled thousands upon thousands of precious manuscripts 
into the lire, the flames deetroyed a very great part of their 
culture. 

It was above all the minor arts that made life more 
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dficorative, for they were applkd, wbii gten success, to 
everything frem the hiirnbl^^t carthcriwafc dish to jewels 
of gold; ooihhig was vulgar; tiothiiig showed the sign* of 
hast)^ workmanship or the naked pursuit of effect and profit- 
Tlie cuttquerofS were astonished by the extraordin^y and 
{uxorious productions of the criaftsmen of TcnochtittMi, the 
goldsmiths, lapidaries md fcathcr-wtjrfecrs. 

These foi/eeo - for oa we have seen, they wtre ciiiled by 
this honourable title, by way of showing that they w’ere in 
the direct iradidon of the gofdcn age - knew* how* to smelt 
and model gold and silvcTf carve the hardest stones, m;ike 
the scrupulouaJy-fonncd ratisaics of dazzling fuaihere which 
decorated the sliields, the Hags and the cloaks of the chiefs 
and the gods^ The means at their disposal for die creation 
of all these delicate wonders ivcne a few tools made of stone, 
copper and w^ood, moistened sand far wearing dowti jade 
or and above ail an infinite pauence nod on afitoni$h- 

ing surencss of taste. 

The goldsmiths used the ctre perdue method for making 
statuettes of Indiana of foreign tribes, aniiuak (toitolsea, 
birds^ fishes, cnistiH^ea&s, lizards) and necklaces dcooi^tcd 
with little belk and metal Sowers; these arc example* 
mentioned by Aztec lofurmants. lliey were acqtiaintcd with 
the enhandng of the colour of gold by an alum-bath, and 
they hammered and chiselled it in sheets Eurd leaves. 

The bpidaries worked rpck-crystah amethyst ^ Jade^ 
tunpiobci obsidian^ mother of pearl, etc., with instruiTLenls 
made of reed, and sand and emery. They also set out Little 
pieces of stone in beautiful mosaics upon a background of 
bone, stucco or wood. 

The nmanfecs^ the feather-workers, either fixed their 
predous tropical feathers on light reed frameworks by 
tying ^h one wiilt cotton» or stuck them on to cloth or 
paper so as to form mosaics in which cemiii dfects of 
colour w'cre obtained by transparency. Tlib wa* a typically 
and exclusively Mexican art, which lingered ioi the fomi of 
little feather pictures after the conquest, and then dis- 
appeared entirely*^ .Almost nothing has sur\'ived of these 
fragile masierpicces. 
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The imperial ofEclal who entered into contact wiLh the 
Spaniards after thdr landing in ilir reginn of Vera Cnxz 
*tDok w'tral occchcntly'Worfted, very rich golden objects 
nut of a chest and caused to be hrotigbt ten luatk of white 
cloth made of cotton and feathcmi things very well worth 
seeing*,** Acco-tding to native sourcWi ftlotccuhzoTTia sent 
Cortffi the following presents: first, a costume of Qucxzalcoatl* 
which included a turquoise mask^ a plume of {i!atheni, 

a great jade disk with a gold round iti the middle of it, a 
shield made of gold and mother of pearlp decomted with 
qwtxal plumes, a mirror encrusted with turquoises, a 
bracelet of gems and golden beUs^ a turquoise head-dresa 
and sandals ornamented w^lth obsidian. 

The second pre^nt wa^ a costume of Teacatlipoca, which 
particularly included a feather crown, a gold brcastplaie and 
a looking-glaas. 

'I'ben there was a costume of 'ITaloc, with a crown of 
gnren plumes and jade earrings, a Jade di^ and a golden 
disk, a tunjuuise sceptre and golden bracelets and anklets. 
'I'lic list goes on with a mitre of JaguaMkin adorned with 
plumes and gems, iiirquoise and gold earrings a Jade and 
gold brcastpbte, £i shield made of gold 4nd qu€f=aJ plumes, 
1] golden nutre %eith parrot-fcatliers and a mitre made of 
thin sheets of goItL**^ 

Among the trc:isurcs that Cort^ received from Motecuh- 
zoma n and which he sent to Charles V m July 1519 one 
finds, among other things, z 'wheeb" IQ spans (6 feet 
10 inches) wide, the one made of gold m represent the sun 
and the other of diver for the moon; a golden necktaoc of 
eight sections with 183 small emeralds and 231 gameis net 
in it and 27 little golden belin hanging from it; a wooden 
helmet covered mer with gold; 3 gold sceptre studded with 
pearls^ 24 shieteb made of gold* feathers and mother of 
pearl; 5 fiehea, z svitujs and other bircb of cast and moulded 
gold; 2 large gold shells and 1 gold crocodile with filigree 
decorations; several head-dresses, mitres, plumes, hm aitd 
fiy--whtsks, dl made of gold and fcadiers.?<> 

As the Aztec empire grew, go the life of the Atexicana 
became more and more luxurious and sumptuous, for their 
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boimdArieifi reject to the iropical cmintri^ tbit produci-^ 
the fciithcr»p the Mbttcc moiiniama where the g^td was 
found gold-ttusi m the streams, and tho^^ pArt$ of tlte 
Gulf co^t where the best jade came fmmi the statues of the 
gdds were ciothed with feather cloaks^ and tlw: dignitaries, 
abandoning the zusxerity of former times, adirrned them¬ 
selves with brilliant plumes, chisislled gema and jewek of 
gold. As we have seen, nven of the highest toved 

learning the lapidafy's art and themscives carded jade or 
turquoise. 

Gold and silver anmsed less desire and adminitbo than 
plumes and gems-the plumes and gems that perpctualty 
recur in the language of ver$e and rhetoric. I^rds and poets, 
traders and craftsmen, they w'erc all fascinated by the 
gilded green of the quetzal plumes, the turtjtiolse blue-grtcu 
of the feaxhers of the the splendid ydbw of 

patrot-fcaihersi the translueeni green of the gti:^ pieces of 
jade brought from Xkakneo, the red of garnets and the 
dark lucidity of obsidian; and die polychromiitJc briilUmce 
of all these things surmunded merits lives with an mitz of 
splendour and beauty, 

THE ARTS MUSIC AND DANCtNC 

Hie Mexicans were proud of their tanguage^ Naliuatl, 
which, by the beginnJjig of the sixteenth century' had 
become the common tongue, the fmini, of the whole vast 
country, "Hie Mexican Lingtmge h conaidcred (lie mother- 
tongue, and litat of Tcxcooo is thought the nobl^ and the 
purest.^r All the languages other th^i this were held to be 
coarse and vulgar . . . The Mexican tongusigc spreads over 
the whole of New Spain , . , and the others arc thought 
barbarous and strange « . . It is the rtchesi and fullest 
language that is to be found. It is not only dignified but 
also floft and pleasing^ lordly jjnd of a high nobilit)% succinct, 
easy and fljcidbk/Ji 

In fact, Nahuatl has all the qualities ihat arc necessary 
in the language of a dvlti^tton. It is easy to pronounce; it 
h hArmomous and distinct. Its vocibidiLty is very ridi^ and 
the structure of the Itnguage allows the creation of all 
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ncccssaiy word», and most ptfiicutarly of abitrut tenrtf. 
h Is li^cclUntty ulapteii for tlitr exjinession of all sbadts of 
thought and all the aspects of the physical world. It is as 
well adapted to the bptdaiy concision of annals as to the 
tlowery rhetunc of speeches or to poetic mrtaphear. M the 
basis or raw mMcria! of a literature it could hardly be 
surpassed. 


At the time of which we art speaidng, the Aztecs’ sjstem 
of writing was a compromise between ideogram, phoneddsm 
and simple reprasemstion or pictography. The symbol for 
defeat - b blazing temple - the gljph for war, atl-tlaehlnoiU, 
night, shown by a black sky and a closed eye, and the 
cbrotiological signs, are ideograms. The svllabls or groups 
of sylkblrs tkti (teeth, tbm.tli), tt (a jionc, frt/), ^iwiuA (a 
tree, quButtt)^ a (some wut«, of/), (Jiintu (the lower part of 
a human body, tMi), atoi {utoiii, the elbow), pan (a flag, 
pantb), ix (an etc, ur/oAs/fi^, tto (a sun, translated as god, 
/w//), coyf (a round liolc, cayactk], tenon (a wall, trotfwjii/), 
ifot (a diadem and hence a lord, ucuhth), kpa (a ball of 
thread, icptiit), mi (an arrow, mirf), yeai (a nose, ynea/f) 
and many others all provide examples of phtmciiciam: the 
oonventional images, often highly formalised, which represent 
the objects that have been listed, are used to write the 
sounds, even tf there is no referenc* whatet er to the objects 
themselves, 'nms the name of the village of Otlatitlan is 
sbo'™ by a rood, ottnli (an ideogram) and by teeth, ttan, 
(a phoaugram). 

In practice the two systems were combined, and colour 
was aiw ^di the word tectuttuhtla was represented by a 
stone {tetl) upon a ydbw background (roaaioe}, the word 
tl^lauhipntfec by a fonualhed moimtahi (/rtwfi painted 
nrf UhtkukqmV* A^d mjihica] or historicalWnrwero 
simply represented by tlie eharactcra together with the 
ei>phs corresponding to ihdr names and, where U was 
called by the mgm dating ilic event. 

In Its state at ihai time, this writing did not permit the 
exact nouitmn of spoken languagt. It wtb adapted for 
summ^ang and fay a mixture of phoni^ms, 

symibols and representaaoos it provided a basis for memorv. 
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Historical acnunis, hymns md poems had to be learned by 
hesri, and the Ixxiks acted as prompters to the mefnary- 
This was one of the prindpeJ aspects of the education tiiat 
the priests of the gave their young mm. *Th^ 

carefully leamt the songs that Were caHed the songs of tfe 
gods, written in the books. Atid they carefully Immed die 
account of days^ the book of dreams and the book of tlie 
ycars/^ 

Forumutcly in the period that followed the conquest^ 
thanks to enlightened imh like Sahagun, s certain number 
of Indians leamt to write in Latin characters, and they used 
this tool—infinitely better tlian anything they had had up 
to that time- to transcribe those native books that had not 
bccti destroyed or to set down what thrcy had learnt by heart. 
In this way sotnethizig, thcjugh no doubt a my smdl pan, 
of the ancient Mestican literature was saved. 

This titcrature was ^so varied and $a wide ihot no other 
people who had reached the same dt^ee of sodal develop¬ 
ment possessed anything that approached It corned 
ail aspects of life, for its aim was to help the memory to 
retain the w'ligte accnrmilalcd knowledge of tlic foregoing 
generations^ thcri rdJgicrus ideas, myth^, lituaLp divination, 
medicine, liistoiyv laWp and in addition to ail this it tnduded 
a great deal of rhetoric and lyric and epic poetry^” 

It was divided into prose and verse: proae for Instructive 
treatises, mythical and historical narratives; verse {uanally 
trochaic) for rrligfoiis or pmfone poems. Many accounts ot 
descriptions which with us would have been in prt>se, were 
leamt in Mexico in the form of poetry or rhythmic veraes, 
as being cosier to memartee. Rhetorical and poetic style 
made the utmost use of the language's possibilities. The 
riciineu of Nahu^l allowed the piling-up of near^ynonjTOB, 
separated from cHie another by foifit abides of meaning, for 
the description of the nne deed; and although this may 
give a certain tautobgical air m tronsktion, b the cmgiiud 
it can he exquisite. 

In order to say that the soTccrer Ttttacahuon took on the 
Ipprar4nce of m oW mao, the litcrd expression of the 
Aztec mpTntOT ^1 le tmnsformed himficlf into i little old 
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man, he changed he di£guis 4 :d hlm^lft he became 

veij much bcmxd, his head become quite white^ his hoir 
quite white/^’ Another very common styUstic usage b that 
of expressing an idea by the juxtaposition of two wurdst 
forming a binummal ferm^ as imxtiltan uyauhiiltiin (in the 
douds, in the mist), meaning ‘mysteriously*; ttDttta n^xi 
(my hand* my foot)j *my body"; m in qt/£tsiilM 

(jade, fcaihets), 'rlchni^' or "beauty*; iritffof (his worii 
hb breath) *bk speech"; in notJdti in adrail (flower^ song) 
"a poem; etc, 

Tlw: same tendem^ is to be seen in that jiaiaUdbm, 
continusUy sought after in poems and treatises^ 'which 
consists of set ting tuo phrase widi the same aigtiihcation 
side by fijdcj choqai^tH ixayirft pix^ihd, 'sofTOW 

overdows, tears Plumetjc pamlkls were ako estetmedf 

^ wd] as assanantes and alliieradons. All these figure 
together with often cxcccdiDgly idahorate metaphors, were 
the mark of bnc latiguagc, the speedi of the wdi-bred, 
civilised cnaiL 

Just as fhe styEe of the annals was gencnilty dry* succinct 
and reduced to the barest relaiion of the facts, so that of 
speeches was flowery' and evoi. to ottr taste, tmgid and 
bombastic. Some examples have already been given, but 
it b Impc^bb to over-emphasixe the extraordinary appetite 
of the Mexicans for thb phUosophico-moral rheinric^ ^rhey 
could moke untiring spctcltes opon any subject whatsoeveTp 
and endlessly answer one anerther svtth commonplaces^ In 
the l^lin rbetonc sense of generally accepted tdeis, upon 
Vfhich they would throw the cloaks of ihctr metaphors, by 
way of estcrose, miey were much addicted to the art of 
oratory , . . During their harangues they sat upon tbek 
heeb, without touching the ground ^ they did not liwk up 
or raise theii eyes; they did not spit or moke gestures, and 
they did not Icwk you in the face. WEien a speaker had 
flnbhed, he rose snd withdrew widi hb face lowered, 
without turning hb back, very modestly 

On oU public occasions^ or tho^ of priv-ate life, there 
would be positive couTuaments of doqutnce* whether the 
matter in question was the election of an emperor* the buth 
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ofababy. ibeikpartuitofa merchant-cuavan or a mafriage. 

Poetry was no leas ateemecL 'Fhe dignitaries and their 
families - and this included some most distinguished women 
-prided themselves upon poetic excellence. At Texcoco, 
w'hcre eveiythlng to do with rine language was poiticulaTly 
honoured^ one of the four j^tat coundb of government was 
called "the council of music and the sciences'. As well as 
the execution of the laws relating to worship and witchcraft. 
Its functbns included the encouragement of poetiy: it 
organised competitions, and at the end of them the king 
presented valuable gifts to the piixewfnncn.*^ 

There were scholarly noblemen who were occasional 
poets, the most illustrious of them being the king Nezaual- 
coyoti himself; and there were also profes^onal poets in the 
service of great men; these celebrated the deeds of heroes, 
the grandeur of royal houses and also tire delight and sadness 
of life. These poets taught siitgmg and music in the "houses 
of song' ^^cmcofalii) tltat were attached to the palaces or 
maintained by the districts. 

The vety name of the poet (nurani, the singer] shows 
that poem and song were synonymous, for the poem was 
always sung or at the very If^t deebimed to the acoompaoJ- 
ment of musical irtstnmients. The text of some poems is 
preceded by a notation that ^tows the rhythm of the 
teponastli, whose beat was to sustain the tccital,*^ 

Certain poems show that the poet was conscious of his 
high mis^n— 

f diisel the jade, I pour gold in the cnipblet 
Here Is my song! 

I inlay the emeralds; 

Here Is my song.u 

He also said—' 

1, the poet, the master of song, 

1, the ainger, 1 beat on my drum. 

Let the beating awaken 

I'he souls of tny companions who are dead. 
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And— 

1, the singer, 1 mske a poem 
'Phat sitinea like an emerald 
A brilliant, precinua and splendid emerald. 

I stut mjseif to the inflexions 

Of the tuneful yoiee of the tsinitucatt «,. 

Like the ring of little bells. 

Little golden bells ... 

1 aing my song 

A scented song like a shining jewel, 

A shining turquoise and a blazitvg emerald. 

My flowering hymn to the spring.^ 

The Axtecs themselvei divided poetry into a certam 
number of kinds, of which the first included the teoaucati 
fholy MNig) or hymns; and fortunately, by means of 
Sahagdn’s infornumts, we have the transcript of some of 
these-a veritable treasure for the study of the language 
of the ancient Mexicans and their religious thought** In 
reading them, it must be remembered that these poems were 
not only sung, but ‘acted’; that is to say, each of the verses 
(no doubt repeated a great many times) accompanied a given 
phase of the ritual, some set action of the priests or some 
specific mnsked dance. 

These religious songs, handed down from a remote 
period by tradition, were often very obscure or even totally 
incomprehensible to the Aatccs themselves, or at least to 
tliosc who were not priests. They arc loaded with esoteric 
allusions and metaphors. 

'Fhe flower of my heait has opened. 

Here is the lord of Midnight. 

She has come, our mother, she has come. 

She, the goddess Tlazolteod. 

The god of the tnsiKe is bom 
In the paradise of Tamoaneban, 

Id the place where the flowem raise ihdr heads 
He (who is called) 'One - flower'. 
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The god of the nutze ia bom 
In the garden of nun and mist. 

There where the children of men are made, 

There wliete they fish for jade fiabes. 

Here i* the day; dawn is ooming up; 

QwerAo^-lrirds are flying about from pboe to place 
and feeding 

There where the flowers stand upright., 

In honour of Tcnocbtiitan's national god, they sang— 

I am Uttziiopochdi, the young warrior. 

'Fbere is none Uke me. 

[ have not put on my parrot-feather cloak in vain, 
For thanks to me the sun is risen.*^ 

And for the goddess TcUoinnan, the motber of the gods— 
The yellow flower has opened. 

She, our mother with the skin mask. 

She has come front Tatnoanchan. 

lire }iellow flower has bloomed. 

She, our mother with the akin mask. 

She has exunc fi'am Tamoanchan, 

The white flower !m opened. 

She, our mother with the skin mask, 

She has come from Tamoanchan. 

The white flower has bloomed 
She, our mother with the skin mask. 

She has come from Tamoandian. 

Ah, she has become a goddess. 

Among the cactus, our mother, 

Tlic obaidian butterfly. 

Ah, you have beheld the Nine Steppeal 
She feeds on the hearts of stags. 

Our mother, the goddess of the earth.*t 
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And here h another terratriid goddess, Ciuacoatl, in her 
agrarian and her \^-ariike aspects— 

The eagle, the eagle, Qixihcmli 

Her face is pamted with snake's blood 

And eagles' featbera are her crown* 

It ifl ahe who » the protecting cypress of 
The Country of Chahmn and ColhuacAn, 

The niitxe is in the sacml fictil 

The goddess lams on her stick with bells. 

The agave^ihom, the jigavr-thorn is tn my hand. 
The agiTve^thom is in my hand* 

In the sacred held 

The goddess b Icuiitig on her stick with belk. 

The bundle wf weeds b in my hand. 

In the sacred field 

The goddess Icand on her stick with belts. 

’hincen - eagles that b how they name her* 

Our mother^ the goddess of Chalman^ 

Give me the cactus-srroWi the sacred cmbicni. 

Here b my soHi IMLxcoatL 

Our mother the warrior, our mother the warrior^ 
The toCKleer of Colhtiacdn, 

She b ftdomrd with ptumcA. 

Here h the daw^, the order of battle b given. 

Here is the daw^n, the order of battle h given* 

May we bring tract some ptbcincra! 

The earth shall be ravaged! 

She^ the roe of Cothuacin, 

She b adorned with plumea.^* 

Otherj and much more simple, hymru are in (act little 
more than indefinite^ repeated magical formtihe; an 
example ts the aong of Chtcomreoad^ the goddess of mabc. 
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In singing this, they endeavoured to Btir nsmre into its 
annunl re-birth— 

Oh revertd goddess of the Sevm Ears, 

Rise, aw'ske! 

Oh OUT mother^ you are leaving us todayi 
You arc going to your own countiyi TlatixarXi 

Rise, awitkcl 

Oh our mother, you Jire lea^'ing us todayi 
You are going to your own country^ ITalocan.*^ 

The Mexicans clashed poems other than hymns in several 
categories according to their subject, origin or nature- 
yaocuitsil^ U'ar-song; chakayotl, poem after the fashion of 
Chaleo; xochiaiictilt cu^mechtti^ Bowery, bantciing song; 
xopancuiciiity poem to apriog; etc. Some of thefie poems, 
for example the song of Quetzalcoatl,'^ tverc real sagas, and 
otherB reflections upon the brevity of life or the uncenainty 
of fate. 

In the combinations of recital, song, dance and music 
there were also to be found the tdemenis of a dramotic art: 
in these performances there ^re actore dressed to icpre^t 
hisconcai or mythical Heroes: they used dialogue, and at 
times there were exchanges between the characters and a 
chair. TlieBc pefformanocs, which wexe at once ballets and 
tragedies, would present tlte king NcxaualpiRi, for example, 
or hb father Nc^aualcoyotJ, or the empcfor Rloiecuhioma.^i 
Mimed song$, some of them sung by women, were inserted 
into these oomposlttons: for instance— 

My tongue is of com]. 

Of emerald my beak; 

1 think much of myself, oh my parents, 

1, Quetzalchictzin. 

I open my wings, 

I weep b^cur them: 

How shall we ever rise into the aky? 

The actress who sang this was probably dressed as ■ 
bird.^ 

Flowers and death, like twin obsessions, adorn all Mexican 
lyric poetry with their brdliancc and their shadows. 
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Oh, if only one lived for everp 
0 h| if only one never died. 

We five with onr sonl tom apait^ 

Ughtoing fbshes about us 
We ^re spied upon and altadted. 

We five with our soul tom apart, Wc have to suffer. 
Oh* if otdy one Ii\"cd for ever. 

Gh, if only one never died. 

And flgabl— 

Shall my heart gp 
As dowers that withcir. 

Some da)' shall ray name be nothing? 

My fame nothing, anywhere upon the earth? 

At least let us have flowers! At least let ns have sooHr 
singing:! 

How shall my heart manage (to survive)? 

We go about on the earth tn 

*rhU poem from Chako ^ows the same preoccupation— 
Vainly you seize your flowered teponasth\ 

You Arow handfuls of flowers; but in vain. 

They wither. 

We tCM5. we arc here aitiging our new song* 

And there arc new flowers too 
In our hands. 

May our inenck delight in the flowers. 

May the sadness fade out of our beam. 

Let no one be overwhelmed by sadness. 

Let no one^fi thoughts wander about over the earth. 
Here are our predoiis flowers and songs^ 

May our friends delight in them. 

May the sadness fodc out of our hearts^ 

Oh friends, this earth b only lent to us. 

We shall have to leave our fine poems, 

Wc shall have to leave our beiiitifij flowers, 

Tliat b why I aiu as 1 sing for the sun. 

We ahall have to leave our fine poems^ 

We shall haw to leave our beautiful floweis.^^ 
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And from facne we pasa on to the eicpressioi] of Hm 
cpicurcBo philosophy which seems to have been m gcnetigj 
among the mote t^ucalcd people— 

Oh you do not come t^ice on to the earth, 
Chidumec lords! 

Let us be happy. Does one take ftowera along to the 
knii^ the dead? 

They arc only Iczil to us. 

The truth b that we go^ 

VVe leave flowers and singing and the earths 
The truth h that we go . * * 

If it b only here on the earth 
That there ate flowm md sittgingp 
Let them be our vrealth, 

Let them be our adommctttt 
Let us be tiappy with them> 

The magnificent landscape of the country Is also to be 
seen in Me^dcan poetry* One of the mnba^dors sem by 
Ucjotdnco to ask Help from Motectihxonva, £cn» frum 
the mounuinftp ilic whole of the vnlley of hlexictr 
spread out— 

1 climb; t resach the height. 

The huge blue^reen lake 
Now quktt now iUgry^ 

Foams and sings among the rocks .. . 

Flowery watCTi green-stone watcr^ 

Where the splendid swan 
With its rippling fcatlicrs 
CalUng swims to and fro. 

^Vnd whim the sun seta— 

Our fiathcr, the SuUp 

Dressed in rich FcaihcrSr thmats lumsclT 

Down into a vw of getns. 

Decked with a turquoise necklace 
Among many-coloijred fhrwers 
Which Sail in a perpetual rain.^ 

Short extracts like thcfie c^u sesroely give an idea of the 
wealth of this Itterature - for it is rkh» although only 
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fnigmuits have come down to tis, The ancient Mexkans* 
possioniite iuve of oratory and poetry^ music and danciogi 
hatl Free rem at the feasts, the banquets and the inttumerahlc 
ceremonies at which one might see the young men, splendidly 
adorned, dandng with the courte^n^ tn all thek glory, and 
the dignitaries and the emperor himself taking part in the 
traditional balls. Dancing was not only an amusement^ it 
was not e\‘en only a rite; it was a way of deaerving die 
favour of the gods "by aerving them and calling upon them 
with oae*s whole body\"» 

Aatcc music, of which nothing m left to us because tt was 
not wrkcen, was not rich in resources; it had but a few 
wiftcl-instrurocnts, the conch, the tnimpet, the flute, the 
wlii$Uc; 3od —most importanl - some percussion, the up¬ 
right drum and the tw'o-toned wooden gong 

{ttpomiziti). 

Tlie music primarily gave rhythm for singing and dancing; 
and tn die coicd uights of the high plateau, by the light of 
restnous torches, a colleetive ecstasy would setre upim tiie 
crowd as it sang and danced, every mm'ement and attitude 
obeying the law of ritual, at the foot of the pyramids whose 
heads rose into the darkness. There, in the communion of 
song and rhythmic movotnenl to the beat of gongs, the 
crowd found release for the passions of its violent soul; and 
this nithout ox^ersteppirig the boundaries of social duty. 
This sclf-controlIcd civili^tion, wlii^ imposed such a 
continual discipline upon all, and particularly upon its 
upper classes, liad the wisdom to proride a permitted 
relaxation under the eyes of the gods for the repressed 
forces. Poems and musici rhythm and dance hour after 
hour in the red gbre of the torches in the great square of the 
holy dly-this was the liberation that the system offered 
for a while to the impaaaivc men of whom it asked m much. 

Such as they were, with their greatness and their wcok- 
neasca* their ideal of order and their cruetty, thcir obscGsiQu 
with the mystery of bboct and deaths their sensitivity to the 
beauty of flowers, birds :uid gems, ihcir strength of religimis 
feeling - strong to the point of suicide-their execUem 
practical organisation of the statCi their attachTnent to their 
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land and tkdr znoizc, VFhkb still did not ]E:cq> thdr ^cs 
irom turning conunual^ to the surs ^ with alt Ihiar these 
imeient Mexicans were civilised men. 

Their culture* so suddenty destroyed* b one of those 
that humanity can be protid of having cn^atedH In the hearts 
and minds of those who believe that our common inheriiaLnce 
is made up of all ihe values that our species has conedved 
b all tknes and all places, it must take ks place among our 
ptectous treasures - precious because they are so rare M 
long intervalA, In the immemity of the world’s life and in 
the midjit of its vast indifference, men joined together in a 
community bring something into exiatence dial is greater 
than themselves ~ a dviliuiion. These are the creators of 
cultures^ and the Indians of Anahuae* at the foot of their 
volcanoes, on the shores of their lafce, may be counted 
among them. 




APPENDIX ONE 


THE PRONUNCUnON OF KCTSC WOBDS 

The tfBdhianal orthe^graphy tuied in this bock is bssed 
upoo the foUcFwing principles: 

1 AH the vowels are protiourtced aa they are iti Spanish: 

e 13 pronouMed, even when it is at t^ end of a word, 

and its scrtind is roughjy that of the French 4* 

2 The consonants are pronounced as they are En EitgUsh 
with the exception of 

x which is pronounced ah. For example, xicoil=&Iucot]. 

2 which is promHuiccd ^ For example^ xan ^ 

<ju which b pronounced k before e and ^ but kw before 
a. For example, calpixque^calpis(ik£| quimichin=^ 
kimichin; qu2uitt=kwswitL 

H b breathed; U' has the Engtbh value; u and y are semi¬ 
vowels, u being pmuounced like the w in weH and y like 
the f in yet. The stress is usually upon the penuldmatjc 
syllable. 
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APPENDIX TWO 


TliZ EiainiEK MOSTIS AND THS tUTFS 

lliese are the naines of the eighteen monibs of the Mexteen 
year, wlh a short account of the rites that were proper to 
each of them. 

I Atl ciiuakt (stopping of the water) or Qui/miti eua (the 
tree rises). Sacrifice of children to Ttatoe. the rain-god, and 
to the Tlahque. 

a Tlocaxip*futliitii (flaring of men). Feast of Xipe Totec. 
Sacrifice of pri^^ncrs, who were then flayed. The priests 
pul on theii' skins. 

3 Ttieoefovir/i (lesser vigil). Oflering of flowers; worship of 
Coatlicue. 

4 tioosHi (great vigil). Feasts in honour of Centrotl, 
god of maize, and of Chioomccoatl. goddess of maize. 
Offerings of flowers and food io locai tvmplest and private 
chapels. Proccaaioti of gtrb eanying eats of mabee to the 
temple of ChicomccoatL Songs and dances. 

5 Tbxcnt/drought). Feast of TcBcatlipoca. Sacrifice of 
a young man persotii^'i’^K Tezcallipoca. he haiing lived like 
a lord for a year. 

6 Ets^l^u^listU a dish made of boiled maiitc and 

beans; quaHstli, dtc act of eating). Feast of TlalocL Cere- 
Rionial baths in the take. Dances and the eating of tistilli. 
Priestly fasts and penances. Sacriftoe of victims personifying 
the gods of water and rain. 

7 I'ecuHhuitontd (lesser feast of the lords). Rites cele¬ 
brated by the Baiters. Sacriheo of a woman representing 
Uixtoduatl, goddess of snli-waicr. 

S Uey tecuiUiiuit (great feast of the lords). Distribution of 
victuals to the populace. Dances. Sacrifice of a woman 
personifying Xiloncn, goddess of the young ma»e. 

9 Thxisditttuico (offering of flowers). The people went 
into the country to gather flowers and decomted the temple 
of Uitzilopochtli. Rgoicings, banquets^ important djinces. 
to A'oeofI welax (the fruit fatb), Fca^ of the god of fire. 
Sacrifice of prisuneis at Xiuhtecuhtlt ut UeueteotL The 
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ycHing men climbed a maypole with image made of 
kuauAtfi-paistc on top of it and fought for the pieces. 

* i Otkpaniztti (ftw'ecpiiig). Feast of the goddesses of Ihe 
earth and of v^etation^ who aie alwap shown holding a 
grass broom in their hands, with which they v:ttc supposed 
to sweqi the path of the gods (that is, of the mai^ vege- 
utbn, etc.). Dances. Mock battles between women, female 
heolcfs and courtesans, Sscrihoe of a waman incarnating 
Toci or Tcieoinnan, the mother of the gods. Parade of 
warriors before the emperor^ who gave them badgies of 
honour or weapons. 

12 (return of the gods). The gods were hdd to 

come ba£!k to the earth: hrsi '^resfcatlipoca and finally the old 
god of the fine, to whom human sacrificcfr were offered. 

13^ Fe^ 7 /fLFijr/ (feast of the mounlajns}^ Little Images of 
kuauktth-pdiSlc were made in the shape of mountains (gods 
of the nun) apd eaten. Sacrifice of live women and one 
man^ represeming die agrarian deities^ 

14 Quechotti (name of a bird). Feast of tbc god 

of hunting. Arrows were made. Great hunt upon ZacatepclL 
Sacrifices to MUcoatL 

15 Piinqii£tSiili!!iili (rahing of the fpintzal^plumn banners). 

Great feast of Litzitnpochtli; mock battles. Proces^on of 
the gcid Paynal^ Uitzilopochtli'S assistant, going through 
many places in the neighbourhood of Mexico. Saciifices. 
t 6 Al&noztli fcoming down of the water). Fe^ of the 
gods of rain. Fast^ Making of amarimtb^postc images of die 
rain-gods which were tlicn "killed' with s (a long 

list fricec of a loom). Offerings of food and drink. 

17 Tiiifi (?). Kao-ifiec of a woimn entirely clntlicd ih whiiCp 
personifying the old goddess Ikmatecuhtli. Carnival battles 
in which the youths anacked the women wicli bolsters. 
tS (growth). Feast in honour of the god of fire. 

Childrrn were presented to the fin: aiid dicU ears >verc 
pjctced. Every four years victims dressed and decomted to 
represent the god were eacrificed. 

r\iid tn the last place came the five nemontem days, 
thought to be so baneful that nothing w^as done while they 
lasted 
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I Mexura is tbe plural of *a Mejiican^ it Ls 

pronounced meshicatl, with the stress on ihe L (S« 
Appendix I on th* prontuidsdoo of Axt&c wxirds.) 
z *1 have heard teQ of 3 gre^t lord eatted Muteezoma* 
writjcs CortK to Charlis V [Cartes de Mehddn^ [New 
York, iSzS] p- 48). h was on the shore of the Gulf of 
Muicop ai San Juan dc Ulua, during Holy Week, 
1319^ that the Spaniards had their first contact withi 
officials of the tVlcxlcan empire; these were PInotl, 
governor of the ptovtnee of Coetb^ilani with iw'o 
accompanying administnitors of towns* and two dig- 
nitarii.-Sp TcntlitI and Cuiiklpltoc, called by Bermsl 
Diaz Ten dll and Pitalpitoquc (ficmal Diaz del CasdltOi 
JJhiijrm t^dadefit de h Conguista de tu Nae^a Esfyann^ 
[Mexico 1950] voL I, p, i6o). The A 2 Sjx veision of the 
events, collected by Sohagiin {Historia ^imrai de 
las Couii de Nuna Espana^ [Mexico 19318] voi. IV 
pp. rj4 if.) describes llib iirst encounter; the Mexican 
dignitaries having arrived by boat and having been 
received on hoard, 'the Spaniards asJtcd them, "Who 
are you? \Mierc do you come from?" ITiey answered^ 
"We come from Mexico/' The Spaniards said, "If 
it is true that you are Mexicans, what is the name of 
the king of Mexico?** They answered. "Lorda, his 
name b Mot£»:^uh:EQma/" Then followed an exchange 
of presents Mexicans gave splendid embroidered 
cloth and the Spaniards same glass baubles) and the 
Mexicans regained the shore, and *day after day* night 
after night, they travelled to tell Motecuhzoma and to 
be the first to bring him the truth/ To confirm what 
they had to they brought the emperor nor only 
the presents of Cortea, but dm^vings of the Bpaniards' 
ships, gtms. hoTses nod ofmour. 

As Uie Spaniards thrust deeper into the country, 
they heard more and more of Motecuhzoma and hh 
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power. they speak of the Muiauis in this 

country it is as who should say the Romans' (Dtaz^ 
p. lygj* The lord Olintecuili apent an cintning teUing 
the Spaumi-ds of the grcfttness of Mexico, the wealth 
and the miliuuy power of the emperor. ‘Cortra and 
all the rest of ua were Bstomfihed when we heani 
of it.* (Ibid, p. 230). 

The fame of Motecuhzoma stretched beyond the 
limits of the empire, into the country of the northern 
*fiavagcs\ Father Soriano, in an tmpubltshed manu» 
script (see Jacquea SoustcllCi La Famslh otomUpamff 
Jii Maiqur cmtral, [Puris 1937] and Daatm^is mr to 
LiwgUfs pamt jmta^ du Mrxi<pt£ m tht 

Journal de la Soditi des Amdiamlrt^s, [Paris 1951! 
voL XL pp. i-ioj states that the Fames worshipped 
Motccuhzoma. Even now, throughout the region 
formerly inhabited by the Chichimecs of the Sierra 
Garda the word *moctcz«ma^ means the ruins of 
ancient cities^ Motecuh^oma is also still to be seen ih 
native stories^ in which he appears both as a great 
king and as a benevolent magicumj the po^^isor of 
magical powers^ sitch that of changing himself into 
an eagle, of flyisfig, etc. (Nahuail Tah 0/ Mateadti^ma 
and e/ the SnaJte, collected in 1942- and L 
WeiiLmer, Ac 4 i£ldn y Cu^efo^ in 

M^xUo Ani^uit [Mexteo 1943] vol. VI p^ 174)* 

3 -See p. 233* 

4 This is the expressian used by Mcndieca m his Uiitona 
ecliiuUlua fruiuntti, book V, ist part, ch. XLL 

5 This k the case, for exampte, with the documents 
numbered io8 to i iS in the Aubtn-Goupil collection 
in tlte Itibiioth^uc Nationalc ut Paris. Sw E. Unban, 
Ditcuifuffitt pouf tervir & /'i^irtotre du Me.xi^iO ^Parit 
1891) voL 11. pp. 287 ff. 

fi Sahagun, ^xil, IV p, 163. 

7 "ITic list of provinces, with the account of the taxes 
paid by each, is given in the Cadtx Mrndota, edited 
by J, C- Clark, (London 1938). See also R. H. Barlow, 
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Tkt Exititt &f ihe Empirf of the Culhua Mexka (Uni¬ 
versity of Calrfornb Press^ Berkeley, 7949). 

8 Now TiorpAD, State of Veracruz, and Tmttepcc^ State 
of Oaxaca. 

9 Michoacin (in Nahuatt 'the cotintiy of the owners dF 

or 'of Bskeimcn'} had 23 its capital Tzinizuntsin, 
on the shore of the great lake of Pit^arci. The 
Mexicans had tried in ran to conquer it: the emperor 
Axuyacad wm heavily defesred at Taximaroa. (Tezo- 
zomocp edited by Temaux-Cotnpans, [Paris 1853] 

pp. 

10 h was tliufi forcxamplc that the province of Cuetlaxdan, 
im the Gulf of Mexico^ rebelted against Axnyacatl in 
the year chkmim *nine ^ rced\ or 1475. {Codex 
Telteriano-Remmm ed. Hamy, [Paris 1S99] p, 37), 
llic Cuctkxtecs shut die Mexican tax-gathciei^ into 
a house and sec lire to it (Tezozomoc* voL I p. 376)^ 

11 Ihe cof? (A:ttec wetii] was the Indiana* ploughing 
implcinent; it was u digging-stick thai faroadenedj 
sbovt Its point, into a kind of spade. It h still used In 
some pacts. 

12 *For, ^id they (the Mexicam)p their calling was not 

to ^vork, but to fight and to make weapons/ (Tc3c0(20iiioCt 
voL 11 67). 

13 Toiocarit now Toluca^ capital of the State of Mexioo* 
Tlnchco^ now Taxco, in the State of Guerrero* 

14 Omamt^ts which the Mexicans ftxcd to the Jower lip* 

15 This feast was called At^malipmlixtti '(feast at which) 

boiled tamaiet are eiten\ In the course of this ctre- 
mony^ in atl, unam temia m roraa ihuor^ m 

aieyami ifitim in yfJmantm motemua maxQieca u^icon 
quitUoloayn itt ioeoa mit yoyolfittia^ - a vessel waa sei 
down full of W 4 tcT containing iuiftkes and frogs* and 
the petiple called Mo^Tecs swalloweil them alive, 
(Coiiifx FiotenhHri, cd* Anderson and Dibbk [Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, 1951] vol II p* 163). 

x6 Tepo^tLhi* in the present State of Morctete, was a 
Ittdc town conquered by the Mexiesuxs tindtf AuitxotL 
Its inhabitants, who spoke Nahuatl^ worshipped the 
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god Tep<atec8t[, ‘he of TcpoxUin'i 'WrhtMC temple stiU 
extsb. (cf. R. H. K> Marett, Arthart^tigifal Taart fttm 
Mexieo City tOxfotd Univmtty Frees, 19^3] p. 90)1 
This god is set down ss one of the gods of dninketittess 
{Codex Fkfrentino, voL I p. 24). 

17 For exsinple, the Afonixcnr icaic, ‘song of the 
Mmuuoa' (the doud-soakes), Codex Flarentino voL II 
p. 209, sad the song of jUulniitl, thi<L p. 2ta These 
texts sre both, the one paniaily and the other whe^y, 
drawn up in the Chidumec language. 

iS See the admirable statue of a mi«eualU in Salvador 
Toscano, Arte precolumbina de Mhdeo y dt la ATfidrica 
Central, (Mextoo 1952) p. 
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THE CITY 

1 Glyph is the usual term for the ^di&nctera* uf 
or Mayan writing. 

2 rkmLann Beyer, The migfml meatmtg u/ ifte Me^car? 
coat oj onwj tn Mf xico Antiguo^ vot. U (Meo^ico 7929) 
pp* 192-3 9j* 

3 Lawenoe Ecker^ Ttstim^mo oiGjfti iobre la etimologia 
de *Alexico* y ^CayotudfC^ in Mtixko Atii^ua^ voL V 
(Mexico 1940) pp, 198^201, Sec also C. A. Castro, 
Tcxtimmtw Pime Meridiutial sobrt la eiimotogta de 
*A//jr£co\ in Tiaimm^ No, 2 (Mexico 1952) p. 33- 

4 Father Antonio dd Rincon* Arte Mexkmia (Mexico 
* 59 S)^ Reprinted by A. Penaiid (Mexico 1885}. P- 81 
" Mexicco* Ciudad de Mmcff, i.<. cn medio de la luHij\ 

5 Alfooso Caso^ Et Ombiigo cfc ta Luna, in Tiatoam^ 
no. 5-6 (Mexico 1952) p. 74. 

6 'ITiis is the n^mt for Mexico in the Codex of Huichapan^ 
a ITOt-ccrtcsian manuscript in the Otortu langiiage 
which h prestrred in the Mexican natioim! luusetun 
of history and anthropology. This codex has been 
described by Alfonso Caso* Cn C^diee en otomi, in 
the Proceedings 0/ the A%Y/// IntematioTiat Congress of 
Aweiicanists (New York 1930) pp. 130^135, and by 
jacquea Snu^elJc, Lq Famiite otomi-fHane du Alexique 
central, (Paris [Insduii d’EtlinolEigieJ 1937) pp* at3- 
214^ Even now the Otomi ii§e the word bando or bonda 
for (he city of A^Itxico, and tiic W'urd Jtzdnd for the 
Mexican language (NahuacI). 

7 lliia manuscript btfonga to the BiWiothique Natbnale 
(Aubio-Goupil coUcetJon). It was ptibli^ed in Paris 
under the title IJtstob'e mexiaune^ The picture 
mcnttoncd here is on p. 48, 

8 The Codex Mendosu is a hbtorical docimtent of the 
very first hnportance; it was drawn up by tiative 
scribes at the command of the viceroy don Antcioiu 
de Mcndcffia (3535-1330) to be sent to Cfiarles W 
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The ship whicfa wJiS carrymg H to Spain was sdzed 
by Frendi privateers, and the codex came intr^ tht 
possession of Andrf Thivet^ ilic king^s cosmograpbert 
whose name is to be seen upon the page thot is quoted 
here. The codex is now in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford, and It was edited in 1958 bv James Cooper 
Clark (London^ Waterlow an d ^ns). 

9 Acccrrdmg to traditloOp the Mexicans came from a 
mythical place* an island in the middle of a take* whose 
name Azftihi (whence A^^leca, die Aztecs) evokes an 
idea of whiteness, 

to This account b taken fiom pp^ 6a-66 nf the Crmiaf 
jj colIcirdoQ of chronicles w^rittcu in 
Nahimd after the conquest, published rn Mexico 
(/mprenltf Vrtic^nltiriii) in 1949. 

n A pictograpHe manuscript with Nahuatl capnonSj 
belonging to the Bibliolh^uc Natiotiale (Aubm- 
GoupQ cdiJcclion}* It lias been published by the 
yourmil iUt AnUricarmiej (Paris 1949)^ The SCetie 
mentioned here b on p. 13. 

ra This k the txpressTon used by the emperor Cuauhije- 
motzin. Sec OrdfinanM dit SeSor CtiauklfmoCt pub¬ 
lished by Silvis Rendon (Tulane University of 
Louisiana, New Orleans, 1952]. 

13 In 1925* Hermann Beyer described the spcar^thmwTf 
which wasi still in use at that rime for w'tldfowling m 
the region of Texcoco* in the magazine {VUxi^a 
Anttguo, voIh II. 

On the subject of the god Atlaua, see the hymn 
Atlahoa rkiric* w^hich was sung in his honour {Codex 
FJcrentiifOy in Nnhuad with Rn glish iraiisLttijpn* edited 
by Anderson and Dibble fSania Fe, New Mexico* 
1951] vol II p. 213) and Sekr's remarks in Sahagun, 
Huloriit geTtrral de /or Co$as de Nueca Espana, {Alexico 
1938) vob V p. tjo. 

On Anrimitl* see the hymn to this god {Codex 
FlorendnOt the ^ame edition^ p, an) and Seler's 
remarks on p. 104 of the same edition of Sahagrin. 
Amimiri and Atlaua were ilit gods of the lakc-dweDen; 
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of CultlahuACs a vilti^c on the «wcct-water Lit*, whoso 
inkibitanis Uved primanly upon fbh and wildfcsfwi 
ITsc Hisiorh di A>jf Mtsuamx por ms piitturuSt a 
document based upon prtcorteaian rtaiivc manuscripts 
and drawn up after the conquest (publisLcd by 
JoaquJn Garda IcasMccU^ JVim^d C(^letdm de 
doameniot para !a kistari£L de to!, f II [Mexico 

1891] pp- 228-263) that Amimitl wa^ tbe chief 
god of the men of CuitlahuaCt and that he was iden¬ 
tified with an arrow of the Cbichimec hunting-god 
Mixcuatl, 

The hymn 10 Amimit! b tn a diaJetc of Nshuail that 
the Mexicans scarcely understood any more and which 
they described as ^C^ichtmec^ ^ may be seen by the 
A^tcc note to the text in the Madrid maouscripi- 
‘Thia song of is completely Chichimec 

(barbarous) and it k not really known svbat it m^ans 
in our Mahiiatl ItmgtiageH^ 

As to Opochtlip be was the gwl of a small coastal 
lovTRp UichiJat, whose peopte were Ouchimecs; and 
he was a wattr-god, Hh particular weapons were the 
darts meant for duck-^huntiog and the thrower. The 
//ijfeTf/T de lot Metdeanos por sus pinturast w^hich gives 
these details adda that thb water-god was, like 
Uii2ibpQchtli< left-handed (^pochiHt Ueft* or ‘left- 
handed man*^ uit:^itopochtti^ ‘the left-handed humming¬ 
bird" or ‘^humming-hird from tile left‘s and that the 
two gods fueron may were great friends. Still 

according to the same sourcci the village where this 
water-god was wurshipped took the name of Uitrilcn 
poebco^ "UitzilopochtLi^s placc"» after the coming of 
the Mexicans, It is the prc^ni town of Churubusco. 

In each of these three cases w e have to do with the 
deities of 'Like-dwelling savages*, deities whose chief 
rdle was the protection of wildfowling on the lake- 

14 Te^o^moCp ttisloire da MfAique^ Tranfllitifm bv 
H. Ternaux-Compana fPam 1853) vol. I p. 15. 

15 Crmkii Mexkayott, pp, 71^73* 

i 5 Codex Fioretuino^ Ar^erson and Dibble, voL 11 p. 77, 
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17 On ihe fa]] of TkitloJco, pattitttkrlv Tczozoinoc, 
op. ciL, pp, 211-247; Cairiikochitt^ Hiitaria Chitbimf^a^ 
(Mexico 1892) pp* 251-252; CnSmcn 

pp. 117-1205 Code^ Azeadthni p, iij. Thh Iasi 
maniLscript shows the great le^ple of Tlaieblco^ witli 
the body of MoqiiJiiixtti tying broken on its steps^ 

18 Sec paniculirly F, Bandel^i Oji fbt ttxia! mgan^ 
isaiiim imi/ mode 0/ gerfertm&tt of ihe anaeni Mexictms 
in the XII Affnui^t l?eporf 0/ the Ftabody Mutemn 
PP- 557 "^^r Geofge C. VaiJbnt, A^teei of 
Mexico (Garden Cit}', ffew York, 1947) pp- 111 ff, 
Bsindetter^s ideas air based upon a very debatable 
a^simiblkin of ihc Mexicoitfi with the North Amertcaft 
Indians^ and ihiq,' are now quite out of date; Vaillifitp 
one of the best American and^eologists,, has never¬ 
theless a tcndctiq' to follow the same ermre, though io 
a much attenuated form. 

19 Tcsoiomoc, p, 10, 

20 On the cQlpu!h\ see partkidarly ManucJ M. Moreno^ 
La Org&nixaddn potirkay social ie ks Azticas (Mexico 

1931), 

21 This map is in the BtblioUi&qiie Nstionalc fAubln- 
Goupit QallectioTi)i Sec £. Boban, Dccumtnit pour 
ferdr li i'htttoire Jh Mexique. C^atoguf raisonai df h 
colfection dt HJ. B. Eughte Gimpil (Pttm iS9t) voL II 
PP* 318-321. 

22 In the Crdnira Meacayotlt pp. 74*^5, Uitzilopochtii 
speaks of foutlcctt talp/ftlU and gives the order to 
dindc them into four sections, Moyoitan, Tcopan. 
'I'aaquslco [nrj and Cuepnpan. 

23 On this point, see Vsillant, p. 134, who adopts the 
figure of 60,000 hrnnes and allows them hs'e persons 
on the a^‘etoge, or 300,000 inhabitants. The -anony- 
rtious conqueror^ {Ptarrativt of some Hut^i of ;Veu; 
Spain, tronslattd into English 6y M. H. Soviite [New 
York i9i7])iisthe$oLirceofthi$e!itimatc. Torquemads, 
I'efiile I itN Ubrot ritualts i Monarehio iWroao, (Madrid 
1723) voL I p, 295. It raust also be remembered tfiat 
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whole families lived on botaxs, as is the cBBe now m 
some Aaiatic ci:»imtriea. See Safiagnn, vol. IV p- zzo, 

Z4 The croquerori reached the edge of the lake at 
Mb!C}uie and spent thdr la^t night on the coast at 
IzUpDkpati. *And seeing so tnany towm and villages 
b«tU in the water and other great U3m\s cm ihe dry 
land * * * we were struck with astonkhinent, and we 
said that these were enchaniincnts^ Uke those that the 
book of Amadis speaks of^ because of the great towera» 
the temples and die pymndda which rose Froiti the 
water t and some soldiers even wondered whether tt 
were not a dream/ writes a witn^s (Demal Di^ del 
Castillop Flislffrm ^^rdmlera de ia de^ h 

Nueva E^fnina [Mexico 1950] voh I p. 330). 

25 Heman Coit^ Cartas de Rflaa6n (New York 1S2B) 
p. 109. 

26 Ibid, 15S. 

27 This IS the famous 'sad night' of June 30* 1520, during 
which the in^^ders were expelled from tiie city by the 
emperor Cultlahuac.. 

28 Dli dd Castillcj, pp. 355-356^ 

29 Hcrnan Cortes^ pp. 146^-147. 

30 Rflatian iihr^gfe w ta Nmvelle Esp^Jigne ei mr ta 
grande nV/e Ji Ttmixtitan [tic] Ahxic^^ Fettie par un 
^nf/j//roiffigTe de la suite de Fernand Ci>rre/^ published 
by Ih Temaux^Compans, Veiyages^ relaii&ns et 
mFmoirrs ungiNua^T: pour rervir li Phutoire de la deamverte 
de PAmerique (Faria 1838) vol X p. 93. 

3 1 CorteSj p. 108. 

32 Diaif del Castiiiu, voL I p. 332. 

33 See the reproduction of this map in Igmdo Marquinaf 
Arquifectura prehispdniea (Mexico 1951] p» iSa. 

34 On this importiuit monument some rix miles from 

Mexico, are i^Iarx[iiinj3^ p. and the very complete 
work published by the department of monunients tn 
the ministfy of public education: (Mexico, 

^ 935 ) 

35 plan of the centjrs! square and the buildings 
w'tuch surrounded it in f^la-rquinar plate 54. 
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36 'Catild -we mike ^ better choice tk^ out beloved son 

Uitziliiiitl? Although he is still young, he will t>e 
able to govern us and defend the temple of Uiczilo- 
pochtlip' Tc^o^omoc, voU I p. 1$, "Do not forget tfiat 
all your . thought U their duty to govern 

and 10 Judge impartially^ and to defend the temple of 
UitziJopoehtli/ Speech addressed to It^opotl, ibid, 
p. 46. 

37 Chimslpopoca^ 'the smoking sLijeld^f rtigued from 
1414 to 142ft over a city that still dependent upon 
Atzeapouslco. He yfzs murdered upon the ordeia of 
the ruler of At^capotzalco. 

38 Motft!uluu>nta, "be who growB angiy (like a) lord\ 

had the sppcU;^uon of Ilhuicamlna^ ''he tvbo shoo^ 
arrows agsIriBt the sky^ He is soincttnics 
f/eyj, *lKe to dbtmgnish him from the seocmd 

emperor of the immer lie reigned from 1440 to 1469. 

39 Tczozomoct pp, >51-153- 

40 Tizoc, 1481-1486. Auitzotl, 1486-1503. 

41 Codex Tell^ano-RemensiSi b pictographic Tnaiiuscript 
with SpsnUh annotstions which belongs to the 
Biblioth^ue Nation de. Reproduced with an intro- 
duction by E. T. Hsmy (Paris 1899) pp, 38 and 39, 

42 See particularly Marquina^ p, 1S6. 

43 Many of Ibcse detaib can be rcstored by cotuparbon 
With the pyiamid <if Tcnsiyucfl, w^hich has already 
been mentioned^ and with the Aztec temple uf 
Ilmttusco, State of VcracniE^ whose sanctuary has 
survived almost imtouchEDcL Sec VaUbnt^ Ajs^Ucs of 
A/eWo, pL 51^ and IVlatquina^ photo 60. 

Another Aztec temple in good eondithm is that of 
TcopanAiilco (Cuema’^Tica); cf. George Vaillaat, 
EnlivmT^ Uic in Histofy vgl. XXXI 

(New York 1931) p* S3*- 

For the Alayan monuments, see SyNanus G.. Morlcy\ 
The . 4 nrj>nr May^^ (Stanford, California, 1946) p, 34S. 

Tlie Codex IxtUixockiti in the BiblicrtJiiquc Nationale 
in Pam shows the two sanctuaries at the top of the 
pyraniid of the great temple, with their distincdve 
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Bobsini pJ. jt, grc£t ti^plt 

of Tracwa was aku cro'tmed uiih saticUimt$: 
Ixtlilxochttli ilinoriit Cfn^hhtsgca^ p. iS^ 

44 The fifteenth month, H'hleh cottsea^amd par- 
ttL'uSariy to Uitzilopochlii, was calkd Pafiqu^l^alitth\ 
*tht feijst of the banners of 

45 On the Tottec mtmuments of "rult^ see Morquina, 

(Ip. cit*j p* 145^ and Alberto Rtut I^huiUkr^ Guta 

Jr Tula, (Me^ko ig45h On the Tolieccr- 
Maya immuinen^ of YueatiOt set Motley^ pp. 3^5 ff. 

46 Ruz UiuiUieri p. 36, 

47 TezozomoCt 193* Diaz (pp. 339-^360) concitra: he 
states that there were even taw-suits between the 
conquerors and the representative of the Spanish 
crown to decide Iujw iJie treasure should be divided. 

4S Rrhiivti uhregfr fur h Nomrllr Espagrtr #,. p. 98. 

49 Sahagtmp vnl. I pp, ttS If. Nahuatl text in Codex 

voL II pp. 165-180. CoTt&{p. 151) write* 
tiiat the chief “mosetoc* (temple) hitd no less than 
‘forty very hJgh and well-^bmlt towers*. 

50 Dhz del Castillo, pp^ 360-361. 

51 See Jose Garcia Pay^^n, iirqiitol 6 gico de 

Ttcaxit-Citlixtluhuara y los MidlatiiiHeas (i!^[exko 
i936)l In the State of Ventcruz, die same iuthur has 
studied the temple of the wind-god at Cem[ioaiai» 
which haa the same droilor sliape. See Marquina, 
pp. 473-473. 

32 Marqutnn, photo 78. 

53 Codrx Flormiins, voL II p. 168- 

54 Diaz del Caattllti, p. 36^, 'And not far from there (the 
temple of QuctzalcoEitl) there was a large reservoir 
which received die water by a covered channel from 
the aqueduct wliidi came into the town from Chapid- 
tcpcc,' On the v-aiiauA sitrings and the priests" baths, 
ace live Codfx FforeBimo, vc^, U pp. 167, 171^ 174, 178, 

55 Codex FktrrfttiftOi voL II p, 177. These twn tHiuor^ 
were catted Vopicalco and Eusc^cn. 

56 Rehtim . *. p. too. 

57 Salugiki, rol II, pp, 308 ff. 
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5ft Cort», p. 160. 

59 Dtaz del CAstilb, vol. 1 pp. 346 C 

60 On the great fn:itk«£ of ^rtttek>lco» see Cort&* pp, 147- 
151; Diaz tUi Castillo, pp. 3S^-3S4l R^hfi&f abre^fe .., 
pp. 95-^; Sahflgiin^ voL I pp. 325-327* 

61 No doubt the dtymg-^p of the valley had been going 
rni for a tong titn-e lluoiigh nstunl causes^ but it has 
been eonsidcrabfy haatened by hitmun agency. In 
ardcr to a:vnid any more Boods, the draining canal of 
Nochistongo opened in 1609^ and then, in 1900, 
the great Dmgiic canal and the Tequixquiac tunnels 
An unforeseen and €:ata3trophic result of these works 
has been not only the disappeanmee of the surface- 
water^ which has trimsformed the Lakes into dusty 
wastes btit the diying-out of the subsoil. In formerly 
w^ater-loggcd piUti ihe -witter made up four hfths of the 
sojI^ thb being removed -a condition made woisc by 
the sinking of many mtestan wells - the ground shrinks 
and subsides. Thus tlie sites upon which the dtj' of 
Mexico stands, being for ihe most part alluvial 
jahoncitio, regularly contract; the avera^ le\^cl of llie 
town sinks by about a foot and a ImH in a yc^^ which 
IS ten times faster tiian k did in 1910^ The boUont of 
the take of Texmm ls now nearly fen feet ah^rve the 
levd of Mexico, a$ wdl the ii^anal and the tunnel for 
drainage: ^d thccefore^ to prevent the floods^ which 
were starting again tvor$c than ever, puiti^ have had 
^ be installed ol great expense to deal with seepage 
and scv^i-age, 

62 Saliagiln, voh l\ (account of tfie siege of iVlextco by 
Aztec witnes&e^}, p. 206. 

63 Codfx iff 1576, pp. 35 and jh: Codix Axi^ufithn, 

pp. 10 and f J. 

64 On the aqueduct of Chapultepcct act Satagun. voh 
III p. 293 i Cort^, p, 157; R^hiiGft itbr^gr€, p. 93. 

65 Of the various accounts that have come down to us, 
that of Tezozofiioc (vol. 11 pp. 55^58) is the most 
complete^ and it goes into oil the magical and religious 
aspect of the nmttcr. Lxtlibtocbixl (p. 291} devotes a 
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ohoTt chapter to the ht^ory of the spring of Acuecuc' 
acath pnocfpdly to cthpltobe ihe bcDEVoltmt rfik of 
NezaualpilK, the tcitig of Texcoco. The 6oo<l is 
menUoTujd m the Codex oj 1576^ p. 76, which states 
that it destroyed the imixc-lidda: 01 the side of the 
year chicoitte acatU 'seven - teed*, 1499, a . stream of 
water is to be seeit, canyipg sway cats of c<^ 
Sahogiln (vol. lil p. 293) briefly telstcs the tnuUtion 
and ad^ that the viceroy, don Gastdn de Peralta, 
tried to mute uw of Acuecueisatl, hot without succew, 
and thai he had to gi\e up the idea. 

66 On the latrines, see Diaz del Gastillo, p. 353; Sahagun, 
vqS, 111 p,'295, ‘the land whichhosbecn thus immmed 
is called thlaukt (jukre detir tierra suave, porgrie la 
han adf)t>ado con eitUretd* On the cleaning of the 
streets, Toribio, quoted by Pieacott, voL II p, 114, 

67 VaiUanl, p. 225, 

68 Spcngtei, Xe DfeSn de V Occident {Paris 194S) vo!, 11 
pp. 6S and 93. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


SOCIETY AND THE STATE AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 

S Of) the migrutioiv of the McxicanSp see particuljsrly 
Codex of 1576^ B pictographic; inaiiitiscript in the 
BSbUoth^ue Nationale, Paris, and published under the 
title Hixlmre de ht Natim mFsieuine (Paris porous] 
*893); rad Codex published in the Jfournal 

de ia SociHi des Amirie^miteSt voL XXXVllI (Parif 

z This refers to the capture and execution of “king" 

UimUuitI the elder bv^ the men of Coihuacan. Codex 
•# 

jistratiilan^ pi. XI; and all the old soiifc^ concur on 
these events, 

3 Alonso do Zxtjiu, y mmatia reheiSn ... p. 96. 

4 Ibid, p, 93, 

5 Ibid, p, 95, 

6 Torquemada, / m bitof Htuaks 1 Mwt^ehia 

wdiatui, book XIV, ch. V. Cf. Mannd M. Motwio, 
La Of^tttuzac{ 6 H politka y ioroI dr /«s Aittcast 
(Mexico 1931} p, 46. 

7 Diego Durdn, Historic dt la Nueva Espaba y ulas dt 
Titrrra Firme, (Mexico iShy) voL I pp, 333-3*4, 

8 fiahagiiii, vol. I p. 144. 

9 Ibid, voL n pp. *12-214, 

IQ See VitJtneuaf yaoti ievic, and strophe, in which the 
archaic ihiia^ti is the equivalent of iyac. Codnr 
Fhrfntmo, edition dted, voL 11 p. 207, 
f I Quackte. 'he who has His hair cut on the top of hJa 
head (ftfoi//)'. pu^rAirAifflt, *i»ro«a da elh^\ 
Molina, Voeahubtrio ttt Iriigua (ortallaita y mexiama 
(Mexico 1571; facsimile edition, Ldpxig t88o) p, S4 
of the Mexican section. 
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11 The joguai was a symbol of Tczcattipoca. See Jacques 
Soustetle, Lii Pau^t cattiialijgique i£n awaents Slexicam 
(Paris 1940) p. 15. 

13 The eagje was a symbol of the sun. Ibid. p. 8. In the 
national museum of Merico ihete b an adminble head 
of an eagle-knight in carred stone. This sculpture b 
reproduced in Andr^ Malraux, Le Mtu/t tm^naire 
de la ScuJptsre wtondiaU (Paris 1951) pi. 334- 

14 Codex Fhreatina, vol. I! pp. 114 and 115. The 
traditional expression aU-tJi^iiioUi, Svater and con- 
Qagnitian’, means war, and moic particuTarly sacred 
war; tt b written with a spedal htcrpglyphic in which 
there are the dgns Tor water and for firk See Alfotiao 
Caso, El TtacalU de la Guerra Sagreda, (Mexico ^9^) 
pp. 30 and 31, 

15 Tczozomoc, vot U pp. )64-t6&. 

r6 [bid. vol. I pp. 70-^t. 

17 Sahagun, voL I p. 138, 

iS Ibid. voL I pp. 159-162. Aztec text in CoAje Flofentina 
vol. tl pp. 93-95. 

19 Quaquadttctin^ plural of quachic. Ol&mi, plural of 
Otomtl. Teqaiuaqtui, plural of teguiua, 

20 Sahagdn, vol 1 p. t68. 

ai On the pri!l!i (or rather pipiltitty plural) see Zurita, p. 98. 

Z2 The Codbr Metubaa gives the (dlowing exact details— 
at Oxonian, a llacoehteaihtS and a Hacateecatl 
at Quetcboltcnanco, a tlaeateculttii 
at AiLin and at Texapotitlfn, a tlacochteathtU 
at Xoconochco, a tezcaioaeatl and a f/iV/ejiro/guf 
at Zozolan and at Uaxyacac (Oa3£ac8}i a tiacateetAtli 
and a tlacochteathtU, 

23 On the calpixque, sec Zurita, p. 165, 

24 Diaz del CaBtlUo, voL I p. 187. 

*5 Pomar, Pelaaoit de Texcoco (1583) (Mexico 1891) p. j t 

z6 Sahagdn, voL 11 p. 317. 

17 Zurita, p, 112. 

28 Ibid, 

29 '1 orquemada, vol. 1 p, 1B5. 

30 Sahagun, voL I pp. 298-299. 
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31 de Cuauktitkin^ C 6 dke Cfnmalpopoca* AntJe^ 

df Ciutufifittdn y Lty^nda Je hr -Sc^feT. TmJu^din 
iiirecta Jet nahuall par ft tic. lAw Prima Felidano 
pfAfegwfj, (Mexico T945) p* 7. 

3a Cf* for exiompJe, ttatlocm tlamacajsqai^ qttiaui Mat^ 
'priests of Tlaiocan, gods of the rainV Codrx Ftarentmo 
vul. II p, uto^ Ptk^taduhdi, god of youth and the 
dance^ is termed ilittmifaxecatla, ao archaic fono of 
tlaTTtaciizqui (ibid.)* 

33 Sahagiin^ voL I p* 299* Quequefzatcoa 15^ the plural of 
^S^koa/h 

34 Alfonso Caso, La ReiigiAt di hs A2t£ca$ (Mexico 
^9 j 6) pp, 45 ff* Sahagun^ vol. 1 p. 237^ 

35 This word comes from ilaquimiit^lli thing w^rapped 
up (in cIoth)\ in Spamsh Ih or mmUmo, During the 
migration, the images of the gods or the s^zred ohtects 
diat fltwKl in their stead were cerried swatlied in this 
way. In historical ttntes^ certaifi temples preserved 
tlaquimihtH that contained^ for example, » mirror 
(TcsECaliipoca) or aga ve-thorns (Uitzilopoehtli): Pomar, 
op. cit., p. 13. 

36 Zurita, p. 217, 

37 Torquemada, voL IT p, tOf. 

38 *Jntia it ittana^ in ithwii m dkaatimnacaz^^ auh 

inihi ud amadalf in ftafciU mitn in trtahoant 

in tnuinhoan in ^iavillacaltqut in pipiUt'iny Codkr 
Ftarmtim, voL 11 p, 215. 

39 T'hc sweeping of the temples was not merely an act 
of cleanliness. It had a ritoal meaning^ for tn sweeping, 
one opened the way for t!ie gudiL One of Uie months 
of die year wm called Octipam^iH, ^sw^eping"* 

40 These ddicacies were taapttic tamaiii, "atigored tamales'. 
Ciwfcjf Fhttnh'no, voL IJ p* 126. 

4t *T!azaItilmati£a\ Codtx Fhrentinat ii ol. II p. 116. The 
goddess of maize had ihc name of Chicomecosd, 
'seven-serpent** or again of Chioomollntziti, "the 
vencnible (goddess of) seven eairj of nmkc% 

42 Torquemada, voL 11 p, 189- 

43 SahaguQ, vpI. II p. 211. 
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44 ibid. voL I 3^4 and 35C« 

45 Fr. Andn^ dc E$tas hi ^ 

Jbf IniHoi tie la Nutva EspaSa * * * (tS 43 ) 1S91) 

46 Hiftoria de las i\hjdctmos pot sus pintitsas, 359.1 

47 This idea omunuaily Tcctirs tbiDUghont the Ixtctatiire- 
See C«fot Tttlenana-Mtmtnsis (Pim 1899) P- 
(verw), where a aiteam of waicr fe shonn cani'ing 
away men and wealth. 

4S Tezozorafx:^ voL II pp* 7S''79^ 

49 Codex Mendoza^ pp, 40, 45 and 4S. 

50 An cxcdlcnt description of mercantile life 10 be 
found in Sahagun, vol. II pp. 339 S. 

51 Chimalpahin Quaiilitlehuanitzm, AmtUs (R. Simranp 

Paris 1S89) p. 174- 

52 Sahagun, vul. II p. 339. 

53 This refers to a province that had only reeently been 
subjugated. It was inhabited by Tzotzi!^ s Mayan^ 
speaking tribCt and it nour forms part of the Meseican 
state of Chiapas, Tdnacantlaiip 'place of the bats' m 
Aztec, is a tranalation of T^otKi], which oomts from 
the May^n tsots:, a bal. 

54 Sahagiin. vol. II p. 343. 

55 Ibid, p, 364. 

56 Ibid, p, 364 

57 This was the Yfataltaihlli iadt, published with a 
Spanish transLation in Sahagun, voL V p. iSj* and 
with nn English trmsiatbn in Codex Fhrmtiito^ edition 
citedr vol. II p. 214* 

58 Sahagun, vqi II p, 367, During these festivities the 
dignitaries danced in front of the merchantSp who did 
not take part in the dandng:^ hut offered presenis 
afterwards, 

59 Ixtlikoduih Huforui Chichmeea, p. a68. He adds^ 
^She was so cultufed that she could give points to the 
king and the most ^nildvatcd men, and she w'as 
poetically gifted. And with these gifts and graces she 
held the king very much tinder her d^ mimarinn « ^ , 
Slie lived apart, in great pomp and majesty, in a 
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paUce that the king hud bulk for Might not this 
be a poitniit of a favourite of Louis XV? 

60 Anakf de Cuirufititldn^ edition citcd^ 8* 

61 Sahsgun* \^o\. Ill pp. 109 ff. 

6 z Cf>dex Fhrmtino, voL III p. 13. A poetical translation 
of this text b to be founcl in Comynt 7 %^ Song 
qf Qfi£tzak&ail, m Mgxiem Folkts^ys^ vot fV X'O. 2 
(MextDQ 19x8) pp. 78 ff. 

63 IxtUlxochid, p. 59 (Colhnacin) and p, 454 

(Xochimi!co)p 

64 Saliagun vqL II p^ 389. 

63 Codex Fltfreiflinot voL TI p, 107. The test of the 
conuncniaTtes in Aztec b given by Eduard Scler^ 
ZJ«? reiigia^en Ge$dfige der 4 dten in Gesam^ 

meltf Abhmdlur^m . . ^ voL II (BerUn 1904) pp« 959~^ 
iioj! SpsnI&b fmmktion in Siihagixn, edition cjteih 
vol. \\ Lof rfliT/orw a hr Diwr* 

66 Atuiuotl itiiouh: m uei inteouh iatca^ En Codex 

Fhrenlino^ vcl. I p. tl!i, 

67 Sahagun, voL II p, 386, 

68 Ibiil toI. hi p, 133^ 

6g The ^golden fnarlde^ teocuittirqner^Hil^ dbtingubhea the 
god Xipc Tmec. See Codex Ftaretniri^, voL 11 p- 213- 

70 Diaz del Castillo^ vot. t p. 349. 

71 Pomar* p* 41^ The Crdnica Mexiatyotl, p, nj, says 
that the eons of Motecuhzomii 1 ■who were not able to 
reign gave themselves up 10 the practice of the mirior 
am. 

7z Tezozoftioc, voh II pp. ao6 and 309. 

73 MotolmSa^ Memorittht^ p. 344* 

74 Molina^ p^ 30 verso. 

75 Tezozotnoc, vol. 11 pp. 8i-8a. 

76 ChimaJpahIn Quauhtkhtianidcin, p. toS- 

77 *lMbfa 4 h^^ goMdtL* Molina, p. 124, 

78 On the buidleas peasants^ see Zunuii p. 157^ 

79 Motolinifl, p. 319, 

80 Ibid. Alt the details given 10 this paragraph come from 

the same source. 
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Si SahiiguEi, ^oL II p. 30S (Mistcculi^nia). Mototifilo^ 
p, 323 (NezaualpilH). 

8 z Sahagun^ voL 1 p. 321. 

83 Atcobiz^ pp* 308 and 313* 

84 Motolinia, p. 310, *£n tsia di hsiik diihan m 

cuerpo las mis 

85 Sahagun, yoI. II pp. 371 ffand p. 379. 

86 Ibict voL 1 pp* 32i"'3±2- 

87 Cod^jc Tttl€riiini)-Remensiy^ p. verso. 

88 ZiiXttA, p. 93, 

&9 Alcobiz, pp. 309, 314. 

90 Zurita^ p. 221. 

91 For cxumplft TcEozotDOc, voL I pp. 45 and 45^ 71 smd 
72; latliihnchitb Hktoria C/iidUmfra, p. 170, 

92 ITue Spamm'4k' cupidity was much disappointed when 
they found that the cupper axes which they had taken 
to Cuba, believing them to be goUi became coveted 
with verdigris. (Diaz del CastiUop xqL 1 p* 49). 

93 Zuritai p, 159. 

94 Tczozomoct vdL 1 pp, 67-68^ 12S, 135, 179* 

95 Ibid, p* 183* 

96 Diaz dd CaatiUa^ voL I p- 1S4, 

97 Zurita^ p. i6t. 

98 Ixtlihcochitl, HitUiria Chkhim£cti^ p, j 68* 

99 Sahagun, voL I pp. 158^159, 

too Lttliixochiti^ Hufona Chichimfra, p. 206. Tczozoinoc, 
vo[. 11 p. 67- 

lOi Zuritap p. 158. 

loa Particularly Sanddier, O^r tint wcuii Qr^anisafion and 
mod^ of ^aotrnmfni of tht atmmt Mexkant^ in the 
XII Annuiti Rcptjri of //« Peabody Museum^ pp, 

tOj Rtlation de In geneab^la y tinaje de hs wiom Aon 
se^eadp m esin tierm de Li Nueva Etpa&i . . p 
Esaibimos par mmidtido de nuestro Prebido^ a rt^go i 
iniercftiSn de Juan Canot Espanol^ ftum^ de doHa 
JsaM, de MonUxurna^ eJ si^undo de esU mmbrft 
^enar qut era dt la Ciudad de Mhdfo, published by 
J* Garcia Icnxbalccti, Nueta CoUc^idn de danimmioe 
para la historia de Mexico, (Mexico 1S9T) pp- 263^281. 
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104 //£rfon1r <if /<» Mtxscanoi pift 4 Ur piaturm^ p. 24^. 

105 See ihe discusion of this questipn in Mar^h^ H4 
SaYiUe, Tisoc^ £rtiir lord q/ thf Aztecs (1481-14JJ6), in 
ConirihuHotts from the Museum of Afnericax Indiau^ 
Heye FoundatioK^ voL III 00. 4 (New York 1929) p. 

106 txtlikocliiiJ, Hisl&ria Chichimeea, p, 213; 0 \'iedG, 

Didhgi} del AUoyde de h Fortaleza de h Cibdad i 
Puerto de Scmto Damiugo de la hla Esfiamjla . . . (rm) 
an ciibatleiro de ia grau dbdad de jW-kVo^ ttimaih 

Ttfocm CattOf published by William H. Prescott m 
History of the Conquest of Mexico (Philadclphifl 1864) 
vo!. Ill* appendix, pp* 452 ff. See abo Pomar, p. 25. 

107 Zurita, p. So^ 

loS Ixdikochitl. p* 24U 

109 Torquemada^ voL I p. IDI. 

tio Tezoromne^ vol I pp* 332-333^ 

til Sahagun, vol, U p. 321. 

Ill See I'erozoiiioc* vnh I pp, 306 and 3355 tqL II p, 73* 

113 Sahagun, voL II p. 321. Models for speeches jsrc 
gi%'en, ibid,, pp, 77^ 82^ 91193 and 97. For dcscriptiuns 
of the imperial vestnicnts see Tezozomoc, passages 
quoted, note t iz^ md Saville, op. ciL^ p, 40. 

114 Pojmr, p, 35, 

115 In the Codex AiendozUt p- 2* Acamapjchtli is shovvit 
before his election si$ emperor together with the glyph 
CimteoatL On the title of Cimeoatt at Xcchimiko, cf. 
flistoria de ios Mexicams por sm pinturaSr p- 262; a? 
Colhuacdn^ Codex Azcolitlan^ p* XI; and at Tcxcoco^ 
Ixttibcochill, RekfCiortei^ pp. 17S and 193^ and Pomar, 
p. 19. 

I lb 'rezozomoc, vo], I p, h&d, 

117 Oumslpahm Ousiiliilehuarntdii^ p« 126. 

118 TorqtiettULda^ voh II pp. 3S^”3S^- 

119 Traxtornoc, voL Ip. (29. 

tzo Ibid. p. 195. 

12j Ihid pp. 212, 305. 333: vol II p, 68. 

122 Ibid. voL II p. 107. 

133 Ibid, vot 1 p. 188. 
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t24 Cr 6 mta Mexicayoil^ p. 139^ 

125 Chunalpahiii Qmuhtleim^tztiip p. 107. 
tiS Torquemada, 11 p. 352. 
tTj Cr 6 nka MatUayf^it^ p, j 15, 
tiS IbM, p* 149, 

129 A lEfoafkablt fact that at Tcxcoco tb^ traders had 
access to one of the four great eouneds^ that of hnance^ 
together witli the dignitaries. Ixtlilxochit]^ Rftiicionett 
p. 3261 Torquemndap voL 1 p. £47^ 


m 


CHAFTEB THREE 


THE WORLD, MAN AND TIME 

I There b an immense Utcrature upon the subjeet. The 
chief native pictogr^pbic m^nuscripta to be consulted 
ate the following; 

Codex Borbmiiui (Pad^ 1899) 

Codex Borgici (Kingaborou^, London 1831-1848+ 
voL III) 

Codex Cospiano di liciogrta (Rome 1S98) 

Codex Fejifviry-Moytr (Farb igoi) 

Codex MagKa^ehimo (Rome 1904) 

Codex Rios {Vattcanuf A) (Rome tgoo) 

Codex Telt^iimo-Remerms (Fans 1899) 

Tonalatfuitl Aubin (Faria J900) 

Codex Vatieanm B (KcHoe 1896). 

Some texts are poxtpht^^ of pre-^rtesian picto- 
graphic manuscripts; chief among these are the Amies 
de Cuoiihtitidn and the Hiitoria de los Mexiamut por 
MU$ pintitras. Of the Spanbh chrontders^ Sahagdn 
contains the essential; but the following may also be 
consulted with profit; 

DunSn, Historh de las JnduiS de Nueva EspaHa y las 
htas de Tima firme, (Mexiexx i867“i88o) {2 
volumes] 

Motolinb, Mmortah^^ (Mexico 1903) 

Torquemada^ Veinte i m lihros rituals f MoitaesMu 
indistm (Madrid 177.3) {3 volumes). 

On towns other than Mexko, sec; 

Miiho^ CanvoTgOi Historia de Tiaxcabt (Mexico 
1892) 

Pomar. Retaddn de Texcoco (Merico 1S91). 

Modern autltors: 

Alfonso Caso, La Rel^itin de tot Attecas (Mexkx» 
1936) 

Alfonso Caso^ £/ Pueblo del Sol (Mevioo 1953) 
Eduard Sder^ Cesammelie Ahhandtangm xm Ameri- 
katiischm Sprach* und Alierthumskutide (par- 
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ticubrly vol. I [Berlin 1903} pp. 417-503, and 
voL 11 [104] pp* 959^1 ICS7) 

J deques. SousteUe^ L& PciUife cosmi^logiquc t^n^tfns 
Atfxkafns (Pam i94o)» 

z On the Maya^Quich^^ bcc the Popot- Vuh^ C. 
VillflcoTta and Flavio liodas, El Maniiscrito A Chichi- 
castermngo {Popot i?uj) (Gitatemah 1927)^ Ljconhard 
SchulDse-JetiA^ Popot Vuh^ dm heUigf Burh d^r Ouichi- 
von Gu^itemah (Stuttgart [944)* 

3 Leyendct de SoU$^ Codtx Cbimatpopo^^ (Mexleo 

1945) PP' ^*9 

4 A. Caso. /xi Rjslisidn d> h$ AzU^as, fibres i,. z, 3 
and 4. 

5 Munoz Camargo, Hut<m& de Tloxcata, p* 155^ 

6 vol. 11 ^ pp^ 256 ff. The Aztec text^ after the 
Madrid manuscript, b 10 be found in Garihay, Uaot 
dtt NdhuuH (Otumba 1940) pp, 125-130, 

7 Quauimeuiti^ from an eagles and ^dmPij a 

calabash or vessd, means *thr vesad of the cagic, of 
the sun'; 

H Afioies de Cuuuhiitldn^ Codex Chimotpopoca^ p. S. 

9 SMj for example,^ Codiar Tcflirimo-Remensisj pp, 32 
verso^ 38 verso^ 39, 40 etc. 

10 On Xipfr Tatcc* see the representatioo of ihis god 
dressed in the skin of a viedm in Caso^ El ihabto del 
Sol^ pi IX, On the ritea celebrated tn honour of the 
god, Codex fhretuino^ vol. 11 pp, 46 ff, 

ti Jacques SousteUc, Respect &ux dieux infirlr, in Cohim 
de til Compjgnie Madekine Renaud—J^^L, BanauU 
no. t (Porb {J^Uhird] <954} pp. 93 ff 

ta For cKRuiplef Cons had the feet of the pilot Gonzalo 
dc Umbria cut off, two Spanmrda hanged and otbcia 
given tvi^o hundred strokes nf the whip (Diaz de! 
Caadito^ vol. ! p. zzo). lie had Indian prisoners' 
hands cut off (ibid. p. 265). On the massacres of 
ChoIuLi and Mesico, see Diaz del CastOlo^ 309^^ and 
Sahagun* vol IV^ pp. 169-171, On the torOire and 
thi! ei^ecutinn of Cuauhtemiitzin, see Hector Fotua 
Martinez, Cmuhtfmoc^ ^ido y mtierie de mo culttifo 
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(Mexico) (Fietich transbdot^ [L^lTbrit] fssn$ 1952). 

13 The passage referring to the niutual feelings of captive 
ajid captor is to be found in the Codix Ft&rmtin& 
voL 11 pp. 5^-53.. For the words of the eonperor to a 
prisoner of war, see TciOOTinoc, voL 11 pn 177* 

E4 TczozomoCr vol. [ p4 tt6. 

15 ^luito!^ Carruiigo, pp. 125-128. Another vefskirii Jess 
favourable to the Tbxcaliec wTtrnork is given by 
Tezoffioinoc^ voIp II p. 175. See also Toitjutirndfl, 
vol. 1 p. 220. 

16 It was Cort^ who hod Quauhpopoca and four other 
digriitaries burnt alive in front of the imperiat pakee : 
see Dla2 del GastillOf voL I p, 373, and Prescott, 
History d/ the Cotiqarsl of Alexuxt^ (Philadelphia 1S&4) 
voL 11 pp. 171-173. 

t7 Ixttilxo^t]^ Histaria ChichimMS^ pp* 205-20S. 

t8 See Alfonso Caso, El Teocalli de h Guerro Str^du 
(Mexico 1927). 

t9 Alfonso Caso» Et Puehh del Sd (Mexico 1953)- 

20 S ahag im, vol 1 p. 259 S* 

21 Codrx Flotmtino, voL I p. 1. 

zz Ibid, vol. II p, 207. 

23 Ibid. voL III p. loS. 

t 4 Sec the statues of CoatEcoc in MalrauXp Le Musir 
imoghiaire de to Sculpture mottdiale (Park [GalUmakrd] 
^95^) pL 352 snd 35S* Comnients by J. Sousieflei 
ibid.t pp. 740-741. 

23 Tetm innon icuk (Song of tlie mother of the go<Is)^ 
Codex Florentim, vol III p. 208. DWofli/ iatk, 
ibid. p. ail. 

a6 Pp. 49 and 59 of the Codex Mogliobreehiano jire devoted 
to the representation of the gods of drunkenness and 
to that of the goddess of the agavr and of ocTJii May auel 

27 Sahagun. vol. V p. 150 (b}Tim to Xipe Totec). 

aS Ibid. pp. 90-91 (song of XochipilJi)i 98 (song of 
Xochiquctzal]i 158 (^ng of Chicomecoad) and 178 
(flong of MaeuibcoehlLl). 

29 Paul Westheim, Arte wtiguo de Mexico, (Mexico 1950) 
%' 55 - 
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30 Jacques Soumlkv La Pentie eomak^qtu .«^ pp. £o-Si« 

31 The Ikerstt irte^inmg cif iotmipomlU is 'the accxiunt of 
the dsys^ See Alfotisa Caso^ < Terdan lot Teotifimscams 
cottccitmenta Jet Tonatpokualhi in AUxico Antigua^ 
vol. IV rto. 3-4(Mejsico 1937) pp. 131-143.. Tof^ahmail 
means 'the b^k of the dap% and is used for the 
maDiiscript which the soothstiyeFs employed. 

32 The rqircscntatitin of ihesc groups of thirteen b 
particukrly to be found in the codioes Ik/fbomcm, 
Tdlfrimo-Rtmemis wul Rioi^ There are detaited 
expUrnitious in Sahagun, vol. 1 pp- 303-361- 

33 Fejif^dry-Maytr, p* t* 

34 Ci^irx Catpimo, pp* 1^-13; Sargia^ p* 72* 

35 The fall of Mexico and its capture by Coitus (August 
rj* 1521) happened on ^ day i cmU considereci 
generally favourable^ but m a year ealb\ whose sigfi 
brings to ruind decline, the setting of the sun» decad¬ 
ence^ death. The last Mexican emperor waa called 
CuauhtemoUiiii ^the descending eagle^ that h to say» 
'the setting stin\ 

36 Sahagun, voh !l pp. ri-a6. 

37 Ibid. p. 23. 

38 Tc^ko^ottiisc^ voL I pp. 229-231, Aiifrtiicr prodi^ took 
place at Tlatelolco, according to the game author^ 
when the king's wdfe, taking her bath, began talking 
m the manner of the charactera in Diderot'^s Les Bijoux 
indiicrett* 

39 Sahflgutt, voL IV p. 23, 

40 IxiliixDchith Hitforia Chickimeca^ p. 313, 

4t Sahagun^ vol fV p. 24. 

42 Jacques SotiBtdUe, £0 FomiHe ofomi^p<ime Ju Mtxique 
centud, (Paris 1^937) pp, 

43 On this question see A* Casa^ El Pueblo del Sot^ 
pp« 20-21. 

44 IxtUIxochh], Iluiorih Chkhimeea, p. 227* Poniar 
{Reta£i 6 n de Texcoco^ p. 24) confimis IxtUlxodutl'? 
verrion. The aaine belief was to be found at TLaxcalji 
(^IitnoK Ciuitajgo» Hiitorui de Tiiaeala^ p. 130), 



CHAPTER FOUR 


A MEXICAN'S DAY 

1 SattAgun, TdL n p. 364. 

t Diaz <!«] CastillD^ voL ! 335. 

3 Codex TeMenam^Remensis^ pp. 39-30* 

4 R, H. Barlmv» The Extent of the Empire q/ the Cnihua 
iliexica (Berkeley 1949] p. 42. 

5 Dkz del Castillo, voL 1 336. 

6 From peiialt^ mat^ and house: lilcfally 'a mat 
houBc* and thus ^wickerv^tirk chc! 9 C^ The Spanish 
word petaca^ which h derived from petkenUit means 
a dgafett^sholdo' in Europe^ biit ia Mexico it has 
retained its sense of 

7 Dibs del C^ttUo, vot. 1 p. 335* The sccre[ room in 
which the treasure was hidden was opened in the eod 
by the Spaniards, who were lima Moteewh^oma's 
guests (ibid. p. 364), It contained such w-ealtht 
especially in gold, that Diaz *held it for certain that in 
the whole world there w^ not its like/ 

S Diaz del Castillo^ vo)p I pi^ 344- 

9 Sahagun, vot, 1 p. 95, 

10 Ibid. vol. LI p, 3T, 

E i Ibid, vol. 11 pp. 347-349 and 361. They were sparing^ 
as tTiidcsmen ought to he, and they only gave the 
&re-god the heads of tlie birds served a! the banquet* 

I a Ixtlihiodiitb Hiftoria Chickanem^ pp^ 174 ff. 

13 Ixtliltochid here employs the Arabic word ^irdzor; 
this must, no doubt be understood as sumnier-^houses 
or little rural chitoiux. 

14 ixtlUxochitU Historia ChicMmeiro^ pp. zoS-zia. 

15 R^ H* K. Marett. Archaeobgieoi Totirs from Mexico 
City^ (Oxford University Fress 1933) pp. 7^-77. 

16 Diaz dd CastUlOt voL I pp* 330--331. 

17 Cortes, pp. 160-16Z* 

tS Andro de I'^pia, Relaei^n sobre In campdiiu de Mhdeo, 
published by J. Garehi Icazbalccta in l)o€umetiio$ p&ra 
la hirtorin de Mexico (Mexico tS66) pp. 381-531. 

19 DUi: del Castillo, voL I pp. 348-349. 

30 Teioiomoc^ vol. 1 pp* zi 1-211* 




NdrreSt A DAY 


21 RefaiiQH manymt. * * pubtbbed by Teynsux-CompanSp 
Vqyagcj^ reiaif^m et mimmres * * ♦ voL X (Pwis 1S38) 
p. ICO. 

zt Riifael Gara* Granados, Fili^y Fnftmi (MmIot *937) 

pp. 111-112. 

23 Zuritsi^ Breve y relaeUn -.. p. 111. Motolmla, 

MemoruiteSt p. 305* 

2+ TapUp p. 581. 

25 Clavtj^cfra, Hhi&rm itniigmt Je Af/jdro, vdL IJ p. 3419. 

26 Ibl<L p. 368^ 

27 SafaagOn. voL II p. 346+ Coitex Fl^fntimt yoL U 
p. 139. 

28 Codex Ft{>ftntino, voL tl pp. 130-131- l;itzttopoch<xi 
(novv Cliurubusco) meonj *Ehe place of UltzilopocbtU^ 
UttzlLid mcana *tbc water (^) of the bumnung-bitd 

29 Codex Fiorentino, voL f I p. 77. 

30 A good description and dnt^inga are to be found in 
Ctavigerop vnl IT pp. 349 ft 

31 Rnbert Rccltidd* Tepoxlldnt ^ Mexirm Viitdge, 
(University of Chicago 1930) p. *37. 

32 Ciwfer of i 576, p. 45, 

33 A very fine ot^diaii mirror with a Ernnie of carved 
wood b to be found in the Museum of the American 
Indian^ Ileye Foundation^ New York. Ir b illuatratcd 
in Ch a* Butland, Art and Life in tmdeni Mexieo 
(Oxford 194S) p. 43. The Stus^e de f t iomme in Paris 
has 2 nutreasite mirror whose back i$ engraved with a 
representation of the wind*god Eecatl. See T. 
Hamyi. Iai QfbrrV aniinemne du Musee d'Ethnogr^hie 
du Trocadiro (Parist n.d.) vo!. I pi X! no. 34. 

34 Codex lelieriOiin-JtefnmSiX p* I7^ 

35 On the HuaatceSt sec Sahagun, voL 111 p, 132. On the 
Otcimf, ibitL p, (24* 

36 Codfx Ascatittan^ pL XI etc. 

37 Sah3gui% vol. HI p„ 123. 

38 Ihid^, vol. II pp. 128-130^ 

39 The A^tec ivocd which has been corrupted 

into ekicte, means the gum that comes from the 
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coagulijicd sap of the chicaSitpate (^^iTiArdf sitpafa jL)^ 
a tx^ of the impicd regions. It k the ra^ matend of 
chcwing-gtim. Cf. Maximmo Jitariinez, Plantas fitiiei 
de la Repubtica Mextcana (Mexico 1928)^ pp. 142-145. 

40 voL III pp, 47“4®- 

41 Amoag the Qlmco: aeCp for example, the statye called 

ITie WrestJer in lbs Caiai&gu£ dt tExposkim d'Art 
nuxi^m (Park* Musre d^Ari rntydern^ pL IV 

and V« Among the Maya^, see paiticubrly Agustln 
ViUagra Caleti, Bommpak, fa duJad de^ lot mufos 
pintados (iMexicx» 1949)1 and Gilbert Medionip 
maya da Mexique tt du Guatemala (Paris ^95^)^ 

42 Sahagiin^ voL Lll p, 1J2, *LQt ham&ret (Huaxtec) no 
ti^aen maxtlts cm que cukrir sm vtrgUmzm^ On the 
clothing of the Tanscas^ sec Munoz Camargo, 
fUtloria de Tiaxcahti p. 9* The Codex TeUenano- 
Rmennjf p, 33 vmOt shoMf^ a warrior of Xiquipiico 
(vaUcy of Totuca) wearing □ nmxthllt in the set of 
fighting with a Tarasca drts^d in a short white tuniCH 

43 Jletatiim amnyme * *. Teraaux-Compaits^ vo!, X p. 64. 

44 Codex TdUriam-Remensis^ pp. 29 verso, p* 32 etc^ 

45 ^Ub^ales de su cuerpo\ acoarding to Satutgun, voL 1 
pp. 

46 CadfX Maglitihtcchiamit the first eight leaves. 

47 See ihc itliysirated album of Wilfndo du Sober* 

Indumcfitiiria 47 ntigua mexicana (Mexico 1950). 

48 Saiiagun. vol. II pp* 293-295* 

49 Bohan* pL 66* 68, 69* 

50 Marqidria, ArquiUciura prehitpdaiia, fig. 49. 

51 Marquhu* fig. 69* 

52 Codex Telleriano-Rmenm, pp. 31, 34, 37, 42 etc. 

53 Codex Aifatklan^ pt. V* X, XL Co^x Tetimam^ 
Remettsit^ p, 43^ Boban, pi. LXX (clothing ofThLloc). 

54 du Solier^ pL X. 

55 Codex Fhrentim^ voL 1 i p, 93, 

56 Codex Tdleriano-Rcmenw, p. 30, 

57 Sahagun* voL III pp. 131-132. 

58 Aatcc text of the manuscript of Sahagdn in Walter 
Krickebcig^ Los Tot&naca (Mexico 1933)1 PP- S^S *- 


^ ^ S'S'S' 
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59 Sahagun^ voL 111 p. 134. 

IbicL* p. 124 . 

Knckebcrg, p, SO. 

Fi3f example, the statue of the goddess Chalchiuhtlicue 
in the Mcxicuu museum. A. CasOp Ei I^^to d*l 
Soi, pL V. 

j. ^ustelkp La Famiik oi/mt-pftme 
tenfral (Pam 1937). pp- 5*^^ 

du Solier, p!. XXV, XXVI, XXVII, XXXIL See aJso 
Keith Anderson's drawings in George YaUlant, 
Artists and Cr^ismm in atidms Cffttrat Ammca, 
(New York 1935) p. 65- 
BBpeciall)i'’ dte OtomI of the State of Meadco- 
Cr 4 nica Mexicayotl^ pp, 90-91, 

See psrdculaily^ Barlow, The Exieni of thf Empirr 0/ 
th^ Ciiihua Mexicu (Berkeley 1949). 

63 Gabrid Femindex Ledesma, CaJzado m^xkano, 
(Mexico 1930). 

69 Dlikz dd C^tilb, vol 1 p. 333, 

70 TcMzoinfJc, voL J p. 307 , The act of piercing the 
nasal septum is shown in vaiious manuacriptB, far 
citarqf>lc, the Codrx A^uttulli this picture is reproduced 
in C, A. Burlazid, Mijgic Books from Mixuo (Penguin 
edition i 953 )pLXIlL 

71 Codrx F/oriwfato, vok 11 p. 94. 

72 TezoxomDCr voL I pp. iSj-rSS- On the ornmnents 

tind embtems, sec Eduard Sclei, Attmmkmischtr 
Schmuck ufsd maroie wnd Rangflbxekhm^ 

in Gesammeke Abhandimtgm * . * ¥0l. 11^ 1904, 
pp. 397-4*9: and Ham DJctschy, Cmfrur^ de 
plumbs mrxi^aini do nmsig de Viertne^ in do 

XXy^IJJ' Congtis bitermikmaJ dts Ami^ri^ojtktts (Paris 
*94S) pp. 381-39*. 

73 VtlLagra Caltti^ pi. I, 

74 Salugun, vo). 11 p. 119 , 

75 Mtitotinis, p. 305. 

76 IxtlHxodutl, fiittaria Chiehimtea, p. 193. 

77 Ibid. 

7 S Zuritft, p. 112 . 
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79 jVlotnllnla, p, 306. 

80 Diaz dd CaatHlo. pp. 343-345. 

81 Motulinia, pp. 30^^17. 

8a Ixtlilxodiitl, Jtthdmes, p. asS. 

83 Ibid., Hiitona C/dchimfca, p. *84. 

84 Andf« dc Alcobiz, wwf h* ttyes qae Union toi 

InJiat dn to Nutt-o Esf/oxo . . . (i543)r published by 

J. Garcta Tcazbaketa, Caimrcton de darumcnlAf 

para Ut fmiaria dt Midco (Mexico 1891), p. 308. 

&5 For the argatiisatiati of the judteiaTy, m< S^urita. 
pp. 109-113. 

86 Codtx Flattntim^ vol. 11 pp. 4a ff, Sw also Appendix 
U of this book. The dghteen months and th( rites^ 

87 Vey tecailhuitL Codex jRtore»fow. vol 11 pp. 91 ff. 

88 Da die month PanquetzaiistU see Codtx Florestina, 
voL II pp. 130 E On AUmastU^ ibid., pp. 137-138. 
On 7 jVii/. ibid-, pp. 145-146. 

89 Ixtiilxodutt, Historia CAfcWniroa, p. 386, 

90 A list and description of all tbcao little trades is to be 
found in Sabagun, voL 111 pp. 5a E. 

9t Cfdttka Mixscayatit pp. 13X-J33. 

92 Tezozomoc, vol. 11 pp. 56-37. 

93 ilatmhilt is Amaranthus paiuVtfAi/ur smt. leMOcarpas: 
Maximlno Martinez, PImtos dtilts de la RepubUcu 
Mnnicana (Mexico 1928), pp. 32-27. CAtaa is Sak;ia 
hispaniio L. (ibid., pp. 134-138). 

94 Clavigero, voi II, p. 366. 

95 Ign ado Atcoccr, Las Comidas dt los ont^at Mexicans, 
on essay added as a aupplcment to voL ID of Sabagun, 
P* 367* 

96 Diaz del Castilb, voL I p. 344. 

97 Ibid., p. 34J. 

98 5 ahag 6 i}, vtd. 11 pp. 306-307. 

99 Akocer, pp. 367 E.; Saliagun, voL LI pp. 305-307. 
too On ihe different kinds of water-birds on the bke of 

Mexico, see Sahagdn, vot 111 pp. 172 ff. 

101 Sabagdn, v6L XU pp. 193-195^ Alcocer, toe, dL 
to2 Sahi^n, toI. 11 p, 372. 

103 Munoz Camargo, p. 155. lie says himself, on p. 156, 
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dut do^ wece sdll sacrificed to Tbloc in his 6 aeft 
and that he had taken it up with the authorities in 
order to have *thts error extirpated'. 

104 Idartine;, Flantas litifts ,». p, as- 

105 Codtx Flottn^m, voL II p. 9a, 

106 Sahagdn, voL 111 p. 125. 

107 Ibid., pp. 233-257, 

108 Chimalpabin Quauhtlehuanilzin, p. 106. 

TO9 luUbtOchitl, fJisUjria Chkltinttta, p. 206. 

110 Sahagun, vol. II pp. 372^374. 

111 Murid N. Porter, Pipm pr<€ortesiattas, in Acta 
Aafhropatos^a^ Ill, 2. {Mexico 1943), 

f 12 Mufios Camargo, p. 134; Sahagijin, vol. 11 p. 367 and 
voL III pp. 229-231. 

113 On peyotl (Laphaphtaa is( 7 /toifutr) see particularly 
Leon Diguet, Le Pcyail et tm usage rituel chez let 
InAiem du Nayarit in Joisrnal tie la SoeiiU des 
An^ricttoities (Paris 1907); A. Rouhier, Le PtyoH 
la p/enr/e qui jait Its ytux imerveiUn (Parts 1927); 
Richard Evan Schultes, Pey<ae, an American Indian 
heritage from Mesdea, in Mexico Ani^iuo, vol. W. 
no. 5-6 (Mexico 1938) pp. 199-208; hlaximino 
Martinez, Plantas me^eintAes de Mixko, pp. 215 ff. 

114 Sahagun, voL 11 p. 367. 

115 On the gods of drunkenness, sec partkulariy A. Case, 
El Pueblo del Sol, pp, 68-^. The Codex 
becekiano devotes ten pages (49-59) to representations 
of iliese gods. Mayauel is shown in the Codex Bor- 
^offlVui, p. 8. In Sahagvin, vol. I p. 237, it nmy be seen 
how gteat an Importance the priests of the Ventfttm 
TtAochtin had in the Aztec clergy. .1 rcUgiotia song 
proper tu these deities is reproduce in the Codex 
Fiereniino, vot. II p. 213, 

116 Sahagdn, voL 11 pp. 99 if. 

117 Sahagfin, vol, I p. 293. 

118 Ixdilxochitl, l^eiiae^rs, p. 238. 

119 IxtUIxochitl, Historia Chiekimeca, pp. 188-(89. 

t20 Sahagun, vol. I p. 357, 

t2i Teaozomoc, vol. II p, 80, 
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112 P^t-Vuh: d. Cb. Ill, tiote i. Tbe decorated vise 
fkim Teodhiucdn belongs to the Mtis^ de 1'Homme 
at Paris: a reproduction b to be found in J. SousteJle, 
La CuhuTf maierielh des I/tdieiu Laamdaru, in the 
Jounuil de ta Soei^tf des AsafrieoTtutes, voL XXIX, 
(P“ns 1937) [d. 11 C, 

123 Coda Fhreatms, rdl. II pp. i26-t27. 

Motoltnla, p. 320. 

t25 Codex MogUa&eschiaao, p. 80; J. Cooper Oark, The 
Story of E^bt Deer, (London 1911) p. 14. 

126 On thchib', see particuliirly 

Munoz Camargo, p. 136 

Frans Blum. The Maya boU-game P(dt'ta-ptdi, 
(Publication no, 4, Middle American Papers), Tulane 
Univeraity of Louiskrai, New Orleans >932) 
T, A. Joyce, The pottery wtiistle-J^Hrine* of Lahitssn- 
tun, in the fmtnusi of the Royal AftthropoUgicel 
Institute, vol. LXllL t 933 i PP- XV-XXV. 

127 Symbolic nature of the ball-game: A. Caso, El Puehh 
del Sol, pp. 103-104. 

Death of the loH of Xochimiicoi Ixtliliiiocliitl, 
riisicria CbicAimeca, p. 235. 

126 AUbnso Caso, Un antigaoju^o nuxieaoo, el PatoUi, in 
MIxico Ant^uo, vol. fl, no, 9 (Mexico 1925} pp- 
203-211. See also .A. Caso, .Vot^ tobre jttegot ant^os 
in Mejocan Folhsayf, voL YIl, no. 2 (Mexico 1932) 
pp, 56-do; Munoz Camargo, p. 136; and Codex 
Moghabecchuma. p. 60. 

119 Sahagun, vol. I p. 346, 

130 Muaoe Camaigo, p. 159, 

131 Sahagdn, vol 1 pp. 241-^142, 
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FROM BIRTH TO DEATH 

I SahaguD, voL U pp. i86 

t Ibid,, pp. 

3 Munoz Camaigo, p, 149. Thift sutbnr instats upon 
the obligation upon the parents to make known the 
birth of the diitd to didr idativea and frienda, who 
would be vexed if they were not told. See abo Sahagun, 
vol. II pp. fT. 

4 Sahdgun. vof, [ p, 323; vol 11 p. 211, 

5 Sahagun, vol. 11 pp. 212-217. Codex Mendosa 
depicts these rites, and in the picture the inidwife is 
shown with the wrinkles of an old woman. 

6 Sahaguo, vol I p, 321, 

7 A. Case, ExpUcaditi del rewno del Codex Fjtifld£i6o- 
nearitt (Mexico 1951). 

S For example, see Codex of 1576, p. 5 (gljrpha corre¬ 
sponding tu the proper names Quauhcoatl, Apanecatl, 
Tezcacoatl and Qiimalnum), pp. 28 (Ttaozomoctli), 
3a (Tenochtli); Codex Ascatitlony pp. XI (Uitziliuitl, 
Chimahuochid, Toxpanxochict), XIII (Tczoisomoc 
and Quat{iiauhpitzauac), XIV IF. [names of the 
Mexican emperors); Co^ TeUenoTto-ttemetisit^ pp, 30 
(UitzUiuitl)^ 31 [Chimalpopoca and Itxcnatl), 32 
(Nezauatcoyotl), 33 veno (Quauhtlatoa), 36 (NexauaL- 
pitli), etc. 

9 Torquemada, vol. II pp. 186-187. 

to Ihid, 

II Sflhoguii, vol. 1 p, 195, 'If (the boy who was going to 
enter the coimeeac) were the son of poor people. , 

12 Ibid., p, 299, 

13 Torquefliaida, vol. It. p. 179, 

14 Sehagun, vol. I pp, 288 ff.; Torquenuda, vol It 
p. 22); Zurits, p. lai. 

15 Sahagiin, vol U p. 222, 

16 Ibid., vol. 1 p. 2^. 

17 Torquetnada, vol. 11 p. 189. 
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18 Saha^dn, voi I pp. 291-293, 

19 Ihid., p, 293, 

20 Codex FtortHiuio, vo!. II pp. 137-138, 

21 Torquemada, voL II pp. 220^-221. 

22 thtd., p, 187. 

23 IxtlilKodiitl, Hitioria Chichimeca, p. 213. 

24 Sahaguo. vol, II p. 151, 

25 Motolixua, p, 235. 

26 Saiiagun. vol. II p. 152. 

27 For a description of thr prepamdons and of tbe wed- 
ding itself, lee Sahagun, voL II pp. 152 and 
Motolmia, pp. 2160 If. 

28 This scene is shown in the Codex Sleadosa, p. 6(. 

29 Motrdiida, p, 263. 

30 Oviedo, Didk^ del Akayde de la Fortaltxa de ta 
Cthdtid d Puerto de Saitlo Domingo,, ,de la taut parte, 
i de la otra, int cedtaUero vetmo de ta gran Cibdad de 
Mixieo, llmaada Timm (nf) Cono, published bj 
Prescott, Histr^ of the Con^ of Mexico, Appendu 
(Original Documents), vol. Ill, pp. 453-454. 

31 Pomar, Reladdn de Texcoco, p. 25. 

32 Ixtlilxochili, Historta Ckiehimeca. p. 213. 

33 Relation animyme . . . Temaux-Compans,. Vayi^et, 
relations et mhnoirei, vol* X (Paris 1838), p. 103. 

34 Munoz Camatgo, p. 137. 

35 Ixtlibcochitl, Jiktoria Chickimeca, p. 267. 

36 Ibid,, pp. 219-222. 

37 fbid-. p- 394. 

38 Ibid., p. 268. 

39 Ibid., p. 267. 

40 Cronka Mexuayotl, pp. 137-139, 143-146, 150-157. 

41 Ibid., pp. 125-127 

42 MototmU, p* 325. 

43 Munoz Catuargo, p. 138, 

44 Crdnica Mexic^'Otlf pp, 117-119. 

45 lAtlilxndiitl, ^isforui Chkhittteea, p, 39. 

46 Mittorio de /ut Mactcanos par sus pmtueus, published 
by Jcazbalceta, Is'ttepa Colecdda de docimeutot para 
la histaria de Mexico, vot. Ill {Mexioo 1891} p. 249, 
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47 ReUtciin de la gtmah^ia y Ihtajt dt ka te^aru , • ■ 
published by I^balceta, ibid., pp. 273-275, On the 
Toltec character of Colhuacin, see IxilihtodiitJ, 
RfUiciones, p. 59, 

4& Chimotpshin QuaubtlehuMihzin, p. 108. 

49 Sahagun, voL 11 p, 351, 

50 MotoUnb, p. 320. 

31 Codex FloftiUimt vol, II p, 93, 

ja Ibid., pp, 61-62. 

53 Codex TtU0iatu>~Remenat, p, 17. 

54 Atcobiz, Efttu uirt las leyet . >, puhlkhsd by Icaahal- 
ccta, Nuexo raUeddn de dotumentot . , . toI. Ill 
(Mexico <891) p. 311. 

55 IxtUIxochid, Hisloria Cfikhimeca, pp, 385-2S7. 

56 Sec George C. VajlLont, Axtect of Mexieo, (Garden* 
City, 1947) P- 1IxtUlxDchltl, Retacimet, 

P- ^ 39 - 

57 Zurin», p. 112. 

58 Sder, in Sabagun, vo), V p, iiS, 

59 Sahagun, vol, II pp. 158-159. 

60 The Aztec text of the prayer to Ayopechcatl is to be 
found in Sohagitn, toI, V pp, ti6-t >7 (with translation 
BJid commentary by ScSer) and in the Codex florentoie, 
AOl n p. 2tl (with English translation). 

61 Sahagdn, vol, 11 pp. 30, 32, 33, and pp. 176-178, 

62 Mjmiriez, FtanJas mediciaaJet de Mexico (Mexioo 
1944), pp. 331-338, Modem experiments show that 
this pisini does in fact possess the properties that the 
ancient Mexicans attributed to it. 

63 "The tail of this litlie animal is highly medicinal. 
Women in labour who drink a small amount are 
delivered at once,., Whoerer eats the bones or the toil 
of the t/offiurtrijn, even a dog or a cat, mstantly vmds 
his own bowels.’ (Sahagun, vol. Ilf p. 156). A decoc* 
tioD of nopat leaves was also used (ibid, p, 263), 

64 Sahagon, voL II p. tSt. 

65 ibid., pp. 181-183, young men were not alone in 
attributing magic properties to the bodies of the 
'vallumt women’, .Malignant wizards did their utmost 
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to acquire the left arm oT one of these women: they 
used it, in their spells, to paraljFse the Inhshitiuits of a 
house and send them to sleep white they robbed it at 
their leisure. (Sahagiin. voL I pp. 350-351.) 

66 Ciidrx Florentmo, \t>[. I p. 6. On the 'coming back" of 
the CiuatettOt see Cvdex Teileriano-I^mensift p* 
veTso, and Sahagun, vol. I p. 341. 

67 See Georgette Soustelte, Tequib: Un Villogt J^aliuatl 
du Mtxf^ Orintiiat (Institut d'EthnoIogie, Paris, 
J 9 S 8 ). 

68 Cod»c FU/rnttitto, vol. 1 p. 4. 

6q Hemtmdo Ruiz de Alnrcan, Trttiado de An luper- 
ttuiones y cottuntbfei gefit//n:ar que vy viuen enire lot 
todiot naturales data Nufva Etpana, (1629J, publi^ed 
in Anaks del Mma> .Vecwiinf dt Mlxieo^ voL VI 
(Mexico r Sqz) pp. 123-223. ^Lacmaodtlaenftrnudod 
del niio et fattark su hado o fOFhma o estrella, que atas 
tret tatat te compnltaidea m la Imgua mtxitatta debaxo 
detU pombre Itmalii* {p, 197). 

70 Sahagun, vol. f p. 43, 

7* Ibid., p. 287. 

72 Ibid., p. 22. 

73 Ru» dc Abreon, pp. 182-183. 

74 Codex Fkrenttno, vol. 1 pp. *3 and 16, 

75 Jadntii de La Serna, Memuof de rntniimv de htdios 
para el eoHodmknto de tut tddbi/rldj y exUrpatidn de 
eUat {1656), published in Anakt del Muteo Nadonal 
de Mixidt, vol. VI, 1892, pp. 261-480, p, 284, 

76 Codex FUwentmo, vol. I p. 15. On TzapoUstensn. 
ibid., p. s. 

77 Rnis de Alarcon, pp. 193-197, 

78 The ololitdtqui (a Dattira}} does not appear to have 
been exactly identified. Cf. Alartincz, Pkmlas ainfut- 
fhiAii de Afrxriro (Mexico 1944) pp, 505-508, and 
B. P. Reko, Das mexiitamtehe Rmiset^fl WoAhA^uT, in 
M/xicoAnt^uo vol. III, no. 3-4 (Mexico 1934) pp. f^, 

79 Ruiz de Alaredn, pp. 142-145: de La Serna, p. 303. 

80 Codex Fh/rttHaio, vol. I p. 4. Motolinb, p, 126, ‘The 
magreiam hod bundles of thin cord like bunchea of 
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keys, mid thes^ they threw on the ground If theeords 
remained entwined, it was said to foietelt death, but 
if one or several of them sqiaratcd itself from the 
others^ it was a sign of recovery^' 

St De La Scroa^ pp. 400-401, 

83 SahagVjn, vol. III p, 47, *Tlie (wnmati hcakr) pretended 
to draw worms from the teeth, and from the other 
parts of tlic body, paper and flint, ivhlch is used as a 
knife in this dountry; and in drawing itll this from the 
bodies of the siek people she claimed to heal thcnrL* 

S3 Ruk de Alarcon, pp. 200, 230: de La Sema^ 

pp. 414 - 41 S. 

84 Ruiz de Alarcon, p. 200. Quato and Caxocb axe two 
deities who appt!ar only in the invocations of doctors 
and midwives, Cf. de Lai Serna, p, 409. 

85 Maxtincsi, P/emnu , pp. 378-379. 

66 Dc La Serno^ p. 416. 

87 De La Sema (pp. 425—426) d^cribes the operation: 
each stage wm accompanied by magical farmubr 
addressed to the bones, the splints and the cord^^ 

88 Cbvigero* tlisioria an^j^u dir jVrjoVo* voL Up* 349. 

89 Sahagdn* vol III p. 2S1. 

90 Ebid.^ p. 282. The epidemic referred to is that of 

(? pbguc) w^hich killed at least two 
million people in 1576- 

91 Ibid., p. 267. 

92 On Ftandsco Hetnindez^ see Clavigero, voL il p. 345* 
and ManineZt Piuftias ttudkinakf . . . pp^ 14-16. 'Ilte 
tifst edition of Francisco Heniindc3&'& book appears 
to be that of Mejiiico in 1615 (abridged), which was 
followed by che beat^^known edition, that of Rome, in 
1651. 

93 On this subject, see paxticulaily Sahagun, v-oL HI 
pp. 229-276; Ignacb Alcocer, C^mideradorm iobf€ la 
ftifdidmi Uirieta^ aii essay published as a supplement 
to Sahugun, vol. Ill pp. 375-383; Maxtin«, Planias 
utik$ de h ReptibHca medemui (Atexlco 1938) and 
PImiiis meJidnakt de Atixico (Mexico 1944); Del 
Paso y Troncoso, Estudiosdrre tahuiaria dt fd medidna 
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UK Ln ew/rr ioi ^aho^^t m Aftahs dt{ 

MmfoNadomitd^Af^jac&t'^-oL III, pp. 

Paul C* Tms and Shrubf of Alexk^t 

Contfi&utiofjs from ihe U*S, lltrbatitim, 

voK XXIll (Wa^ahij^gcoTi, 1920^1526). 

94 Torquemada, voL I 206^ 

95 Codex Fhrmtim, voL 1 pp. 8 ^u. Sahagiin, vol I 
p* 2S, says, ‘And even now^ when an IndLin 
murder or adidCcty, he lakes refuge in ore of our 
monaateries * ^ . He confc^^ * , * and asks for a 
certificate signed by the confessor 30 that he may show 
it to the fruthorihes, the governor or the almldes^ to 
prove that he has confessed and dnnc his penance and 
that conscqnentty the law haa noiiung further 10 do 
with iiinx* 

96 Sahagiin, voL I p. 287, 

97 Sahagun, vol. Ill p. 198. 

98 On the tumh-pyramid of Palcnque^ cf. Alberto Rua 

LtiiiLUierp^ Bfttfdio de ia aipfi^ del Trmph de tas Imctip- 
rieiwr «t Piitenque^ [n Ttatoam^ voh I, no. 5-6 {Mexico 
^ 95 ^) PP- 3-^- By the same author, Exploracwnes at 
PnleTtque* 1950-1951, Ln Amttes dei Imstituto Nadcmi 
de Amropolt^iu e vnL V (Alexkn 1952) 

pp* 25-^- Jacques SouAtelb, Utte Aneieme Ciif 
ftuiyu* Polenque^ in Jimis de Paru^ Febnmi^' ^954i 
pp* M 1-121. 

On the tombs of Monte AJbdn, cf. Alfonso Caso, 
Lot Tum&as de Momie Alhdn, in Atmies del Musea 
Naciofial de Atfjcito^ Epoca 4a., voL Vlll, no* 4 
(Mexico 1933) pp^ 641 

On the pyre of Quets^coatl, see Amks de CuauhtitLhi, 
Cddice ChimcflpQpoca, (Mexico 1945) p. 1 

99 IxtlilxocfaiUi liuioria Chkhimeca^ p* 97. 
too Mufioz Canutfgu. p, 148. 

lo* Relatkm ammyme^^ * p. 213* 

loa IjCttrr pubUahed by Tetnaiix-Compaiis En Voytigei, 
relatiomet ffthnmre^f vol. X (Paris iSjSj p. 313* 
toj Pomar, ReiacMn dr Texcoco^ p. 38* 

104 Codex Afr^luthecclntiMo, pp. 6^-69. 


Kom: natH to num 

X05 Pomar, bx. at; Teaoronaoc.'voL I pp. 302-303. 

106 Auh tVf ttitfon chiciutamutian tmcaa txempopaUoa — ind 
in th« ninth dwenicg-ploce of the dad, there 
they yrere oompletety done away whb. (Codex Fkren- 
IMQ, voL Til p. 42.) 
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WAR 

t Aliomw CasQ, El TtecaUi de la Guerra Sagruda 
(Mexico 1927) pp. 30-3^. 

2 L^fotda de hs Sola, Cddiu Ctdmalpopoeat (Mexico 

' 945 ) P- « 3 ‘ 

3 bctlilxochitl, Hietoria Chidtimeca, p. 190. 

4 Ibid. 

5 TezoEumoc, voL II p- 26. 

6 tbHl.| vdL I pp. 43-49. 

7 Mdtotlnla, pp. 294-295. 

8 Tcztsizonioc, vch I p. 26. 

9 Cr 6 mm p* 119: TcOTZomoc, voL I pp. 216 

S.t PP' 221-222. 

10 Thb Tlacaclcttsdo* ^ faj3iotia figury? in Aztec history* 

the founder nf the dyxmsty of the Chuu-i^il, n^lucfai 
ruoning parallel with that of the emperDrs* was vety 
impoitarkt m the expaoaion of Tcnochtttkci^fl empire. 
At that time, in 1428, he had the military tide of 
attmpan€£att, 'he (who commands) at the wter^^ edge', 

1 1 Tezozomoc* vol I pp, 35 ^ 3 ^- 

12 Andrea dc Tapm, Reh^im d£ t& ^on^imtu de Mexico, 
published by Icazhalceta in Dacumenioii para la 
hiitofia de AUxico (Mexico 1866)* p. 592: ^He who 
obeyed peaceably was not obliged to pay a definite 
tribute* but, so miuiy tiines m the year, he sent 1 
present at his own dberetion ^ « And in thi^ idties 
no steward or tazgathcrer was placed* 

13 Plural of qmuimoehtlij the term for the heart of a sac* 
rificed warrior: it was abo used 23 a military title. 

t4 Motoltoht, 295. 

15 On the embassies see MotoUnia, Jbe. dt., and IxU 
hlxochitl, Historui Chichimcca^ pp. 

16 Plum] of the w'ord achcau/itlit which meant officials, 
of ^-arying status according to the city. .At Mexico 
they formed a kind nf poUce^force for the application 
of judicial dedans. 
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17 Sahjigiln, voL I p. 345, 

t 8 On tht? qutmkhHn, see JVfntolinla, p. 295 j "They were 
called mice because they went about by night or 
siscrettyj hiding thcmdelves/ On the disguised mer¬ 
chants called naufdoztome^a^ f»e Sahoguo, vol. IJ 
pp.356 ff, 

19 Fifth statute of Ne3»uatco)T3t]: Ixtlikochiti^ Reladon^^ 
p. ^37. 

2D Mntolinia^ p. ^98, 

2¥ TOTJzcFcnoc, wl. 1 p. 257* 

22 A scene shown in the Codex Tefleriiino-itememiSi 
p* 42 verso* the year ‘six—reed\ 

23 This scene from the Codex Nuimlt is reproduced in 
Herbert J. Spinden^, Andmt CknUs^imm 0/ M&dco 
and Central America (New York {Anverican Museum 
of Natural History] 192S) fig. 85. 

24 As examples of these emblems niay be quoted the 
zaqtitmpapidotl, butterfly imde of yellow feathers^ ihc 
quet^faitatol^ fu^^e^/^bird; the ^nquanpanitlt a flag 
of yellow feathers 1 the zoquanlonaiinh, a sobr disc 
of feathers; the maaiiipamti^ an ornament made of 
five banners; etc. These badges and fiatne others, 
after the original paintings by Aztec artists^ are shown 
in Sahagun^ vol. Lt pL 2, 3 and 4, 

23 MmoUnia, p. 297, 

26 Motoliniai toe. rtf.^ gives fJiis information speaking of 
the king of Texcoco. .A page of s pictographie manu¬ 
script attributed to Ixtlibcochitl in the Bibfioth^que 
Natlonale at Paria^ ahows Nezauatcoyotl^ king of 
Texcoco, dressed m magnrficciiit fcaiher-srmoiir^ his 
head covered with a hduiet* holding in bis hands a 
shield and a swords while rciund tiis neck tbene is hung 
a titUc conjeai drumn BobaJi h^ publkhed n repro- 
ductlon of thb page in Cittalcgue raisonni , p + atka, 
pi. 67. 

i7 TacHomoc, vol, f p. 257- 

*8 Ctidtx Ifnii/oM, p. fi; Cmfei S'uttall; Trpnkjudioin In 
J, Cooper Cturk, Tht SUify of *Eight Dta^ (London 
1912) pE. D. 
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iq Simikr sci:ne3 arc di^ribcd Tesosfomoc^ voL I 
pp, liS, 135 md 171^. 

30 R. H. Barlow^ £4 FundiUitin A h Triple Atianza 
(1427-1433) in Amfee del Imtitut^ de 

Antrapolqgia e Hutma vuL HI (Mexico 1949) pp. 147- 
156- Sec psmcuiarly p, iji. 

H Sahagiiiij, voL IV. Diaz del Castillo^ flistma Tcrd^dera 
* ^ * vol. II pp. 74-305. Cortes, pp. 196-456, Ckvig^D, 
voL HI pp. i6s--3r4* Pracon^ voL 11 pp* 301-474 
and voL Ill pp, i—314, 

32 In the account given in Sahagi5n (voL tV p. 220) of 
the Mexican defeai, this passage stands ntit — 'Every¬ 
where, and in the streets, the Spaniaitk were robbing; 
they were searching for gold , , . llicy took^ thej* 
picked cut the best-looking iigbe-brown women * . . 
And they also picked out men, strong men, fully 
grown or young ^ . . and they branded them tvith a 
red-hot iron at once near the mouth, on the jaw, round 
the Up®,' I'he Aztec text is in Garibay^ Lta^e de 
Ndhu^ti (Otumfaa 194c} pp. 151-132. 

33 Munoz Caimigo^ p. 116, 

34 Munoz Camargo, p. 104, desenbes the Tk-xcalteca of 
the sixteenth century^ disappointed and bittett reduced 
to the same condition as the other Indmns, yet boasting 
with much ^raggadodo and foolishness" of the 
decisive rGle that they had played m tlio fall af 
Tenochddan* 

35 There are few subjects as interesting as the causes foe 
the defeat of the Mexicans in 1521. L'nlike Amuld J, 
Toynbee, w^ho thinks that the Mexican civiLbation 
practically fdJ oF itsdf, I nuiintain that it was in point 
of fact murdered* {NaU iur h mexfttre cUj 

in U&erti de PErprit, no- 22, Paris 1951 pp. 166-167-) 
At this pointp one may repeat the obsen'atiDn of 
SpenglcTi ^his culture is a unique example of death 
by violence. It did not bnguisJi; it w'as neither 
oppressed nor fnmmicd; but it was assassinated in iu 
prime, cut off as a ffower might be cut off by a paaser- 
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Nons; vtm 


by>* dr I’Ocadmt, Taris 1914S [Galtimord^, 

voi, 11 p. 46.) 

The success of the Spaniards may be assigned tc» 
four sets of causes^ 

I Militar)' caus^ wliiidt have been treated here. 

z Biotngicai causes. SmaUpox was brought in by a 
Negro froni Cuba, and the epidemic claiined 
thousands of victinia in this popubtion which 
knew nothing of the disease. Tbe empenr 
Cuitiflhuac died of it after reigning only eighty 
days. 

3 Religious causes. At the uutset, the S^niards 
were v«y much helped by the belief (apparently 
shared by Motccuhaoma) that Cott^ and hb 
soldiers were the god Quetzalcoatl and his suite, 

4 Politic^ causes. The conquerais would never 
have attained their ends if they hod not been so 
greatly helped by the Tlaxcaltecs and other 
Indians, particularly the folbwers of the pre~ 
tender Ixtlilxocbill at Tescoco. All these 
Indians, wliose thought and reasoning u'orked 
only wi thin the frame of rcfetencc of tbe 
autnoiomous dty-state, saw this war as nothing 
more than an ordinary struggle between dtiea: 
apart from a few br-sighied men like the 
younger Xlcotencatl (killed by Cort^) none of 
tbem suspected that they were in the presence 
of an enemy who was detennined to annihilate 
their political autanomy, their religion and their 
civilisation. Their eyes were opened only when 
they found tticmselves plunged into the same 
slavery as that which had first been impoacd 
upon the defeated Aztecs, But then it was 
too late. 
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CIVILISED LIFE 

I Andre Histoyre du M^tktijug^ an unpiiblklied 

sixte^ntb-century Fmtcti maROSGript printed by E, tie 
jemgbe in Joum&i df ia Smiti dfef Afnericarnstei^ 
vn). II (Paris 1905) pp. S (T. 

z Francisco Elamos^ dc CdrdcnaSp Ikumpcidn dSt- QaiTi£ttt& 
(15S2) published by Primo F. Velizquez, Coie€i:i 6 n de 
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Luis Poiosf 1897) pp. 12-13. author particukrly 
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He loot them dolbea mack from the thread which is 
obtained irom a tree or plant calEed magey [j£r| and he 
took sdti which is a thing much sought after by them 
« ^ , and they gave him in exchange the skins of deer, 
Hons, jaguarB, hares . . * and bows and arrows,* 

3 In the Spanish text of Sahagun, vuL III p. 117^ the 

word t^hkhimita b translated by the expression del 
loda baritidatt ^ obviom error fat del fodo bdabarw, 
'exjrapirtely barharuua*. 'Fhe prefix Jitemlly 

^divine^, often haa the sense of 'to the highest degree* 
or ^pre*eminentty\ 

4 ^fhe exact meaning of Zaca^hiehitn^ca b prairk- 
savages^ (Zacatl=^;n^^ pmitle.) 

5 Sahagun, voL 111 p* i ly. 

6 Ihid, pp, 118-119. 

7 Ot Naiura Rerum^ V. 967* 

8 CrAtka Mejdci^'olt^ p. (4, *Auh hkampa crenro 

ItueccLktiajjue imeampa ^aica onaco CAichhnefn Atte^a 
in Asfldn ant^TJtt xjkuitl ipan muihtpahml xihuitl ipan 
matlactti onrudmi xihuill miuh neztica inltapohual 
haehuetque^ inic mean yehual nenemi - for a very long 
thne they stayed there, they lived there at the 

Aztec Chicluniecs^ for twice four hundred yearSf and 
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ten times twentjr and firmteen years, accordinE 
to (he account of the ancients, and then they began 
their march hither.' 

9 ibid., p. rS. 

to Paui Kiichhoff, Lot recolettortt-cosiadortt d€t Norte de 
Miricot in Et Notfe de Mfydeo y el Sur de Estadea 
Urddot, ^Mexico 19+3) pp, 133- (44, 

11 Xolotl is no doubt a mythical chmacter, tiie symbol of 
various btubamiis chief's of the period. His tradiiional 
fume is that of the doE^god which is one of the forms 
of Quetssilcoatl. When Qucmlcoatl vanished under¬ 
ground, Into the world of death, to reappear, it was in 
the shape of Xofotl that he did so; and as we know, 
the dog was also the companion of the dead. On the 
plane of history, the Toltec civilisation: (Quctaaicoati) 
^-aniahed to be reborn in a new form (XoIoU). 

I a Sec latiibroduil, lliitoria Chichimecat particularly 
pp. 57 ff, and pp. 73 If. 

13 Sn Shtpa Tiotsin, a pictographk manu^Ttpt which 
shovfs the old Chichimecs and their hmt contacts with 
the settled people, Analtt del Mateo Nociona! de 
hlfMCQ, v«L III (Mexico 1&S6} pp. 304-320 (witli a 
reproduction of the manuscript). 

14 Snhagiin, vol. Ill p, (44. On these dviiised nationa 
of the cast, see particularly Walter Kricteberg, Lot 
Totomca (Me.\ico 1933) pp. 119, 125; and Paul 
Kirclthoff, Im Piu&lotde hi histona TalUca^Cltir/tiiitecii^ 
tut migfacimfS y pareniacos, in Rtviita mrijrann de 
eitudita antropoi^icos, vol, IV, no. 1-2, (Mexico 
t(>p) pp, 77-J04, 

15 The contempt of the Aztecs for the Otomi showed 
in everyday phrases: ‘ "Are you an Otomi, that you 
do not Understand what you are told? Arc you not 
perhaps a real Otomi?" Awkward and clumsy people 
were insulted thus.' Sahagi'm, vol. Ill pp. 134, 13a. 

16 This term was applied to variotis tribes, particularly 

those bctuvcn Tehuacin and the cchist of the Gulf. 
PopedocHt verb, means 'to speak a barbaric language’^ 
Mulina, Voeobuitaia de ta Mejn'cmui (1571), 
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(FocaimUe edition, Loipaig iSSo) p. 83 vceso, ^Icxitan 
part, 

17 Salugun, vol lU p. 133. This refers to the Yopi or 
Ttapipaiiccs of the moiuttainous region on the borders 
of the present states of Guareio and Oaxaca, 

[S Code* Ftorentim, voL 111 p. 58. 

19 Sahagun, voL II p. 137, 

20 Ibid,, p. 137, 

21 Ibid., p, 138. 

22 Ibid., pp, t38'-t39. 

23 IhiiL, p, 143, 

24 Ibid., pp. t46-i49>. 

25 Angd Maria K. Gaiibay, Historia de ta Lit^atura 
ndhuatt, (Mexico 1933}, pp. 415 S. 

26 Ibid., pp. 442"443. 

27 Ignacio Divila Gartbi, Epitome de raieet mhuoi, in 
Imestigueimta lingidsticas, vol. V, no. t-2 (Mexico 
i938),p.i87. 

28 Ettv^ta p'amatkafa del idioma ndhuait 
(Mexico r902) p. 261 Garibay, Uave del Ndhuati 
(Otiunba 1940) p. 44. 

29 Sabsgun, vol, 11 p. 154, 

30 Ibid., pp. 363, 375. 

31 Crdaka Mf^ikayotl^ pp. 132-133, By command of 
Motecubzonut 1 the great dike v.'sa built to protect 
the city from the tfaters of the Lake. White the nuisons 
worked, the etnjjeror’s brother ostentndouBly sang and 
beat his drum. 'Who U Et that b singing and plnyitig 
Like thotr' asked the eniperor. 'It is your brother, the 
tlacafeccatl* they answered. %Vlmt wEU die men of 
the shore and the men of the dry bnd say, since they 
liave alt come to work berc, and they see thb idler 
(litaally ‘dead hand'-asmwijw) coveting us with 
shame?’ cried MoiccuhaoimiT “id lie g^ve orders to 
kill Ueue 2bcatzm. 

32 IxrlilxDctiitl, ffiftaria CltichTmeca, pp. 96,105, 119^120, 
etc. Tezozomoc, vol, 1 p. 23. llie Anoier de Cuauhii- 
itdttf Codex Cltinuitpopoca (Mexico 1945)pp.44-45, give 
a list of the crimes ordered by Tczozomoc and his son. 
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33 Ixtlilxochiti, Histofia Chiciaineca, p, 215, 

34 P01112T, RelacJiin dc Tocooco, p* 33. 

35 Code* Fltittntina, vol, II p. 92. 

36 Texoxomoc, II p. 64^ 'Evuyihing in such 
disorder that Auitzotl feared that he ^'ould be killed 
by his own subjects/ 

37 Sahagiin, vot* II pp, 83-^12, 

38 Ibid. 

39 IxUilxochitl^ llutaria CfdeMmeca, pp. 23I-£34 h 

40 Tezazomoc, vol. 11 pp, 81-83. 

41 There is no question hen: of tmting Meriesn art in 
general, nor of giring its histoTy. The reader is 
referred to the work of Sah'ador Toscano, Artt 
pTtcQtomhitm de Mexicoy dw la Amirica Central (Mtxico 
1932). See also Paul Westheim, Arte ontlguo de Mexico 
(htexioo 1950) and MAfieo m el Arte (spedal French 
edition, Mexico [National Institute of Fine Arts] 1952), 

42 As well as the preceding works, see Andr^ Mainiux, 
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oneien du A/«ttjue (Paris 1954 [Braun]); Paul Rivet 
and Gieclc Freund, Mexique pr^ohordiieit (Ncuchatel 
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catalogue of the exhibition of Mexican art {Miaie 
d*A*i Modem, Paris 1952}. 

43 iVtoisIiall H. SavilJe. Tune, great iorJ of the Aj^ett 
(1481—1486), in CfjTttributiovts from the Mateum of the 
Amerkati IftMan, If eye Foundation, voL Vll, no. 4, 
(New York 1924). Description of the statuette, p. 40. 
Reproduction, pi. LIV and LVIIL 

44 Tezozoraoc, voL 11 pp, 209-2 to. 

45 On the paindngs of Teotibuaedn, sec Agustin Viihgra, 
r»ttAuufdir, ntr pinturas mutotet, in Anolei del 
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Ifutituto Nadonal de AntropoU^ t BiiiCfftOy voL V 
(Mexico 1952) pp, 67-74- frescoes of Tizatldn, 

Alfonso Casoi Nitta aniuiol^ca seire his ruiaas de 
Tvtatldn, Tlaxcalut in Mexieo Ant^uo, vol. li, no. 
li-tz (Mexico 1927) pp. 379-280. Oft MaJinalco, 
Jose Gsfcfs P^ydn, ^iimutturUoT ae^ueoldgkcs dt 
Matiaaico, Estado de AfixieOf in Rerisia nwJtifriBfl dt 
Enudioi aittrapoldgicos, vol. VIU, no, 1-1-3 (Mexico 
1946) pp. s^. 

46 Cf. C. A. Surland, Books Jrom Mexito (Penguin 

edilloftt T9S3)< 

47 The craftsmen’s methods sra described in Seler’a 
translation of the Aztec leitt in Sabag^. voL V 
pp. 195-239. Cf, Vailliint, Artists and CV*i/iWMsw «i 
a/ftieiit Cejftrot Anuricaj (New Yoric, Nationsl iMuseum 
of Natural History, 1935). 

48 Diaz dd Castillo. I p. 161. 

49 Sabagun, voL IV pp. i3&-t39. 

50 Cbvigeio, vol. U pp. 341-343. 
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52 Munoz Camaigo, p. zy. 

53 .Antonio Penafid, iVomAtrer geogrdficot de A/enfO, voL 
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a btge number of examples of the joint use of idco^ 
grams and pbonograma. 

54 *Uel tteifUKhtiiaia at etturn// tn qidlhuie teoeuicsUl, 
amoxxoioca. /oon uel nrrRacA/tioia fli toitalpoalll, is 
temicomailf nxm in jmihomatL* {Codex Fkrettthto, 
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importance to warning dream5. The tyrant Tezozoiftoc 
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coait, in Alexicat Fottma^'S^ vot. IV, no, 2 (Mexico 
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57 Gsnbay., Llave del 4 >idluuiit {OtumbA 1940) p. tii. 
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AtkiiM of fmltff*}, 3, ns 

4tl rondb (Srti rnooth), fHa uf, 240 

AtpciMfu 

(cmutSBOi). 46* Ul. 115, 171, 164 
Aidtx^l (watcr-crumrcV ^6, 200 

Awtoart, ^peron «, W. 92, 182; WHl lBnpt..tH«Udt»«, 1?, 18; Mbcp 
31; «i>d iquoducc^buildiiiK:. 10-32; mod a^admnt-miTthr^, 
S2Hi3, 85 

«* >«»f '«2> 18X 2W; pohcc cf, 14. IS. 22 

23} ^ cf temple. 1«; MtuJu TiMeloksc. JW. 205 

AycpeciwctI (giKM^ of cfaitdbedK 188^189 

Axoipntialec, m, 5,8, 9.80,2^5, 206> 212 
A n i ec tea Mctkm, 8 
Aatls), 218, 219 


Scitfttoe., 22-23, 78.'159-180 
Buiftim, 83. 154, 1^, 173-174 
5 m»Aw», S», 157, 163-187 
butwlMM, Z)8'220 
BMfatnc, 129-130.131 
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125 

BiihittAra^ 123 
BaiUi*, bofimiT of cltxiii 44 
Oa«t», fiiodt* 346» m, 247 
Bmi, 14», 152, 154 
B«b, 121-122 

^Bindm« d( iW yew*, xtu, 101^ 109 
Bjni^liiXjusv 24, 124 

124, n food, 149, iSt j hunting oJf* I5S 

Birrb, 56, l!2; <xjTmixii<», 16S-I&7 
15^ 

Balo^QJlT Ftllher Fntie^EHr} dl, 

Bonmp^ ftiaciMv, 119 

Bookif ^vin, 229 

Bdwi wad WTom, 2Ld, Zll 

Boy»: dttdkmu^ to wmj, 43 , 163 - 1 M, IA 6 ; nmimg o 4 , 16 M 60 : d™. 

I6d; «due;AUoi4 16^175 
Hfidlfn. 12, 11 
Bvciiii, 200-202 
Buww, 141-144 


CWtfi llfi 

Custtt^ in^rth of ^ 1—3 
CAfcndof, 109-Jll, 24^247 
C4hxtiiihtuci» touihI tvwtt of* 21 

Cairns tmtmMUiTr ubooUi), 11* 22p 4#, 51, 53. 44, t^l72 
C^piX’iqut (Ewt-githcftn), 49-50 

Caf^Uif (!i»d jsf 7p 31* ricirtkqi snd dirtki. of, 40-41 

CtilfmUt ^temtoriMl unit), 7-?* 20, 40, S6, oi^furwhip of iPad. 

election of atf mmcil^ 01 
C^Antttrgo. MuAot^ 152, IA|, 179 
C^k, 6, 10. H, 12, 20. 131* 125 
Cumib^lom, 9£ 

Cano. Juan. 178 

Canlimil pointa, 111-i 12, Il7 

Cauacwayi, 10* 12-12, 15 

Cnteotl fired of nuiioy, IMi Eiaat of* 246 

^OMWty, lOi, 109 

rWdsooT Mtmxco4t (tiwthcrn «ura^, 201 

eVataon roTor^iM (Four Iftnulred Rabbka'},^ 116, 156 

CmuiOfw^ 46-47, 54, 55* 144-147^ bifth, 163-167, 11^9-190; weekltnu. 

17S-177: fiitifta4 200-202; of mootliB. 240-^247. JSfw 4 dM RZiuel 
Cbaitv,^ 122 

OMldutihtTCluc (gwklm), IQl| 

ChakhiuhnroclTOi.. Frkiccsi* 1S3 

Chako 5 10, 60, 220i paan fraco, 240. 241 

Oi^uIecm, 9, 229; a^uoduct fittim* 10. 23; aprinpi of* 29-30 

ChKfato^ttta, 159 

CAfcAEnMr-a (hontiog nunuila), xr. nl 
Chkhinucapait. 5 

Chiii di mitqi, 204s barbmtm of, 217-221 

OiiiXvncoHirl rgoddw of ma^V; aow of, 239-^240- feut nf. 246 
ChkotnoKtoc^ 2J9 
Cbflrfhinh, 56* 107* 1»9^I9| 

^dra: Hiiwwien^, 167-173; dtjM, ct Mmsdiry wivw. 18W, 
l«: fatnh of. «8T-t90j wrifice af, 2«>, 147 
CAmib (.hicld), 204 
CbtinklpahTn. Queen, 71, 41 
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tjimilpffpciw, Hfnpmr* 14, 224 

Ofmompiu (fUttug tpudca^^ xvii, 12, 140 
Cwtoofaffr utnl^^ 7 

Chtmoftm fa^iliindmi^ ra 
Choluli^ J18t 2^: TEiii|i]eaf, 

CibuMilm, xs, xxiif 

Cihuuiawtiit (tnurvBg^ go-b«twtcfti). J75, 177 
4, 13* 37, 71, 73, i tfi, 120 

CtuaccbO 194; tcmpk ol, 21; »ng kl 239 

CntiitMi 90-^ 

rpnn«ic«}> 190, 193 

C ftutrkmM ft tT vm (pti^atc&f), SS 
Civil courtii, 24 

Ck« |^w«^ 37-S3, (17, 138, i«-143. i«?, ;SV» «ito k«ik 
ClnzikncM, l2S-f3r 
Clodu, 132-134, IbV 

Ctmti'fliiiJinig, (37 

aoilKL 131-13S,1*S, 231 
^ud-Sciposta, Few Hundjiaf. 3(0 
C«»(3«n pool, 22 
Cootaifc (pcpibowi), 21, 22 
Caoli^aftf* ipndl). 19, 20, 23 

CootlKM* (itoddea*), 1(12; fevt of, 246 
CooilBKlMfl, 60 
CcBwi, 49, M, 14^, 150, 154 
Of 15?6. ia*. 2. 33, 130 
Cfl^j 3. 33. |3( 

CcMoir PtarEMfino, 111 
Co^ (23, 160 

“■ 1 * 7 - ***' I*’ 

Co^ SultaU. 309 

Jitmtinu. (2, IB. 33, 7A, (14 

Cofifet*. 122 
Ceimi people. T^ii 

^Uni.^ 9, 16, 29. 66. 220; kieU of. 87-W 
^Kectiye liboui. 41, 71, 14*, 170-171 
CoUogEf, 10. H, 169-173 
CcMwu. 114 

Coaimow pciople—w Atattiial& 

Communil pvopaty, 80. 81 
JjMttuhinoi, 172, 17*. 179-183 
CixnftHiqn, 104, 199-200 
CooUa*. tSO-lil 

™. *3f. l(^n, 12, 13, 14. 25. 27, 29, 49-SM, 91 

Cort of livinff, 76, *3 
CqtMm. 59, 60,132.137-15* 

CaintciJ, fttinnrttit* ^2-^^ 

Cfnrtdlft 141-1*3 

m, r?*, It4 
CiKff|r»7, m-224, 125 
Qoam, mil 24. H3-144 

Cointywfa^ 121 

^wiPtuhny iOj witct inm^ 30; wu 

wk 204—«)5 

Coytilipm, «Ttj 
CoTpImibqui (ipNldeH). JIM 
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C«}(M34liiiguAl (end af fettbct-wwtcn), 67, 116 
Cnftttucti, 34, 65-70. J-40. HI. 1+7, 230-233 
Cmkm myl^ 96, lOfi 
Crcfrwlian. xvif, 20^202 
Cruue, n, HI, 145 
Ctnmdfti couitt, 24, 145-144 
Cu«pi»OA37cn. butlir of, 200 
Cuiulitciximxln, Entpetfir, Z4 
rwihtilfAn, 60, 122 

Cucpopin kectkia, $ 

Cuetluikp, 15, 55 
Cuiikhuiic, Empoort, 16^ 5l 
Ciiitbtcc pefrple, ^xiii 


tWc«, 4*-+7, U5, 144-i«, 14J, 15S, I7l. 240, 243 

D*y; 109-111. W5, 107; T^ibn of, 10t-l&! 

Dttth. JOS'IQH, 112, 148-202 

pmUty. 37, til, 142. 143 . t85~)ati 

Dfa* del Crtiilo, ScrhI. 4, 12. 13, 14, 21. 22, 2S, 2ti, 37, 12, 

44, tiS, 123-121,126. 127 
DiitM. 11. 32 
eWc, 13, I9M9« 

Datrici: hodihn ct 18-34. 40; csunccU, 40; prim, 4t 
DnmiKin^w Sotttty 
ttiTiroo of l*bout. pnntljTj 54 
Divom^ IS7 

l>oclm, 56, m, 195-lW 

l>ogt, 26 , 17 ^ 152 

Dnmi, 240 

Drib. 151-158. 168.231 
Drink, 14fl, 155-157, 190. 218^ godi 6f, 54 
Drialunt-wncr, 21, 29-50, 52 
DiunlcEiim. 145, 15S-157, 2l&| 54 

OuiKty,96. i06. lOB, 112. 116 

Dftrrr* AlhRcIlf, 68 


mmi mp«ai, tnfih uft 4 

£4vdi fjmbol^ 1D3 
Eerthquikrt, tt4 

Educdtidii, ll. 22. 42, 48, S(, 53. 56, 64, H2. 167-J75, U4 
^ Eldcn, prmplA of tfcc*, 223-224 

Election r oi ttimkiH, 55; of ni/]wJfrr, 40; of onpciof, S2. 88-90 
Electermi colkgti, &8| 9t, ^ 

Enthtoyet?, 13^156 

Eitipcfnr, 37: okotioD of, S2. 88^^; gud diitribyrioa of mUimiT Kwio o r* . 
45^^; mBitur ItiocijonB of, 44-45. ft!, 91; ha^ p u^Mk i ai ofp Ol; 
mhMtt of thbw, 85-04, 91; litk* of, 87; dutm of, 90, 225^226; 
EmvBira of. 90^5; pokoet, l2l, 124-126; conum^ of. 133. 138, 
Wl and io^ acilftT* 33^228; m protector, 226-227 
SpnpqmwattMiit (prievt), 54 
EikpiotR, 222-224 

^TT^ ^ wihth f]^ month), l»; riifli of. 246 
bidtcwp 81-82 
R^rhfBitMtT, 24 


imna 


Fimiir life. 170-191 
FMiaw» 49, 101,153 
Fwnnng. 7i-7J, 79-flO. 140-141 
Fttiint, 170, 244 
Fatiaini. tOS-llI 

Fmo and 44-47, 54, 55, 129, 1+4-147, 1S4, 154, I7S-177, 

244-3+7 

FcaUier-warlKn, M, 67, 60-69, Z30,131, 232; gnd of. 67, 116 
Fcatlim, 134,139 

Fke, 3+7; Nrw, fmt of, m, 101,109 
Flfc-god, 103; fnil of, 47; ucriCoE lo, 9® 

Fim, 122-127 
Pnh, 150, 152 
fWb, 31-32 

Flowcn, 10. 12, 34-35, Ill, 124-120; ma oT, xiv, 101, ZI4-2I5 

Food. 27, J47-t4«, 140-154.169 

Food-planu, 149, 152-153, IS5 

Footwear, 139 

Fowleti, 116 

FteHalCl^ 123. 139, 229 

Fiwnilurr, 121-122 


OombUiiff, lS9-I6t 
Game, ISI 

Gama, 22-23, 76,157-161 
GatiuRo diapow. 32-33 

Gardena. |0,12, 34-25, 121, 124-129; BoatniR, ^vii, 12, 15, 140 
Ghaala, 113, US , ™i[, x™, , , 

Giik: dedkatod to home, 164: naming of, 166-167; dreti. 169; educatbo, 
168, 170 

Ct/uKntimic aacri&ce, 47 
GIndii. 1. 4v 17-18. 95. 203, 233 
'God-bcanm', xW, 37,42 

Goda and goddeaaea, xt, 3, 38, 42. 47. 5t, 52-53. 67. 96-119, 156, 164; 
lonplca to, 19-21; ittiMaaaigBed t«, 54; ftaataof, 54-55, 64,144-14?, 
246-247; anctifice to^ 97-101, 105, 145-146, 214; load dchka, 104. 
11^117; mnlifida id, 117-119; of edueation, 171-172; of dtaaae, 
192-193,195; heahnir, IM; and war, 203,211.212,2]4;afid aovereiga, 
_ 225, 226; aomta to, U7-240 
Gold, 138, 139. 230,231, 232 
GetdamUba, 66,67-68,147, 230 
Good bteocBny, 221-224 
Government boildii]^ 8, |1, 24 
Goveanoti, dty, 48-49 
Gnaaria, 153 

GwiUf. 60,61,66, 69. 69.103, 147; deitiea for. 116 


Madea, 106. 108, 302 
Hair, care of, 130, 131 
HaUucinaaiuaa, 194 
Haneiti, goda of, 104-105 
Mead-dremea. 138-139 
Heathi^wcHiicn, 194 
HeardM. 123-124 
Henu«, 122-123 
Heavtna, 102-103 
Hell, 106, tOft, 202 
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Hcixdittfy duiirkctum» 47-4S 
Heminjiia, Fnndm^ 1^7-19ft 
pdoUi S2-5I, 1^9 

HmiM, tnAfluM 161 

Hodh of the f 1 

Hotuc of Jav-ethi^ 23 
Hcmuhokt, ftveritt tos 0 !^ 9 
Houm, 10, 120-12« 

Huiztec people, xxi^nm, Km^ t16^ IJO, IJl, 136-114 
Htfjearrrijorytxinj Vnncc^ Lftt-L82 
Hucypochtb, m** 

Hurnsfiry, 222 

H imiiftf 158, 247 

Hyrmw, 64. 47^ IH 237-240 

tekiahuM^lU {titmcX ZLO 
|wown giri)^ 55 
Tepi^ (chuit)^ 172 
Icpdxcpcir^ 209 
tilrqgnmo, 209, 233 
Ile m o ic cuhlli (^Mideu), 267 
Uukcuettl. IB3 
IroiDclrtAlityf 106^107 

Wiw. t 95 p m 
InheritiDce^ 88 
]ii». 23 

hsiosicMaX^t 155^157 
In^'ocKtionv 19^194 
bteta end lilret, 4-5 

Itvcootlp Emperor, i5i, 14, 14. 45, 74* f BO, 20S 
Ixiavmhqtd iAxmJeo itohm (piiuOi 14 
137 

balilititi (ii>dX 1^ 

InUixodihlf King of Teattoev^ 201. 2t9 

Furu^ fk Ahm. 31. 66, fl4. 114, 124-124, 140. 179, 186 
/>oe twiriicu^ft 43 
/xrditt {dibtemib mofilb^.. rites oC, 247 

E]it*ciloo3 

(pTVstm), SS 

tatxpUspui, 9, 12,13; ttuAcvmj From* 10. TS. 20. JOi po£k». 126 

*|1lgwr-knightA^ 41 
JvHnrUcT*. 66, 67 

JcwiillrtT, S9-:60* 138-139.23fk231 
Judto, 50.128,142,143 

Jurtice, 24. 39* 75 , 01. 92. 142-I44j timrleii aiaicl, 27-21, 6r 
Kitchns, I2| 

tabcHir; colkcuve, 4|, 71* J48, 170-171 1 prkotty, diviiioa of. 54 
Loke^ 4-S, 12-13, 125,126-117, tSt 

hmttdi tenm* of* 40. 72-73, 79-^1* 1*1; ™iii™tian-of, 72-75. 79-80, 
S4<^l4l2 i« b«k of mMi* 79 
IjiisdieM tnunAL 72-^73 
LMpuec. kW, rriii, 223-Z2+, 232-^3S. 145 
T^upwitiu, 230, 233 
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index 


— ft£ JwoijDt 

Liberty^ rcnundxtion of, 7 ^ 

Ligbtu^ 123 

LtfotifijliziBp i 

Uttfntim, irUi 234-235, 236-243 
Liviim^ cKHi Qf, 76, ft3 

LiviDg fCKDiiar^i^ 

Loift-dotit. 131-] 32. 133, 134. I At 
Lookinjt-giusn. 130 


Afocwaiifi (picbciaal, 43, 47,. 70-T3; nbk ta o-htcx pncnhood iJid 
hoDOUfft, Sif 72j 16^, 173; irutocmtk mcfkm A^woaJt, 5S; Habia 

wad obltKstiocu^ 70-71* S2s mmrwgc t* royiby, 72, 1^4 
MaequmiiU (iwofdl, 210 
MscuUxodiAil (rcw of ploiatin^), 104 
Mow- 4 ft Sorary 

104, 105. 106, J4«, HO, 150, 152-J53; aJeoi (ciuiiAlefX 1+3. 
147, 150, 153, 16^ 175* I77f ^rling of, 120, 16B; TotbvqT df goddM 
< H5j potoridftff, 149, 153. 196 
Malt-itp. 130-131 
Millfuilco, 229: teaplc mi^ 21 

Mwuicn, 222-223 

MqniHfHpt*, pkto|{nph»Q^ 229 
M4W. 14 

25-2B 

173^170, 187; bctw«icii plchran aehI tAyilcy^ 72. 134: licrwom 
alirte* and fTee, 74 
^ffltUJtxinat fw^, xiiii 
Matfc, 121-122 

WiwfiM/OAb-dAili)* T31-132, 133, IH 
Miwbtfln, 312,224 

^loanlua pcoplr^ sadu 

MRUt«C Pccplt^ XJJiL 3PUV 

149-151. 154, 160, 223 
•\f£astinn (mirttriwifi* uImI)* 

Mcdkint, 196^198 

Mcrchum, 26-2S, 59-65^ 129; ■« wwfiqni, 62-63; risi: q|, 64-65; 
dciun fnr, U6; vesicnitliui of fin* 124; boiK^ucta, IH a&o 
Tndm 

Mctili filif moon), 104 
MbtfiidAn, ixi 
Mcwaltainoo, 9 

MmcjUi iukcaitkth (vumzidcr afiicaali* 92 
Jkl*xirai( IfcAttotw (^Tijcar-l^eDcznl^^ 53, 169 

Mtaaciq (ttw o/jo Ttmo^finm}: Spinuwd*" oonquc^t <jf, ^vi, 113—215; 

fABizimg of wisfil, t-2; oripwi of* 2-Si sxtM «id pppuUiioii, 
fpuincTi of* 7-8; appfaiKicfc^ 9-13; pkiU of, baudliiii* 13-23; 

and wiimtiiaa, 23-33; apncid erf dominion^ lOD-lOL; claifo to 
tuxvomimy. ^34 
Midmcfn, ud 

Mktlui (urkdorwodd). 107-103. 112,101 

Micdabtraihili (god ^ imdcrworfd), 38, 107 

Midwlira. 56, lS-164, 165-166* l»4. 189^190 ^ 

Military affain, 23, 24. 33, 39. 42-*7: ™p«or and. +4-4S, IT, 91 1 
obligatory KffKc, 71, 73. oiini WiiTriota 
Miisika, 210 
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Mi:ea»d (leMl «C Milkr W«y), m, lt7; tmpht td, 55; iM dL 1^1 
Mixtsc mQumainii^ 67^ Z29, 112 
Mtxlvc people, jdiil niv^ 67^ 6A 
Mimnu:^ li 

Moefc biitdec, 14«. 1^4. 247 
ModKitktn. 122, ai4» 227 

MdiUeiriryj vrplKa tnbd damocncy. 37^ origiii uid nmie of, 
jmd otikr, 225-22$ 
hioamufOi^ 22, 141^-172 
Moiisitciy wdwoli - iH C^^iuw 
MemtexumN, DoCa f»Abd. 173 

Moiuha: rraiwiiig Ijf* li>9: of, 144^147,24fr-247i fminEi oL 14fi-247 

MiK»su ^TfiWna, 104 
Moqulutxtlip Kbie of Ttmtlqloo, 6, 114, 1S5 
Motecuhtonii t, 14, 25, 31, 43-44. W, 91^ (2S* 214 
MjMoniiiMjw El, m, 4S. 61, 6$, 72, 114, 12% m, 15S. 171#, 22*, 231; 
pabux snd pleuuHyhotmi «>f* 14, 15, 20, 23-lS. 8S, t2fr-117; promo- 
Oon of 44: o^c»k af, 43-50^ mtixu: of, 69i 229; ofid fTcdiir 

of tkm, 74; Uriiss itaodMid of, *5. 149-1^ 

Motolmi*, FmOwip sot, 73, t74 
Moyotlui Kctkoi, * 

Music jbii muiidut*, 13, 14. 140* 15S, 340,143 


NKhu4t| iMguige, xvx 225-224,131-234 
N«liuftll people, 3^ 116 
Niune-gii^^ 157* L65-167 
Soppai^IafitU (eitfbry epcakinc), 142 

Nonntic*, IS5 

jVmu/osrfMHfed t^U-iipuKd milEn % ft* 

Artwettfani i cUys, five, 144, 247 
New Fife, fcmMt of, iui| ID? 

NewuakovoU, King of Tckmco, M* 8ft, 173* 219; poem* of* I IS, 125, 
136; tnil cult of god\ llft-llf; puleoe md giuiimi of, 

124-126; ttsHutrA df^ 143. 156; 4ettli of Mi ISO-lit: ah enUflhtmed 

CTHifttf'di H7 

N«suii|ii1lL King of ToRxm. 31, 74, 77,14. 8S, 133-134* 179.181^182. 

186 

Nigbi, U3: Mozdi of ilic^ Itl; of* tfil-IOl 

Nobility: rise of* 45-48-of estates, 141 
Norradk tribeo, 317-2&; ctliffion of, S3; godi of, lt6 


OsxAn, Am, x»i 

OuEBpcc, 138 

OliowUop, 196; w\M of, JOft 

OchfanUth\ 55; difftribunan of bonoun in, 43: rite* of. 247 
Oak (kkobolie driok), lS2t-lS7, 19® 

Oeitibn, set) 

OfHM, plunfity of* 92 

O^ckU, 37-42,45, 48-50; Imlvd vmlth of. 81; ind eiccikin of nopemr, 
89; vmdc of. 141-143 
Old ]98-2{}0 
D/ntui]^ (holy plkcit), 194 
OnwchiAU (Ijfcly of thr Duility). 96, 115 
OmefmtKdi (Lied of ihe DuolM, 96* 116 
Oma«kttm (^vmuAhlt two-nbfair pnisttL S4 
Opo^tli (goal, 3 

Omofy, 1^165, 187-lJS, 22lSr-227, 335 
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Onumenu, 67, 6^, I3S. 23^2n 

Otofitt peoi>tfl» xxia^ 2, 153^ 3I7| 220^ 221; rcfiigion 116; faihm mi 
toiUA of, 130 , 131 , US, m 
Oiomi (niiii)p 47 
OiOHtttl (miHtMry imnk)^ 43, 47 
Otumtuip ^ 

Ovkdo, Gosxiah dt, ITU 
xxtii 

Octomin, icxi, 4lt 


Fkintiq^, 239 

PfclKW, 8. IL 14-15, 20, 22* 23-25, 49, «4-85, |2l, 124^126 
PamQartt^iii!^ (Gfocnth ntMth), l^*i 129, 145-144 * nlci 
Pbnidw^ 19t 
P^iri^ printt, 37, 52 
E^Rcut (fK] oC dHiolOi 111 

(dm B»me)L 74, 159, 160 
P^?wt U«od)» 145-146, 247 

Pw&mi, 7t| ndUappn iMndlera, 72-73; ot, 117; bun vfi 12| 

22, 170, ^ 

/Vj/ua£pa (^iblk tKwryl, 24 
PclXeiAf«tftf^Rinf7-kr«^), 93 
PcftaKnut), 122 

{tuiistukh 155, 218 
Pliyikiww* 56. 192* 194,19^-19« 

Bcsomphi^ Kviii, 229, 233 
PilM (wtL at « 49* SI 

fwd-. 14S. 152-155. 155; iDcdJcmil. 196-198 
l 9 ca « im ~) KHiia . 126-128 
UdMMnt - m ManvalJi 
Pscteiscii (R«d«nK 59. 60-65. 85-^. 147 
Foditbii, indfin of, 60* 68 
f^dkc/aii ymaiKttkth (pricfl), 54 

P«*fy. Ufc 23^-242 
PahalM, cantiiul, ttl-112, 117 
P^oU« fbme. SO 
Pclmw, i^-223 
Polysmw, 178 -IS 3 
ronsr, Jiwi B«utii«ii, 179 
PDpuIttkci, 8-9 
Portoitt, lOMlS, 17% 208 
FOrten, i;;mviiivi of* 59* 60 
Pniy«r, 22, 195-196 
Pivdcptmtcka, 112-1]S» 192 
FtogMDcy, 187-189 
Pri»t«oai. 54^56. 170* tS+ 

Pnnti^ 51-54, 130; by* 22; m niUn^ d«. 37; hinvrdby of* 38; 

piruii. 37, ilktrtei:* 4l| tmOkry, 42; povm SS: ^^ckrticp 
^ emperor, 89; ind ■aciLStifc* 97* 99. 101-102; eflicf^iife fW| t08* 
m^dUiOioiu of, 117,118; rituil biitfa, 129; ditw, 133* 134; pomidiEimt 
of, 141: trfigioiia dolict, 143, |44; scid nttoj, 143-147; mueukmby^ 
169-170* 171, 172 
PfWiaen. iiicn^ of, 129 

PrwHKTt of w*r: nbmir of, 43, 64; wenOce of. 64. 68. W-lOl; h 
Pt^kkui, 24 

Property: piiirito, 79. 80+ tl; oocnninEui. 80, 81 
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THl DAlLV UFE OF Till J O ni CS 


(Kicotulk dE^I, 1 j£-157 

(Nmuhnmit^ 57* Ht. t4J. 156-157. 18^186^ 195; ikw? mm, 7| 

f {miior*t rittik)* 45, 46 
\$li <kn^di (d ckHlih 76, SC, 85 
niEtk), 51 

ihunazi, xxiiJ 

(ntik), 47 

OtMsitkthimrtfitJ (mitiiu^ mik>, 4S 
OuauhcuiJ (priat). 1-j. 4 
0«“6tef4i (miltfcuy mik), 44 
QuouhdcKM, Kum qI Titulflko, 60 
Quiuihtoch<^ prov^hnCr 60 
iWWlf (fowtceculi month)^ 55* \3H; rvm of* 147 
Qyctokpotl* atv. 66, 88. t06, ntz hftnplt of, II, 22; Kod ol 

Uv: pnt3£^ 5]* 52* ZOA, il7* t7i; cjmStmioi Df* 66; refiim w ucriflcv 
fcamAia* 97; armbut^i of. tl8; uid tdowian, 171-172; pro of. 
201; ijTotnJ of ^viluntkui* 220; kwi^ of^ 240 

TWor //omHinuj^' (hi^ prink), S2-S3 
yi*rf443fr«ii<| toitc tlamoiaxqui (hiifh pnnh, S2-^3 
(muiiJe}, 156 
Quisuhtcopjin, XEili 
QuJauiziiim, 49 
Qw^t (vnid p1tnl»)* 155 

itmrct u«t»X 309 
QuiiMtwn, Kinu of TeMocn, 2IM 

Four Hundtcd^ 104, 116, J56 
lUm, 105, 347 

lOJ; ncrififir to, 98 

fUnk^mUhwy 43-47- priisty, St-S3; IRIWA mrtdmit,. M. 64-d5: df 
mifumm, W; 4nd itttm, 13S-139 
ttebirtb, lOS-tOS, 240 
Rdwian, 03-04, 95-tl9, 144-147 

Repulatton, imputtuKt el, 53 
Rewmb, -44, 45, 31, 01 
Raiofin, Futhcr AntofiiD det, 1 

Ritml, ^7, 135. ITJ: prMat, ukI, 13, 54. lOS, 143-147; 

f werifitu, 144-147; of baptim., 163-167; 

of fiiDTitbi, 246-247 
Rivcas. Niiwr, S08 
ftarunil towcn, 31 

Rttltnp ind ^e,i tMitn/sritm of, 37-5*. 61; nn^l of, frena 

^tbenl pub^, 4M6. 5S, 93f dntje, ef. 40-SB, 9(M1; tfaiir life of 
£^oS^' '■**''**! of metelijiiiu, 63, 64, 36; gipi^ of. 

o6-93; of ou^ 140-141; 'wonliip and «ef«9iM>n«et, 144- pood 
hrotdinii iwd cuh of modrodon. 13L-714 


alavt* 0% 6], 44, 6S, 75, 77; piwonm of wwr 
«t, H 43. 75, tttad of. 97-HK. 120. 145-146 

iMK, 148,152, 154 

“**■ «■ I*®* 

- L“* '*<* ^'■7' 171, 196. 193, 213, 2J7 

66, 246: deiika for, 116 
Sm^ 138 
Rtnintipa, 32-33 

Setwob. 22, 42. 4ft 53. 64. Irt^|73 




Scmoi, 122-123 

Sculpture, 25. A9, 104, 239 

Seem ttsem*. 209 

Sdf-ommrf, m, 172, 22tp 222, 227 

Sautoo, 

Sctfxnu, 124, 125 
Sliicld, 209 
Sickner*!. 191-197 

Si^ KEul tkirtimi^, 108-t tS, |75, 2Q& 

Sonft dny^ 1^5. 167 
HO, 2J1, 212 
Skirto, 134-135. 136 
Skvciy, vutuDtii^, 76 

StsvEi, 73-7S; vaciiBce of* 61, 64, 66^ TS, 77; coBftugr rtf, 74, l&l 
SmiUpm, ii , 

SoidkinD. 

Sd-o, ih 

Solaierm, 42-47* Sv aU& Wurion 
S(»e, 170, 171, 172* 234, 236. 237-24( 

SdOtbnyui, 56, 166, 175 
Sorcery, 191^192, 194-196 

Sovcmip - JM Empem' 

SfMzpirdv, 9, 39, 45, #4, lS2j Mcffc drf Meticov JOT, 31J-215, 231 j hioi- 
ornl documenti of, xriii^m; m>4 »Uv«fy, 73; and tomirc^ 99; 
ceUgtmi ofp 116 
Sfmr-thnTcvm, 210 

Sj^kcvcbo^ 164-16S, 167-168, 226-337, 21? 

Specifier, Oftwntd, 33 
Sport., 22-23. 153-159 
Spring*^ 22^ 39 

Stmn-btfh*, t29-l30, 189, 193. m 

SHioei: predaifl* 59* 66. 67, 65-69, 138. 734^232; hf&simif vfnuA of* 
196-197 

Street!, 10, 13-13: upkeep of. 32-^31 

Sun: bijth of^ 96; tactifiee to, 96-97, lOl; mnd Uh day of *caiuicy^ |D| j 
pcnont&evl by Uitnlofioduliv 102; rebirth of, 106. 107; of. 109; 
myUt<yc|e of, 116* 117 ; and wocnen deaii iq childbed, 191 
Sunil, Four* 95-^ 

SuiTTOdcr, 92, 211-212 
S^T>^J. 210 


Tamoenebu, |C5, 19] 

Tiqjia, Andrea de, 127, t39 
TtttlttcB pnptc. Xjd 
TiiMHui* 39* 40, 41* 71* 82^ 

T»ic-ipiUweri, id, 37* 49—50^ 142 
Ttacberi, £42. 169-171 
Tco/ridmW (traden), 61 
TKhrtiklmdn^ Kintr of Totcoeo* 219 
Tnrpomitalti fpatitce bndh SO 
TreuAwt^ur f Imriliblg fiizdi*), 6t 

TrniArilhwiara^ivf (piiotly reprcKnntive)^ 92 
Tendirfffio^ (tifprane diierdtuMK 89 

Tmilirh'fdilpimniy), 47,4S l EppUiwnO of term, 38; deeffoo md functiim! 

of, 15-40; importance or Rmdiitbn, S&; bmd tnmimKttcd to bdrt, Si 
TVni^AaifjrcmfA^ (ferenth months rites 246 
T«tK 130, T3t 
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TctttttfltcHc, KM 

TfiCNKAniA' rcolkgc!), IQ, 41, 
rdf«Ai£2J^(i|He of iIk locti*), 169^ 174 

Traa/uzic/ (wrclictil tnmE}p 97 

iiVJ30, 177, J»9 

2-3* 4* 5p fr, 10, lS-^22, 5I-S5, 67^ US; iubauiian- bi^ndini^ 
22: wneaitli of* Sl-54‘ etkicuuni iji, 149-171; oifiturv 4if, 21J 
Tenoot Ikimiiij^, 71-73 
T€ift*yu^ pjTimid of, 14 
TcmM myth of, 1-J 

TcsxKhitS^ {iof ohv Mcdoo), jdii, Mi* lift. Ml; Jiisiry of, ctu; 
mcwoz of nfimie, 1; fioundi^im of, 2-5; nundoii, 1; localhut m* 7, 
M; popotaiioftp 9; ctutriAny, 12; terriplo of, 11; crtiEml iqiair of, 
t4-IS, 25; uniiMtum, 32| i* m jminf o^lal, Jl-SSj izadioi of^ ftp; 
«*t of living, 7ft; mmtbiiTi 131; sod wr, 212, 113 

TncolZi (temple^ 4, S, 11^ 15 
rmmw 4 tl (luirootk), 15S 
Teopttn toedtA, 8 

Tixikt^ (iwidfth month), litf* of, 247 
Tootihiiiioftii, pyntvnidi of, iv 
TcotJtUii, lift 

T^jm ttifkaatjm (priat), 53 
Tfpnlkuiii (thirteenth mondi), rii» of, 247 
TefmilaEwIoft, SDOU 
TejH?ntl*n (' bnide the hill^h ^ 

Tepejme, 5, 6. 12, 13; ouMiny of, lO, 2P 
TcpoifecBtl (god), laJtr 

TcpOltUll:. wv 
Ti^yamw (UKimL ftl 
TtiptUi (odiocuvti ubour), I4B 
{w«it4air^« title), 43, 4ft 
(miliEHTy nuik), 47 
TerritarEiil <bvwoiu, 7-P 
Tetectiifian fgoddea^), (o< US 
T«t»uh|nhiitiili, Prince, 180-181 
Tctsootjcmco, fii^au of, l24-'IZft 

Tcxcdcd, KTi, J3t, 13, SO: t*3tr of, 5* ft, J2; m»p!tr of, 19, S4: mendMl 
guildii bp 60; pnvElti^ AUicnufrfirof^ 71; aliKf^ of 83.84; appouit- 
mtAl of niltirt« 88; pajice 12^1^; otwt of appeal at^ t43: dum 
m tiizeraratv, 204; eiitMudon of, 307; attack on, ll2-2n; dywty 
of, ZL9-2M; coiiociJ of oniik amS tcIcBMi, 23ft 
T^yatuiiouMrmt (Mdera), ftt 
TkccitfOiOfii/f (*he nf the fniifor-acfpent % 48 

'I’w^Kpqc, (aod ol ni^tit ■kT)^ xif. 3S. 97, I0l£-I0}. 199; temple at, 
3Cr-21: ■■ god of youi?^ mm* 43-43., I7|; pjmtxtor of davoi, 71; 
mylfiplkity ofp 117-118; and cdeKAlum, 171--172; fcart of, 14ft 
Tca^oxomoc, 312, 224 
Taosonuc, AKimOp 30- JL -4ft 
Thrft, 57 

Tlii^fphyvdjuu), IM, 194-198 
'TitEv^v-lciufthta'f 124 
TUmatH iidoA), 132^133 

T^: rcdrofimir laiJ divirion of* 109-112, tftl-lftl 
21[Ar/(ecreiireeTith tnotidi), 146; rim of, 247 

EWmr, 17. 45, 92* 134, 229; iizifie <if, 15 
Tlacaclchm, 91 
TUarimepTO, 99-100 

('he »hi> oorntmoda ihe ^rrion']. 44-45, 4ft, 48, 92 








ira»x 


(iMifid ritjo of^ 146^ 14<k 

IlsniUTuAfli ('1 q^ tjf the wurkurt’)* 44, +E 
Tkcimath Kins ol TUtcloJco^ 60 
TlacbcaO^ wii 
Tlcchquiaijco^ mli, 59 
TfW^ (bdUgimc 22, 15^-160 

Tlow^cvtib^ (mciu^«;)» 1U 23« 45 

UdicvAn/eaf/ ('mui of the Jm«)hi^rbQUM;*|^ 44-45, 46, ^2 
rkoi^bicii^ii* ('Ion! of ihe 4p«ari*), 4ii 

Tkcofuo,. 5, 13; of, JO* 12, IS* 20; thiTc of trili«ie* 

S2: d^nim to Hamdoty* 204^ 213; Bobaatadin^ at, 20i 
TUcotTOp 9( 

TlatMilit (patRloT-*cnbt)* 229 

Ttaiicitac (£itlc'>, ^ 

Tiahunit {Undlw AewintiiX ^2-73 

Tluloc IrdD-eo^, SI. 98, 103, 108, WU 202; < 19^20; iik<^ 

of, 52-S3; ptttBdii^ of, I07j ^ad ol ilw poasntip 117; diteiw cauw 
b7, 192-193; Ibiil of* 246 
Tkiocin« 11^ 107 

( m w imti p iPKb>, f9Z, \*H 
npamagwi (|nk<t>, 51 
T T flM wzriftJifi^Miu iWg (wsmor-pricft^), 42 
TlapBcoyiii^ xxiu 
TlopijT^ (niucictflTkA), 21 

Tli|ip«i«c pnnle:* zziH 

(temple tresturtrl, 53 

Tlmtckto** M)| temple of, 10* IS. H't cauKwe^ from. 12; m&ikrt-pin 
of, 25-^; mcrchiifitv of, WJ; privilevt^ wmftualtwrf qF, 71; w*r qq, 
205, 212 

T7qy(ffroew (eliiTet), 73-78 
JlaiccamtU (^miliitry field*80 
IToranait (nmtmie oauflaTl, 9^-93, L42 
72dt4K^iotf ChisH ocgnmjfid*)^ 141 
TTiifwni (4^ae«feer>, 87 

Tbunb, xrv, xxl^ 161; lutiooiJ god of* 103: and wai of fiowen^ 214-ZJ5 
F^AfUvicAi’nafo (ni^ith mdoth)* 47. 68; lim of. 147^246 
TKaxoltcolii (goddcM of evtud b^*e>. lOfp 193, 199 
Urmamneec {pnevtiy nmli), 52 
Cimeat*!, 89 
TUlapaft iptini^ 22 

22aMwid/yLB rkeepor of the dnk hewe^^ 48 
Tloqua Nahoaque (aupnome godli 118 
TobKco* 154. K94. 1^ 

Toefapsk, xdit, 83 
Tochtep^ xxiU, 83 
Tod (foddeat), feaai of, 55 
Tolootn. XMm 

ToU*eo (crtftKiiEnlih 60-69^ 230 

Tdtoc peopk, rvi itv|; ar^Uectirre, 10; bdl-^iinci* 23; cxaftmoi}* 60i 
67 L cmMtfr of. 87-86, 204; fod ofp 1 IS; and ejemation, 201; cultwnl 
tnduimee, 217. 219-221 
Toiccneo Cat the edge ^ the mahea'h 6 
Tdiiica vdlibr, 8(M1 
TpbmW (aoufip 192, 194* 195 
ThauMeuoiZ^^ (divinatoiy cakndar), 109-112 
TVM^aqAfcr/ (dii^ner-fHiat*)* 56, 165 

Tooantxint Hncniafy m, 12 
Torquemadm, Jiian Ac, 55, 91 
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TirMttBi (houHT of fairdii)* 24 

T<rtwuc prtspk, mS. 4V-50, U, 

(fifTh momiaX tnv$ <if, 24^ 

Toxpalid ipdojB^ 22 

Twat^fiUi (tlitrd Riunlh), t\tt* 24/^ 

^nvtc^ 2S^2S 

Tn^rnv 147, 169; iniSumec w4tT+q«, 41; wnllb oU Si, 6J-64; 

tnt^ poTw 59-6S: ^ktinclkw t«:rw«fi cfalttmen juiIh 6^; <edi1 
t^Yt «acnlk«« 77; irntbliE to Ixcamt umkiB^ 93 - rtwty ^ m immi 
of w, 204~^ljiH 
Ttomtu. 10, u 
Tf«irr, 24. 53^54 
Tribt] flcganimirtn. Ji-17 
Tribuniilt^ ipccUl, 24 
TfibMJr, 39, 53. 59, l2-fiS 
Ttilm XV, 7. SI* 6iw 67. ll». 134, liJ. 219. 226 
Timkt, 134 „ 

Tioieyi, l2S;iS2 
Tutotnwc, 46 

*Twc^Hxhbiii Vn3iT»lilc‘j J4 
T’vBpoilim, tS 

TjMpoilaieiiJwi (lioddml, 194 

T^icacantLijn. xxiiLf 

liur^'pA^mp (bUmtfM of 9ft 


Uttjn:MC, 49 
UcUKteocL 24b 

UtUftbtoiH (’t»W ttrvtiude*), 76^77 
Urmrriatofii (prmpu of flv 22J-224 

UtMUpM Icoaadl of tlilcn), 40 
UeXflCtiikiOa, 13 
Uawk, 60 

{chkf iflKnitimr), 41, 42, 92 

CTty r4!nMii!i6feurr (dfh^ moticli), 46, 85* US, fS3s nta irf^ 246 
t/ijf TA3««f6' Itot^ Rumtb), 184; rftw of, 246 
Uibd&pttl, Empvfot, T6| 29, Wi, l27 
Ulckikrpadwa^ 9, 60 

Uitnlc^mditll (wau- ^?od>, C. 19^ US; imiptv of, 2-1, 4, S, 6, t>“2C, 
)i46, 202» 214, 246; utd diviiHxi of citj« 8; ddaor mil KURg in hnour 
iif, 47, 238;idrc]k^6f, 52-53; mineulo^ hini^ of. 102, ; gutmntar 

of mrrrcTTi' tclrif^ 1D6. lOi; iomt of, 145-146, 247| ^ wifi in w 
211,212 

Vitromof ttmkiffTttw 52 

U mocTn i m (^dc«iK 103, 116, 246 
Ufidiriworld* 106, 107-108. 202 
UpfW clouEb —’iff clvfcv 


*\msiokAa H 

VmiB. 1DMD6, 109, in* lli 


Wtr, 141; fiowdi cf, 24; bof^tuldm iledkiCcd »p, 42, 162-lM. 166; 
unlijpouiTitc. 100^101 iporvaitt of, ItJ-lH;ediradonfw, 171-J72; 
^udc ID, 203-305, 212-^214; ti ■ dutv, 201, 213; btm ot 
204-205: 5«M dC, 204-205; ntppdtfW knd^ t», |06>^; 
mdwct o#^ 209-111; nBSQiimkiaidw 211-211: cDnvpmmi of. 

— l J 4 
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W«nrw-pnttitii« itvL 17. 42 

WurmB, 42-47, IJD, 190-171; wunscn oennpuiuara nf* 4f, tll^ 

171, LS4; numhKits 62-41; c«Euea d fcwardi. SI; «u1 diction of 
ctDpcror, S7i u bk cquoKllon, 92; m mificnd vIcixivb^ 97^^,; 

«ad wm nijrtb-cyilff* tl7; ftma. (M, 138; m cttremmici, 144, 146; 
diiralfy of^ 208; umHnaU 209-210 
WatcT^rood, 26^ 151 
Wtttr pinbkTHi, 10, 12. 22, 148 

Wotff rit»k 166 

Wnhht 45; oF tmplei, 5^54; oi mdtni. SS. 65-64, 65. 83. 85-80; 

knit bnk ef* 79; wruismon of, 81-86 
Weapons. 2T0 

vftnviti^, 172. n? 

W«vi|i||^wwiuaSf ll3i 132* y6 
Woddiiw* 175-177 
Widow. 74, 182, 185 
Wildfowl, 25, 116 

Women; in phnrtbood* 54-56; Inhiaibiw^ ihnHi^, 48; dsadi 'm oluid' 
bed. t07;leahHmi and totlec. 130^131. 134-137; pwticin of, 183-187. 
190-191 

Worfe* public* 148. *7l>-171 
Wftoifi. jo^iU 229 233-23+ 


Xadtocen, 220 

Xkolaoco pcoviiscc. n. Z20 
XkoiU (lunic), 154 
Xihtibinira Tlbc mcodow’j. 0 
^MofMD (oomjTDddws), 145, 246 
XilotocKC, isciii. 83 

Xipeji^cc fjpHl of BoLdMmith*), 67^ 98, 1)6, |)7-^II8^ cull of, 
dbcoic from, ) 93 ; l«i of. 246 
Xiubcoac* 18 

Xiuhtccubiti (god of 6nl. 38. 103, 2+6 
Xitaii (Mokr 109 

XodtUmiko, 16« 128» 220« 228; kbe of* 5; kpiduviT 67 
Xocbipdlk (god of b>4, 193, 194; sUluct 22 

Xochltbcdi^. 73 

X4cttiytu^yi^t} (dotre^ wu^. 101* 214 
Xocmodvik mi. xxii. scciii 
Xoocidtknr xxili 

Amrl 0/^41 fr«fiib mmicbl. riki «if. 34A 
XoIntI, ID6p 219 


ViaiMudt (god of nMtchsiii*k, 1)6 

yiio3vlkW (T^Uk of WBT*>. 811 

Ytawi dirkion of, 144 

Yttnt* 109-1)1 

Yodttpcc, xuiL. 59 

Yopi, itad, 67-68 

Yuoftiin. Exi 

ZK«pct|,2+7 
Zsto^ec pcwle, xxiii 
Zoofikn, kau, 49 
Zuflkmga, Bkhop, xvtU* 229 
ZuTtio, AloTLio, 79, 84, 88 
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